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B 



ON PUBLICATIONS. 

J^'l'^ 1 S not unamufing to cohfidcr the fe- 
J veral apologies that people make when 
Ciey commence authors. It is taken for granted 
that on cYcry publication there is at leaft a 
feeming violation of modefly ; a prefumptioo, 
on the writer's fide, that he is able to inllnDft 
or to entertain the world ; which implies a 
fuppolition that he can communicate, what they 
cannot draw from their own reflexions. 

B 4 To 



4 ESSAY SONMEN^ 

To remove any prejudice this might occa-- 
fion, has been the general intent of prefaceSv 
Some we find extremely follicitous to claim: 
acquaintance with their reader ; addreffing him 
by the mod tender and endearing appellations^ 
He is in general ftyled the moft loving, candid^ 
and courteous creature that ever breathed y with 
a view, doubtlefs, that he will deferve the com- 
pliment ; and that his favor may be fecured at 
the expence of his better judgment.. Mean 
and idle expeftation ! The accidental elope^- 
ments^ and adventures of a compofiticm ; the 
danger of an^ imperfeft and furreptitious publi- 
cation; the preffing and indifcreet inftances of 
friends; the pious and well-meant frauds of 
acquaintance; with the krefiftible commands of 
perfons in high life ; have been exeufes often* 
fubftituted in place of the real motives, vanity 
and hunger. , 

The moft allowable reafons for appearing 
thus in public, are either the advantage or' 
amufement of our fellow-creatures ; or our ovm 
private emolument and reputation. 

A M A N. poffeffed of intelleftual talents would- 
be more blameablc in confimhg. them to his^ 
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own private ufe, than themeap-fpirked mifer, that 
did the fame by his money. The latter is indeed 
obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates ; 
die former enjoys his treafures, even while he 
renders others the better for them. A compo- 
fition that enters the world with a view of im- 
proving or amufing it, (I mean only, amufing 
it in a polite or innocent way) has a claim to 
our utmoft indulgence, even though it fail of 
the effeft intended. 

When a writer's private intereft appears 
the motive of his publication, the reader has a 
jarger fcc^ for accufation, if he be a fuilerer. 
Whoever pays for thoughts, which this kind of 
writers may be faid to vend, has room enough 
to complain, if he be difappointed of his bargain. 
He has no revenge, but ridicule ; and, contrary 
to the praffite in other cafes, to make the worft 
of a bad bargain. 

When the love of fame afts upon a man 
of genius, the cafe appears to ftand thus. The 
generality of the world, diftinguiihed by the 
name of readers, obferve with a reluftance not 
unnatural, a perfon raifing himfelf above them. 
All men have fome defire of fame, and fame is 

B 3 grounded 



6 ESSAYS ON MEN, 
grounded on comparifon. Every one then is 
fomewhat inclined to difpute hi$ title to a fuper 
^ riority ; and to difallow }iis pretentions upon 
the difcovery of a flaw. Indeed, a fine writer, 
like a luminous body, may be beneficial to the 
perfon he enlightens ; but, it is plain, he renders 
the opacity of the ott^t more difcerniblc— rExami- 
nation, however, is a fqrt qf t\irnpike in the 
way to fame, where, though a writer be a while 
detained, and part with a trifle from his pocket, 
he finds in return a more commodious and eafy 
road to the templp. 

When, therefore, a man is confcious of 
ability to ferve his country, or believes himfelf 
poflefled of it (for there is no previous teft on 
this occafion) he has no rqom tp hefitate, or 
need to make apology — When felf-intereft 
inclines a man tp print, he fhpuld cqnfider that 
the purchafer expefts a pennyworth for hij 
penny; and has reafon to afperfe his honefty 
if he finds himfelf deceived — Alfo, that it is 
poflible to publifli a book of no value, whicl^ 
is too frequently the produft of fuch mercenary 
people. — When fame is the principal objed 
of our devotion, it ftiould be ponfidered whether 
our'charafter is like to gain in point pf wit, what 

it 
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* 

it will probably lofe in point of modefty: 
otherwife we (hall be penfuredx>f yanity more than 
famed for genius ; and deprefs our charafter while 
we ftrive to raife it. 

After all, there is a propenfity in fome 
w communicate their thoughts without any view 
at all: the more fanguine of thefe employ the 
prefs J the lefs lively arc contented with being 
impertinent in converfation« 
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I 



On the Teft of popular opinion, 

HAPPEN to fall into company with a citizenii 
a courtier^ and an academick. 



Says the citizen, I am told continually of taftft 
refinement, and politcnefs; but methinks the 
vulgar and illiterate generally approve the fem^ 
produftions with the connoifeurs.. One rarely 
finds a landildp, a building, or a play that hasj 
charms for the critick exclufive of the mechanick. 
But on the other hand one readily remarks ftu«T 
clents who labour to be dull, depraving their 
native relifh by the very means they ufe to re-» 
fine it. The vulgar may not indeed be capable 
pf giving the reafons why a compofition pleafes 
themu That mechanical diftinftion they leave 
to the connoifeur. But they are at all times 
methinks judges of the beauty of an eflfeft; 
a part of knowledge in mod refpefts allowedly 
more genteel than that of the operator. 

Says the courtier, I cannot anfwer for every 
individual inftance ; but I think moderately fpeak* 
ing, the vulgar are generally in the wrong. If 
they happen to be otherwife, it is principally 
owing to their implicit reliance oa the ikill of 

tteit 
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i^^ fuperiprs: aod 4iis ]bais foraetime$ been 
ftrangely e&^al in mking than imagine thef 
relifh perfeftipn. In (hort, if ever they judge 
wcll» it is at the time they le^ prefume to frame 
ppioipns for themfelvePt 

It is true they will pretend to tafte an objcft 
Vhich they know their betters do. But then 
ih^y fofiiider fome perfons judgment as a cer- 
tain ftandacd or rule; they fod the obje£l ex- 
adly tally; and this demonftrated appearance 
pf beauty affords them fome fmall degree oi 
fatisfaAion. 

« • • • • 9 

It is the fame with regard to the appetite from 
which the metaphor of tafte is borrowed. ^ Suck 
^ a foup or oliio, fay they, is much in vogue, and 
^ i£ you do not like it, you muft leim to like 
^ it.'* 

But in poetry, for Inftanee, it is tifged that 
the vulgar difcover the fame beauties wkh the 
man of reading. 

Now half or more of the beauties of poetry 
depend on metaphor or allufion, neither of which, 
by a mind uncultivated can be applied to their 

proper 
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proper counterparts. Their beauty qf^confo 
quence k like a pifture to a blind man* 



How many of thefe peculiarities in poetry 
turn upon a knowledge of philofophy and hiftory : 
and let me add thefe latent beauties give the moll 
delight (o fuch ^ can unfold thenu 

I MIGHT launch out much further in regard 
to the narrow limits of their apprehenfions — 
What I have faid may exclude their infallibility ; 
jmd it is my opinion they are feldom right. 

The Academic fpoke little, but to the pur- 
pofe ; afferting that all rslnks and ilations have 
their different fpheres of judging: That a clown 
of native tafte enough to relifh Handel's Meffiah, 
might unqueftionably be fo inftrufted as to relifli 
it yet more : That an author, before he prints^ 
fhould not flatter himfelf with a confufed expec- 
tation of pleafing both the vulgar and the polite : 
Few things, in comparifon, being capable of doing 
both in any great degree : That he fhould always 
meafure out his plan for the fize of underfland- 
ing he would fit. If he can content himfelf with 
the mob, he is pretty fure ^of numbers for ^ 
tirne^ If he write with more abundant elegance^ 
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h may efcape the organs of fuch readers ; but 
he will have a chance for fuch applaufe as will 
more fenfibly afieA him. Let a writer then in 
hi? firft performances negleft the idea of profit 
and the vulgar's applaufe entirely : Let him ad^ 
drefs him to the judicious few, and then profit 
and the mob will follow. His firfl appearance 
on the ftage of letters will engrofs the politer 
compliments ; and his latter will partake of the 
irrational huzza« 
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On allowing Merit in Others. 






CERTAIN gentleijian was exprefling him- 
felf as follows. 



IcoNFEssI have no great tafte for poetry; 
but if I had, I am apt to belig ve I fhould read no 
other poetry than that of Mr. Pope. The reft 
but barely arrive at a mediocrity in their art ; 
and to be fure poetry of that ftamp, can afford 
but flender pleafure. 

I KNOW not, fays another, what may be the 
gentleman's ipotive to give this opinion : But I 
am perfuaded numbers pretend the fame through 
mere jealoufy or envy. 

A READER confiders an author, as one who 
lays claim to a fuperior genius. He is ever in- 
clined to difpute it, becaufe if he happen to 
invalidate his title, he has at leaft one fuperior 
the lefs. Now though a man's abfolute merit may 
not depend upon the inferiority of another, yet 
his comparative worth varies in regard to that of 
other people. Self-love, therefore, is ever at- 
tentive to purfue the fingle point of admitting no 

more 
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more into the clafsof fuperiors,than it is impoilible 
to exclude. Coiild it even limit the number to 
erne, they would foon attempt to undermine him. 
Even Mn !^ope had been refufed his honours, but 
that tl\e very conftraint^ and even abfurdity of 
people's fhutting their eyes grew as difagreeable 
to them, as that excellence, which, when open^ 
they could not btit diicoverr 

But felf-lovc obtains it's wiflies in another rc- 
/peft alfo. It hereby not only depreffes the cha- 
rafters of many that hare Wrote, but ftifles the 
genius of fuch as might hereafter rife from 
amongft our inferiors. 

Let us not deny taMr. Pope the praifes whicli 
a perfon enamoured of poetry would beftow oa 
one that excelled in it : But let us confider Par- 
nalTus rather as a republick than a monarchy ; 
where, although fome may be in poffeffion of a 
more cultivated fpot, yet where tJfthers my poiTefs 
land as fruitful, upon equal cultivation. 



On the whole, let us reflefl^ that the nature 
of the foil, and the extent of it's fertility mulL 
remain undifcovered,if the gentleman's defponding 
principle flxonid meet with approbation. 
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Mr. Pope's chief excellence lies in what I 
would term confolidating or condenilng fentencest 
yet prcferving eafe and perfpicuity. In finooth- 
nefs of verfe, perhaps, he has beei\ e(]uailed : 
In regard to inventioni excelled. 

Add to this, if the writers of antiquity taacj^ 
be efteemed our trueft models, Mr. Pope is much 
more wjittyi and lefs fimple, than his own Horace 
appears in any of his writings. More witty, and 
lefs iimple, than the modem Monf. Boileau, who 
claimed the merit of uniring the ftyle df Juvenal 
and Fcrlius with that of Horace. 

Satyh gratifies felf-lore. This was one fource 
of his popularity ; and he feems even fo very^ 
confcious of it as to iligmatize many inoffenfive 
charafters. 

The circumftance of what isl called allitera^ 
tion, and the nice adjufhnent of the paufe have 
confpired to charm the prefent age, but have at 
the fame time given his verfes a very cloying 
peculiarity. 

BpT, perhaps, we muft not expeft to trace the 

£ow of Waller, the landfldp of Thomfon, the fire 

X of 
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Dryden, the imagery of Shakefpear, the fimpli-* 
city of Spenfer, the courtlinefs of Priort the hu- 
mour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the delicacy 
of Addifon, the tendeme^ of Otway, and the in-* 
vention, the fpirit, and fublimity of Milton, joined 
in any fingle writer. The lovers of poetry, there* 
fore, ihould allow fome praife to thofe who dune 
in any branch of it, and only range them into 
claifes according to that fpecies in which they 
flune* 

* Quare agite, O juvenes ! 

^ Banifti the felf-debafing principle, and fcom 

; the difingenuity of readers. Humility has de^ 

I preiTed many a genius into an hermit ; but ncYcr 

yctjaifcd one into a poet pf eminence, 



THE 
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THE 1 M P R M P T U. 

TliE criticfes, however unable to fix thd 
time whkh h i^ nioft pro|)cr to alldw fot 
the afficto of to epic poem, have univerfally agreed 
that foitic certain fpacc k not to be exceeded* 
Concdmiflg this, Ariftotle, their great Lycnrgns, is 
entirely filent. Succeeding criticks have done littld 
more than cavil concerning the time redlly takeil 
up by the greateft epick writers } that, if they 
could not ^rame a law, they might at ledt efta- 
blilh a precedent of unexceptionable authority. 
"Homer, fay they, confined the aAion of his Iliad, 
or rather his action may be reduced^ to the fpac^of 
two months* His Odyffey, according to Boflu and 
Dacier, is extended to eight years. Virgil's ^neid 
has raifed very diflFerent opinions in his commen- 
tators. Taffo's poem includes a fummer — But 
leaving fnch knotty points to perfons that appear 
born for the difcuffion of them, let us endeavor to 
eftablifh laws that are more likely to be obeyed, 
than controverted. An epic writer, though limited 
in regard to the time of his aftion, is under no 
fort reftraint with regard to the time he 
takes to finifh his poem. Far diifferent is the 
cafe with a writer of Impromptu's. He indeed is 
aUowed all the liberties that he can pofiibly take 

4 ifl 
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ift Ixis compQCtion,but is rigidly drcumfcribed with 
regard to the fpace in which it is compleated. 
And no Wonder ; for Whatever degree of poig- 
nanq^ taif be required in this compofition, it's 
peculiar merit muft ever be relative to the expe- 
dition with which it is produced 

tir appears indeed to me to have the nature 
of that kihd of fallad, which certain eminent 
aftlepls In cheftiiftipy have contrived to raife, while 
a joint of mutton is foafting. We do not allow 
ourfelves to blame it's unufual flatnefs and infi* 
^dity, but extoll the little flavour it has, confi* 
dering the time of it's vegetation. 

An extemporaneous pbct, therefore, is to be 
judged, as We judg;e a race-horfe ; not by the 
gracefulnefs of his motion, but the time he takes 
to finilh hi* courfe. The beft critick upon earth 
may err in determining his precife degree of 
merit, if he hate neither a ftop-watch In his 
hand, nor a clock within his hearing. 

To be a little more ferious. An extempora* 

neous piece ought to be examined by a compound 

ratio, or a medium compounded of it's real Worth, 

and the ihortnef^ of the time that is employed 

VpL- IL C in 
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in it's produftipn. By this rtile cy«i Virgii^f 
poem may be ia fome htt deemed extemporaneous^ 
as the time he took to perfefi (p extraordinary 
a compdition, Confidered witli it's real worth, ap- 
pears fhorter than the time employed to Write the 

diflicks of Cofconius. 

• ■. • .... 

O N the other hand, I cannot allow this title 

to the flaihes of my friend S in the rnaga* 

gazine, which have no fort pf claim, to be called. 
Terfes^ bcfide their inftantaneity, 

• 

Havikg erer made it itty ambition to fee my* 
writings diftinguifhed for ic»nething foigBsiM^ 
nnexpeAed, or, in fome refpeds, peetiliar; I 
have acquired a degree cf fame by a firm adhe^ 
rence to the Concetti I have flung folks with 
my epigrams, amufed them with acrofticks^ puzzled> 
them widi rebus's, and diftra&ed them with rid*, 
dies. It remained only for me to fucc^ed in the 
Impropiptu, for which I w^ utterly diiquali- 
fied by a whorefpn flowne£i of apprehenfipn. 

S T I L t defirous, however, of the knmortal 
honor to grow diflinguiihed for an extempore, I 
petioned Apollo to that purpofe in a dream.. 
His anfwer was as follows, ** That whatever, 

^ piece 
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*• piece of wit, either written or verbal, makes 
^ any pretence to merit, as of extemporaneous 
^ produfllon, fliafl be faid or written within the 
^ the time that the author fupports himfelf on 
^ one leg. That Horace had explained - his 
^ meaning, by the phrafe staks p£D£ in uno# 

• And forafmuch as one man. may perfcvere in 
^ the pofture longer than another, he would 
^ recommend it to all candidates for this extra* 
^ ordinary accomplifhment, that they would ha- 

* bituate themfeWes to ftudy in no other attitude 
** whatfoever.'* 

Methought I received his anfwcr with the 
utmoft pleafure as well as veneration; hoping 
that, however I was debarred of the acumeiv 
requifite for an extempore, I might learn to 
weary out my betters in (landing on one leg. 
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AN ttUMOUklST. 

. I . ... 

TO form an cftimate of the propdrtioifwhfcli 
one man's happinefs bears to arfother^s, 
we are to confidcr the mind that is' allotted him 
with as much attention, as the drctimftsttfces. It 
Were fup(irfkious to ctince that the feme objefts 
which 6ile defpifes, are frequently to another 
the fnbftantial fource of admiration. The man 
ef buiiBers and the man of pleafure are to each 
other mutually contemptible, and a bine gatter 
has lefs charms for fome, than they can difcover 
in a butterfly. The more candid and fage ob- 
ferver condemns neither for his purfuits, but for 
the deriCon he (o profufely laviflies upon the 
difpofition of his neighbour. He concludes that 
fchemes infinitely various were at fir& intended 
for our purfuit and pleafure ; and that fome find 
their account in heading a cry of hounds, as 
much as others in the dignity of Lord Chief- 
Juftice* 

HaviKg premifed thus much, Lproceed to give 
fome account of a charader which came withia 
the fphere of my own obferration. 

Not 
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Not the eiurance of a cathedral, not the ibund 
of a pafling bell, not the furs of a magiflrate, nor 
the fables of a funeral Were fraught with half 

the (bletnaitj of face! 

• •• - ^ - - 

Nat i[b wmder^Uy feiious was he obferrol 
to4>e*onaH oocafion^ that it w^ fppnd^haxdljr 
poffible to 'be otherwife in his company. He 
quaihed the loudeft temped of laughter, when- 
ever he entered the room, and men's feamres 
though ever fo. much roughened;, were fure to 
grow fmooth at his approach^ 

The man had nothing titlous, or even ill- 
natured in his charafter ; yet he was the dread 
of all JP^W- (^nv.erfatjon j the young, the gay 
found their Ipirits fly before him. Even the 
kitten and the*, puppy, a§ it were by jnftinft, 
would forego theii: frolicks, an^ be ftijl. The 
depi^effion he occafioned was like ;hat of a damp, 
or vitiited>air. Unconfcious ' of aiiy apparent 
caufe ydu found your-jfpirits fink infenfibly : And 
were any one to fit* for the pifture of ilMuck, it 
is not pdSible the painter could fele£l a more 
proper pcrfgn, 

C 3 Tet 
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Yet he not fail to boaft of a fuperior fliarc 
of reafon, even for the want of that, very faculty, 
rifibility, with which it is fuppofed to l>e always 
joined 

Indeed he acquire4 the charaAer of the mofi; 
ingenious perfon of his county, from this mecfita* 
five temper. Not that he had ever made any 
great difcoiyery of his talents ; but a few oracular 
declarations^ joined with a common opinion that 
he was writing fomewbat for poiterity, compleaced 
bis reputation. 

Numbers would have willingly depredated 
his chara&er» had not his known fobriety and re*^ 
puted fenfe deterred thenu 

He was one day overheard at his devotion^ 
returning his moft fervent thanks for fome parti- 
cularities in his fituation which the generalirjT of 
mankind would have but litde regarded. 

Accept, faid he, the gratitude ctf thy moft 
humble, yet moft happy creature, not for filvcr 
or gold, the tinfel of mankind, but for thofe 
amiable peculiarities which thou haft fo grad« 
oufly interwoven both with my fortune and my 
complexion : For thofe treafures fo well adapted 

to that frame of mind thou haft al&gned me. 

That 
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That the furname which has defcended to 

me is liable to no pun. 

• • • 

That it runs chiefly upon vowels and liquids. 

T H AT I have a piAurefque countenance ra« 
ther than one that is efteemed of regular fea- 
tures. 

That there is an intermediate hill, intercept- 
ing my view of a nobleman's feat, whofe ill- 
obtained fuperioricy I cannot bear to recoiled. 

Th at my cftate is over-run with brambles, 
fefounds with cataradsi and is beautifully va- 
ried with rocks and precipices, rather' than an 
even cultivated fpot, fertile of corn, or wine, or 
cal ; or thofe kinds of produdions in which the 
ions of men delight themfelves. 

That as thou divideil thy bounti^ impar- 
tially; giving riches to one, and the contempt 
of riches to another, fo thou haft given me, in 
the midft of poverty, to defpife the infolence of 
riches, and by declining all emulation that is 
founded upon wealth, to maintain the dignity 
and fuperiority of the mufes. 

C 4 That 
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That I have a difpofition either (o elevated 
or fo ingenuous, that I can derive to myfelf 
Mfiufement from the very expedients and con- 
trivances with which rigorous ncceffity fumiflies 
my invention. 

That I can laugh at my own follies, foibles, 
and infirmities : and that I do not want infirmities 
to employ this difpofition. 

This poor gentleman caught cold one winter^^ 
night, as he was contemplating, by the fide of a 
cryftal ftream, by moonflbinc. This afterwards 
terminated in a fever that was fatal to him/ Since 
his death I have been favored with the infpe^pn 
of his poetry of which 1 preferved a catalogue 
for the benefit of my readers. 

i . k . . . • 

% 

Occasional Poems. 

On his dog, that growing corpulent refufed a 
cruft when it was offered him. 

To the memory of a pair of breeclies that had 
done him excellent fervicc. 

I 

Havinp 
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Havikg loft liis trufty walking-ftaff, he com- 
{>lainetfa. 

To his miftrefe on her declaring that fhe loved 
parfiMps better than potatoes. 

On an ear- wig that crept into a pe&iria that 
it might be fwallowed by Cloe. 

On cutdng an artichoke in his garden the day 
f hat Queen Anne cut her little finger. 

Ef icnAM on a wQoden^'peg, 

pDE to the memory of the great modem-^who 
fitfi invented fhoe-buckles. 



THE 



%6 ESSAY SON MEN, 
THE HERMIT, 

IN TH5 MANNER OF CAMBKAT. 

'/ I ^ W A S in that ddightfal menth ^riuch 
X Love prefers before all others, and which 
inoft reveres his deity : that month which orcr 
weaves a verdant carpet for the earth, and cm^ 
broiders it with flowers. The banks became in* 
viting through their coverlets of mofs: the vion 
lets refreflied by the moiftnre of defcending rains 
enriched the tepid air with their agreeable per- 
fumes. But the ftower was paft; the fun dif- 
perfed the vapours ; and the iky was clear and 
lucid when Pcdydore walked forth. He was of 
a complexion altogether pl^n and unaflFefied ; a 
lover of the Mufes, and beloved by them. He 
would oftentimes retire from the noife of mixt 
^onverfaticm, to enjoy the melody of birds, or 
the murmurs of a water-fall. His neighbours 
often fmiled at his peculiarity of temper; and 
he no lefs, at the vulgar cafl of theirs. He 
could never be content to pafs his irrevocable 
time in an idle comment upon a news-paper, or 
in adjufting the precife difference of temperature 
betwixt the weather of to-day and yeftcrday. 
In fhort he was not void of fome ambition, but 

4 what 
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what he feU he acknowledged, and was never 
^ivcrfe to vindicate. As he never cenfured any 
one who indulged their humor inoffenfively, fo he 
claimed no manner of appiaufe for thofe purfuits 
which gratify'd his ovm. . But the fentiments he 
entertained of honor, and the dignity confered 
hy royal authority, made it wonderful how he 
bore the thoughts of obfcurity and oblivion. He 
mentioned with appiaufe the youths who by me- 
rit had arrived at ftation ; but he thought that 
all fliould in life's vifit leave fome token of their 
exigence, and that their friends might more rea- 
fonably expcA it from them, than they from their^ 
poftcrity. 

Theue were few, he thought, of talent fo ve- 
ry inconfiderable, as to be unalterably excluded 
£rQm all degrees of fame : and in regard to fuch 
9s had a liberal education, lie ever wiihed that in 
fome art or fcience they would be perfuaded to 
engrave their names. He thooght it might be 
fome pleafure to refle^ that their names would 
at lead be honoured by their defcendents, al- 
though they might efcape the notice of fuch as 
were not prejudiced in their favor. 

What 
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What a luftrc, ftid he, does the reputation of 
a Wren, a Waller, or a Walfingham, caft upon 
dieir remoteft progeny ? and who would not wUh 
rather to be defcendcci from them, than from the 
mere carcafe of nobility ? Yet wherever fuperb 
titles 2u:e faithfully oflfered as the reward of me- 
rit, he thought the allurements of ambition were 
top tranfporting tp be v^GAtd* But to return. 

PoLYDORE, a new inhabitant in a fort of wild 
|in-inhabiteci G^unj ry) i^^Si|Sfii% afcectded ta the 
top of a mountain, ai}(J ^n phe full cjjoyment of 
a Tcf y ,extenfive profpeft. Before him a broa^ 
andrvvMiing valley, variegated with all the charms 
of landikip. Fertile meadpws, glittering ftrej^ms, 
pendent rocks, and nodding ruins. But thefe in- 
deed were much lefs the obj efts of his attention, 
th^n thofe diftant hills and fpire^ that were al- 
mofl concealed, by one undiftinguiftied *azurc. 
The fea indeed appeared ^to clofe theYcene, tho* 
diftant as it was it but little variegated the view. 
Hardly indeed were it'diftinguiflia^le Kut lor the 
beams of a defcending*fiih, "which at the fame 
time warned our traveller to return, Ifefore the 
dulkinefs and dews of evening had rendered his 
walk uncomfortable. 



He 



1 
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Hfi had now defccndoi to the foot of the 
mountain, when he remarked an dd hermit ap« 
proaching to a little hut, which be had formed 
with his own hands, at the very bottom of the 
precipice. P<dydore all enahioured of the beau- 
ties he had beta furveying,* could not avoid won- 
dering at his conduA, who, not content with jQiUn- 
hing all commerce with mankind, had contrived as 
much as poilible to exclude all views of nature. 
He accofted him in the manner following. Fa- 
ther, fays he, it is ^ith no fmall furprize, that I 
obferve your choice of (ituation, by which you 
feem to negled the moil diftant and delightful land- 
flcip that ever my eyes beheld. The KU beneath 
which you have contrived to hide your habitation, 
which would have afforded you fuch a variety 
of natural curiofities, as to a perfon fo contem- 
plative, muft appear highly entertainmg : and ag 
the cell to which you are advancing is feemingly 
of your own contrivance, methinks, 'twas proba- 
ble you would fo have. placed it, as to prefent 
them» in all their beauty, -to. yoUr eye. 

The Hermit made him this anfwen My fon, 

fajs he, the evening approaches, and you have 

deviated from your way. I would not therefore 

detain you by my ilory, did I not imagine Uip 

I moon 
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Itaboh would prove a fafer guide to you, than that 
fetting futt which yoti muft othcrWife rely upom 
Enter therefore for a wbild int6 my eave* and I 
Xirill give you then fome account of my adveit^ 
tures which will folve your doubts perhaps more 
effedualty than any method I caii propofe. But 
before you entef my lone abode, cakulated only 
ioc the ufe of meditation, dare to Contemn fuper^ 
fludus magnificenccii and render thyfelf worthy of 
thebeing I conteOtplate. 

Iti^jow tbetti that I bwe what the* world is 
pleafcd to call my ruin (and indeed juftly, were 
it not fbr the ufe which I have made of it) to aa 
aflured dependence) in a litteral fenfe, upon con^ 
fufed and diftant profpefis : a confideration, which 
hath fo indeed affeded me, that I {ball never 
henceforth enjoy a landlkip that lies at fo remoto 
a diflance as not to exhibit all it's pans. And 
indeed were I to form the leail pretenlio&s to 
to what your world calls tafte, I might even then 
perhaps contend that a well difcriminated land** 
ikip was at all times to be preferred to a dtftanf 
and promifcuous azure* 

I WAS bom in the Pariih of a nobleman who 
arrived to the principal management of the bu- 
iioefs of the natioiL The heir of his family and 



Uiy felf were oi the £uiie agCy and for fome time 
fchool-fellows. I had made cQi^derable adTaoce^ 
in his efte^i^ and the mutual affe&ion we enter- 
tamed for each other, did not kmg remam unob^ 
ferved by his family or my own* He was fent 
early upon hid tratels^ ];>ttrfasmt to a very injudi^' 
cicfQs aiftom» and my ];»arems were fottidted tt% 
confent that I A^ht accompany hint Intimationa 
Were given to my friends, that a perfon of fuch 
tmpwtance as his father might contribme much 
more to my imme^ate promotion, than the ut^* 
moft diligence I could ufe in purfuic of it. My 
father, I remember, afibtited with relu^hncef 
my mother, fired with the ambiticm of her fon'9 
future greatnef^ through much importunity 
" wru0g £rom him.hts flow leave/' I, for my 
own part, wanted no great perfuaiion. We mader 
what is catted the greater tour of Europe We 
neither of us, I believe, could be faid to want 
natural fenfe, but being banilhed foearly in life, 
wwe more attentive to every dcvktion from out - 
own indifferent cuiloms, than to any ufeful eza-* 
mination of their policies or manners. Judge*' 
ment, for the moft part, ripens very flowly. Fan- 
cy often expands her bloflbms all at once. 

We were now returning hiwne from a fix yearV 
abfcnce ; anticipating the carcffcs of our parents 

and 
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ind relations, when mf ever-honotired companiotf 
was attacked by a fever. All poffible means of 
fafety proving finally indFeftual, he acceded me 
in one oJF his lucid intervals as follows; 

Alas ! riiy Glytander ! rily life, they tell iffe, k 
6( very (hort continuance^ The next paroxyfm 
df my fever will probably be conclufivci 

The profpeft of this fuddfcn change does not 
allow me to fpeak the gratitude I owe thee} 
much kfs to reward the kindniefs on which it is 
fo juftly grounded* Thou knoweft I Was fent 
away early from my parents, and the more rati- 
onal part of my 'life has been paffed with thee 
alone. It cannot be but they will prove folHci-. 
tous in their enquiries concerning me. Thy nar- 
rative will awake their tendernefs, and they can-* 
not but conceive fome for their fon's companion 
and his friend. What I would hope is that they 
will render thee fome fervices, in place of thofe 
their beloved fon intended thee, and which I can 
unfeignedly affert, would have been only bound- 
ed by my power. My dear companion ! farewel. 
All other temporal enjoyments have I banifhed 
from my heart ; but friendfliip lingers long, and 
^tis with tears I fay farcwclL— 

My 
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My concern -was truly fo great, that, upon my 
arrival in my native country, it was not at all 
encreafed by the confideration that the nobleman 
on whom my hopes depended, was removed from 
all his places. I waited on him ; and he appear- 
ed fenfibly grieved that the fricndfhip he had 
ever profeffed could now fo little avail me. He 
recommended me however to a friend of his that 
was then of the fuccefsful party, and who, he 
Was affured, would, at his requeft, afEft me to the 
utmoft of his power. I was now in the prime 
of life, which I effeftually confumed upon the 
empty forms of court-attendance. Hopes arofe 
before me like bubbles upon a ftream j as quick 
fucceeding one another, as fuperficial and as vain. 
Thus bufyed in my purfuit, and rejefting the 
afEftance of cool examination, I found the win- 
ter of life approaching, and nothing procured to 
flielter or proteft me when my fecond patron 
dyed. A race of new ones appeared before me, 
and even yet kept my expeftations in play. I 
wiflied indeed I had retreated fooner, but to re- 
tire at laft unrecompenced, and when a few 
months attendance might happen to prove fuic- 
. cefsful, was beyond all power of refolution. 

Vol. II. I> ^ However 
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However after a few years more attendance^ 
diftributed in ^ equal proportions upon each of 
thefe new patrons, 1 at length obtained a place 
of much trouble and fmall emolument. On the 
acceptance of this, my eyes feemed open all at 
once. I had no paflion remaining for the fplea- 
dbr which was grown familiar to me, and for fer- 
vility and confinement I entertained an utter a- 
rerfion. I officiated however for a few weeks in 
my poft, wondering ftill more and more how I 
could everjpovet the life I led. I was ever mod fin- 
cere, but ^ncerity clafhed with my fituation every 
moment of the day. In ftiort, I returned home to 
a fmall paternal income, not indeed intending 
that auftere life in which you at prefent find me 
engaged. I thought to content myfelf with com- 
mon neceffaries, and to give the reft, if aught 
remained, to charity, but to avoid all appearance 
of fmgularity. But alas! to my great furprize, 
the perfon who fupplied my expences had fo far 
embroiled my little aflfairs, that, when my debts, 
&c. were difcharge J, I was unable to fubfift in 
any better manner than I do at prefent. I grew 
at firft entirely melancholy; left the country 
where I was born, and raifed the humble roof 
that covers me in a country where I am not 
kno^^Ti. I now begin to think myfelf happy iu 

my 
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my prefent Way of life : I cultivate a few vege- 
tables to fupport me, and the little well there is 
a very clear one. I am now an ufelefs individu* 
al ; little able to benefit mankind ; but a prey to 
ihaihe and to confufion, on the firft glance of 
every eye that knows me. My fpirits are indeed 
fomethihg raifed by a clear fky, dr ^ meridian 
fun, but as to extenfive views of the country, I 
think them well enough exchanged for the warmth 
and comfort which this vale affords me. Eafe is 
at ieaft the proper ambition of age, and it is 
confeilrdly my fupreme one* 

Yet will I not permit you to depart from an 
hermit without one inftruftive leffon. Whatever 
fituatfon in life you ever wifti or propofe for 
yourfelf, atquire a ctear and lUcid idea of the in* 
conveniences attending it. 1 utterly contemned 
and rcjefted, after a mdnth^s experience, the very 
poll I had all my life-tune been folUcitoui to pro« 
cure. 



fi 2 Otr 
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On Diftinftions, Orders, and Dignities* 

TH E fubjeft ttirned upon the nature of 
focieties, ranks, orders, and diftinftions, 
amongfl men, 

-\ GENTLEMAN of fp?rit, and of the popular 
faftion, had been long declaiming againft any 
kind of honours that tended to elevate a body 
of people into a diftinft fpecies from the reft of 
the nation. Particularly titles and blue ribbands 
y^CTC the objeft of his indignation. They were, 
as he pretended, too invidious an oftentatiofl of 
foperiority, to be allowed in alny nation that 
ilyled itfelf free. Much was faid upon the fub- 
3 eft of appearances fo far as they were counte- 
nanced by law or cuftom. The biihop's lawn ; 
the marflia^s truncheon ; the baron's robe ; and 
the judge's peruke, were confidered only as ne- 
ceffary fubftitutes, where genuine purity, real 
courage, native dignity, and fuitable penetra- 
tion were wanting to compleat the charafters of 
ihofe to whom they were affigned 



W 
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It was urged that policy had often efFeftually 
fnade it a point to dazzle in order to enflave ; and 
iuftances were brought of groundlefs diftinftions 
born about in the glare of day by certain perfons, 
who, being ftripped of them, would be Icfs 
^fteemed than the ineanefl plebeian. 

He acknowledged, indeed, that kings, the 
fountains of all political honor, had hitherto 
fliewn no complaifance to that fex whofe fofter 
difpofitions rendered them more cxcufably fond 
pf fuch peculiarities. 

That In favor of the ladies, he(hould efteem 
himfelf fufficiently happy in the honor of invent- 
ing one order, which fhould be fly led The moft 
powerful order of beauties. 

That .their number in Great Britain fliould 
be limited to five thoufand ; the dignity for ever 
to be conferred by the queen alone, who Ihould 
be ftyled fovereign of the order, and the reft the 
companions. 



That the inft aliment- fliould be rendered a thou- 
fan(i tijBics wore ceremonious,the dreffes more fuperb, 

P 3 and 
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and the plumes more enonnous than thofe al* 
ready in ufe amongfl the companions of the 
garten 

That the 4iftinguifliing badge of this pr-r 
df r ihould be an artificial nofegay ; to be worn 
on the left breaft, confiding of a liiiy and a 
rofe, the proper emblems of complexion, and 
intermixed with a, branch of myrtle^ the tree 
fagrcd tQ Ve^us^ 

That inftead of their fhields being affixed 
to the flails appointed for this order, there 
fhould be a gallery erefted to receive their pic- 
tures at full length. * Their portraits to be taken 
by four painters of thp greateft eminence, and 
he whofe painting was preferred^ to be ftyled 
A knight of the rofe and lilly. 

That when any perfon addreffed a letter 
to ^ lady of this order, the ftyle ihould always 
be To the Right bewtiful Mif§ or, l^j %h- 
a-on,e. 

He feemed for fome tim? undetenoined whc- 

ther they fliould forfeit their title upon marriage ; 

but at length, for many reafons, propofed. it 

i]K)uld be continued to them. 

And 
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And thus far the gentleman proceeded in his 
harangue ; when it was objefted that the (jueen* 
unlefs ftie unaccountably chofe to mark out 
game for her husband* could take no fort of 
pleafure hj conferring this honor where it was 
ijioft due : That as ladies grew in years, this 
epithet of beautifuU would burlefque themj and, 
in fhort, that, confidcring the frailty of beauty, 
there was no lading compliment that could be 
l>eftowed upon iu 

At this the orator fmiled ; and acknowledged 
it was true : But afked at the fame time, why it 
was more abfurd to ftylc a lady right beautiful!, 
in the days of her deformity, than to term a peer 
right honorable when he grew a fcandal to 
}nankin4 ? 

That this was fometimes the cafe, he faid, 
was not to be difputed ; becaufc titles have been 
fometimes granted to a worthlefs fon, in confe- 
quence of a father's enormous wealth mofl uil- 
juftly acquired And few had, ever furpafle() 
in yillainy the right honorable the e^xl of 
A , 

D 4 Tttli 
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The company was a litde furprized at the 
fophiftry of our declaimant. However, it was 
replied to, by a perfon prefent, that lor^ 
A— — 's title being fiftitious, no one ought tq 
inftance him to the difadvantage of the p— rage, 
who ha4, ftriftly fpeaking, neyer been of tha^ 
number. 



On 
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On the f^me Subject. 

TH E declaimant, I before mentioned, 
continued his harangue. There are, 
faid he, certain epithets which fo frequently oc-? 
cur, that they are the lefs confidered ; sind which 
are feldora or never examined, on account of 
the many opportunities of examination that prc- 
fent themfelves. 

at i 

Of this kind is the word Gentleman. This 
word, on it's firft introduction, was giveii,- 1 fup- 
pofe, to freemen in oppofition to vaffals ; thefc 
being the two claffes into which the nation was 
once divided *. The freeman was he, who was 
poffeffed of land, and could therefore fubfifl 
without manual labor ; the vaffal, he, who te- 
nanted the land, and was obliged to his thane 
for the neceffaries of life. The different man-* 
ners, ne may prefume, that fprung from their 
different iltuations and connexions occafioned the 

* As the author is not writing atreatife on the feudal law, 
but a moral ef&y, any little inaccurracies, it is to be hoped, 
will be over-looked by thofe, who, from ieveral late treatifes 
on this fubjedl, might expedk great exafinefs and precifion in 
^ ferious difcu^on of thi^ point. 

one 
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enc to be denominated a civilized or gentle per^ 

£>nage; and the other to obtain the; name of a 

« 

mere ruftk or yillain. 

But upon the publication qf crufadesi the 
fiate Qf things was confiderably altered : It was 
then that every freeman diftinguiflicd the ftiield[ 
•^r^iich \\c wore with fome painted emblem or 
device ; and this» in order that his fellow-com-> 
batants might attribute to him his proper ap- 
plaufe, which, upon account of fimilar accputreT 
sients, might be otherwife fubjeA to mifappli- 

Upon this there arofe a diftinftion bet\?ixt 
fireeman arid freeman. All which had ferved in 
diofe religious wars continued the ufe of their 
firft devices, but all devices were not illuftratec^ 
by the fame pretenfions to military glory* 

HowEVEj^ thefe campaigns were difcontinued: 
Frefh families fprung up ; who, without any pre- 
tence to mark themfelves with fuch devices as 
tdiefe holy combatants, were yet as deCrous of 
refped, of eftimation, of difiin£tion« It would 
be tedious enough to trace the fteps by which 
money eftabliflies even abfurdity. A court of 
heraldry fprung up to f^pply the place of crufadc 

exploits. 
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exploits, to grant imaginary (hields and trophies 
to families that never wore real annonr, and it 
h but of late that it h^s been diA:o?ered to ha?e 
no real jorifdidtion^ 

YcT cuftom is not at once overthrown ; and 
he is even now deemed a gentleman who has 
arms recorded in the Herald's office, and at 
the fame dpie follow^ Qone, except a liberal em- 
ployment 

Allowiko tlus diftinftion, it is obvious to all 
who confider, that a churliih, morofe, illiterate 
down ji a lazy, beggarly, (harpmg vagabond ; a 
flupid, lubberly^ inadive fot or pick-pocke^ 
nay even an highwayman, may be neverthelefs a 
gentleman as by law eftabllihed. In (hort, that 
the definition^ may, together with others, include 
alfo the filt}i, the fcum, and the dregs of the 

creation. 

■>■ . 

But do we not appear to difallow this iic« 
count, when we fay ** fuch or fuch an action was 
not done in a gentleman-like manner.'* ^ Such 
ilfage was not the behavior of a gentleman," and fo 
forth. We feem thus to infinuate that the appel- 
lation of gentleman regards morals as well as fa- 

mily; 
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family ; and that integrity, polkcnefs, generofit^ 
and aiFability, have the truefl: claita to a diftinc* 
tion of this kind Whence then ihall we fuppofe 
was derived this contradiftion ? Shall we fay that 
the plebeians, having the virtues on their fide> 
by degrees removed this appellation from the 
bails of family to that of merit ; which they 
cfteemed, and nbt unjuftly, to be the true and 
and proper pedeftal ? This the gentry will fcarcfe 
allow. Shall we then infift that every thing 
great and god-like was heretofore the atchieve- 
ment of the gentry ? But this, perhaps, will noB 
obtain the approbation of the comnioners, 

To reconcile the difference, let us fuppofe the 
denomination may belong equally to two forts 
of men. Tlie one, what may be ftykd a gcntle- 
maa de jure, viz. a man of generofity, politenefs^ 
learning, tafie, genius, or .affability; in (hort^ 
accomplifhed in all that is fplendid, or endeare4 
to us by all that is amiable on the one fide ; and 
on the other, a gentleman de fafto, or what, to 
Englifli readers, I would term a gentleman as by 
law eftabliihed. 

As to the latter appellation, ^ what is really ef-^ 
femial, or, as logicians would fay, ^* quarto modo 
proprium", is a real, on at leaft a fpecious claim 

4 tQ 
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to the inheritance of certain coat-armour from a 
fecond or more diilant anceflor; and this un- 
flained by any. mechanical or illiberal employ- 
ment* 

We may difcover, on this ftate of the cafc^ 
that, however material a difference this di- 
ftinftion fuppofes, yet it is not wholly imprafti- 
cable for a gentleman de jure, to render himfclf 
in fome ton a gentleman de fafta A certain 
fum of money, depofited in the hands of my 
good friends Norroy or Rouge-dragon, will con- 
vey to him a coat of arms defcendihg from as 
many anceftors as he pleafes. On the other 
hand, the gentleman de fafto may become a gen- 
tleman alfo de jure, by the acquifition of certain 
virtues, which are rarely all of them unattainable. 
The latter, I muft acknowledge, as the more 
difficult tafk; at lead we may daily difcover 
crowds acquire fufficicnt wealth to buy gentility, 
but very few that pofTefs the virtues which ennoble 
human nature, and (in the befl fenfe of the word) 
conftitute a GENTLEMAN. 
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A CHAkACtER* 
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E was a youth fo amply furniflicd 
with every excellence of mmd, that 
he feemed alike capable of acquiring or difrie- 
gardlng the goods of fortune. He had indeed 
all the learning and erudition that can be de- 
rived from univerfities, without the pedantry and 
ill manners which are too often their attendants. 
What few or none acquire by the mbft^ intenfc 
affiduity, he pofleffed by nature ; I mean that 
elegance of tafte, which difpofcd him to admird 
beauty under its great variety of appearafices. 
It paffed not unobferved by him either in the 
cut of a fleeve, or the integrity of a moral aftion. 
The proportion of a ftatue, the convenience of 
an edifice, the movement in a dance, and the 
complexion of a cheek or flower afforded him 
fenfations of beauty ; that beauty which inferior 
genius's are taught coldly to diflinguifh ; or to 
difcern rather than feel He could trace the ex- 
cellencies both of the courtier and the ftudeiit J who 
are mutually ridiculous in the eyes of each other. 
He had nothing in his charafler that could obfcure 
fo great accomplifhments, befide the want, the 
total want, of a deiire tq exhibit them.. Through 

this 
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^is it came tb pafs, that what would hate raifod 
another to the heights of reputation, was of ten* 
times in him pafied over unregarded. For, la 
refped to ordinary obfervers, it is requifitc to 
lay fome ftrefs yourfelf, on what you intend 
ihould be remarked by others ; and this never 
wa3 hi$ way. His knowledge of books had in 
ibme degree diminiihed his knowledgeof the world ; 
or^ rather, the external forms and manners of 
it. His ordinary converfation was, perhaps, ra-? 
ther too pregnant with fentiment, the'ufual fault 
of rigid {Indents; and this he would in lame 
degree have regulated better, did not the uni- 
Vcdality of his genius, together with the me* 
thod of 'his education, fo largely contribute to 
this amiable defeA. This kind of awkwardnels 
(fmce his modefty will allow it no better name) 
may be compared to the ftiffnefs of a fine piece 
of brocade, whofe turgefeency indeed conftittite!^ 
and is infeparable from it's value. He gave de- 
light by an happy boldnefs in the extirpation of 
common prejudices ; which he could as readily 
penetrate, as he could humouroufly ridicule : 
And he had fuch entire poffeffion of the hearts, 
as well as underftandings of his friends, that he 
could foon make the moft furprizing paradoxes 
]p«li$ved and well-accepted His image, like that 

I of 
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of a fovereign^ could give an additional valtie to 
the moft precious ore ; tod we no fooner believed 
our eyes, that it was he who fpake it, than we as 
readily believed whatever he had to fay. In this 

he diflfered from W ^r, that he had the talents 

' of rendering the greateft virtues un-envied : 
Whereas the latter ihone more remarkably in 
inaking his very faults agreeable: I mean in 
legard to thofe few he had to exercife his 
fldll. 

N. B. This was written, in an extempore-man^ 
ner, on my friend's wall at Oxford, with 
. a black, lead pencil, 1755, and intended foj^ 
his charaften 



O^^ 
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ON RESERVE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

AKIN O an evening's walk with a friend 
in thfe country, among many grave re- 
marks, he was making the following obferva- 
tion. There is not, fays he, any one quality fo 
inconiiAent with refped^ as what is commonly 
called familiarity. Tou do not find one in fifty 
whofe regard is proof againft it. At the fame 
time it is hardly pofEble to infifl upon fuch a 
deference as will render you ridiculous, if it 
be fupported by common fenfe. Thus much 
at leafl is evident, that your demands will be 
fo fuccefsful, as to procure a greater ihare 
than if you had made no fuch demand. I 
may frankly own to you, Leander, that I fre- 
quently derived uneafmefs from a familiarity 
with fuch perfons as defplfed every thing they 
could obtain with eafe. Were it not better, 
therefore, to be fomewhat frugal of our affabi- 
lity, at leaft to allot it only to the few perfons 
of difcemment who can make the proper diftinc- 
tion betwixt real dignity and pretended : To nc- 
gleft thofe charafters, which, being impatient to 
grow familiar, are at the fame time very far from 
familiarity-proof : To have pofthumous fame in 
Vol. II. E view, 
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view, which affcMrds us the moft pleafing land/kip r 
To enjoy the amufement of readii^> and the 
coofcioufnefs that reading paves the way to gene- 
ral efteem : To preferve a conftaut regularity 
of temper, and alfo of conftitution, for the moft 
part but little confiftent with a promifcuous in- 
tercourfe with men : To Ihun all illiterate, though 
ever fo jovial affemblies, infipid, perhaps, when 
prefent, and upon reflexion painful : To medi- 
tate on thofe abfent or departed friends, who va- 
lue or valued us for thofe qualities with which 
they were beft acquainted: To partake with 
fuch a friend as you, the delights of a ftudious 
and rational retirement — Are not thefe the 
paths that lead to happinefs ? 

In anfwer to this (for he feemed to feel fome 
kte mortification) I obferved, that what we loft 
by fanriliarity in refpeft, was generally made up 
to us by the affeftion it procured; and that aa 
abfolute folitude Was fo very contrary to our 
natures, that were he excluded frcHn fociety,, 
but for a fingle fortnight, he would be exhila- 
rated at the fight of the firft beggar that he 
faw. 

' — * . * 

What foUowe were thoughts thrown dtit lit 
our further difcourfe upon the fubjeA ; without 

order 
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order or connexion, as they occur to my rc- 
meint)rance. 

Some refer?e i% a debt to prudence ; as free-^ 
dom and limplicity of converfation is a debt to 
good'-nature. 

There would not be any abfolute neceffity 
for rpfervc, if die world were honeft ; Yet, (eyen 
then, it would prove expedient.- For in ofder to 
jittain any degree of deference, it (eem^ neceffary 
that people ihould imagii^e you have ijdorc ac« 
compliihments than you difcover. 

If fs on fS^ depiend^ ofut of t^ie excdj^aocj^ . 
of the judicixHis Virgil, lie kaves you fim^* 
tbxDg aes to ima^ne : And fuch is die coaft^- 
ttttioii joi th^ human miqd, that w^ think {o 
lughly of nothing, as of thf^t )Birhereof we 1^0 
not fee the bounds. This, as Mr. Burke ii^^ni* 
op^ pbierv^ afibrds the pleafure when we fiur- 
Tey a Cylinder^. ^An^ Sir John SuckJiag 
lays, 

^ Trcattft of the foUime aai4matifi4. 

&«> I. 
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They who know atl the wealth they have, 

are poor; 
He's only rich who cannot tell his ftore. 

A Person that would fecure to hinifelf great 
deference, will, perhaps, gain his point by iilence, 
as efFeftually as by any thing he can fay- 
To be, however, a niggard of one's obferva- 
tions, is fo much worfe than to hoard up one's mo- 
ney, as the former may be both imparted and 
retained at the fame time. 

Men oftentimes pretend to proportion their 
refpeft to real defert ; but a fupercilious referve 
and diftance wearies them into a compliance with 
more. This appears fo very manifeft to many 
perfons of the lofty charafter, that they ufe no 
better means to acquire refpeft than like highway- 
men to make a demand of it. They will, like 
Empedocles, jump into the fire, rather than be- 
tray the mortal part of their charafter. 

It is from the fame principle of diftance that 
nations are brought to believe that their great 
duke knoweth all things j as is the cafe in fome 

countries. 

Men 
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Men, while no human form or fault they fee, 
Excufe the want of ev'n humanity ; 
And eaftern kings, who vulgar view difdain, 
Require no worth to fix their awful reign. 
You cannot fay in truth what may difgrace 'em. 
You know in what predicament to place 'em. 
Alas ! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 
Jlv'n virtue charms us lefs than vice concealed! 

' Fo«. fome fms^l worth he had, the man was 

pri?;'d, 
' He added franknefs— ^andrhe grew defpis'd. 

We want comets, not ordinary planets : 
** Taedet quotidianarum harum formarum.'^ 

Terence. 

Hung coelum, & ftellas, & decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, funt qui formidine nulla, 
imbuti fp'eftent. 

Virtues, like effences, lofe the;ir fragrance 
when expofed. They are fenfitive plants which 
will not bear too familiar approaches. 

L E T us be careful to diftinguifh modefty, 
v^hich is ever amiable, from refer ve, which is only 

E 3 prudcntt 
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prudent. A man is hated fometimes for pride» 
when it wa6 sui eiicefs of humility gave the 6c- 

CdixOTU 

WhAT IS often termed fhynefs^ is nothing 
more thah refitaed lbnfe> and aft indifibretice to 
common obfehratiohs^ 

The referved man^s intimate acquaintance 
are, for the rtioft part, fonder of him, than the 
perfons of a more affable charaAer» i. e, he 
pays them a greater compliment, thah the 
other can do his, as he diftinguiihes them 
more. 

It is indolence, and the pain of being up<Mi 
one's guard, that makes one hate an artful cha- 
rafter. 

The mod referved of met, that will not ex- 
change two fyllables together in an Englifh cof- 
fee-houfe, fliduld they meet at Ifpahan, W6uld 
drink iherbfet, an4 eat a mefs of rice toge- 
ther. 

The man of fliew is vam: The tefrtVed 
man is proud more properly. The one has 

greater 
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greater depth, the other a more lively ima- 
ginatioji-=-Thc one is more frequently refpefted, 
the other more generally beloved. The one 
a Cato : the other a Ca^far. Vide SalluiL 

W H AT Caefar faid of Rubicundos amo ; pal- 
lidos timeo; may be applied to familiarity, and 
tx> refcrve. 

A iie$£rv£:d man pft^n makes it a rule to 
leave company with a good fpeech : And I believ/s 
fometimes proceeds fo far as to leave company, 
becaufe he has made one. Yet it is his fate 
often, like the mole, to imagine himfelf deep 
when be is near the furface. 

Wbee it prudent jo decUue this refervc, and 
this horror of difclofipg foibles : To give up a 
part of charafter to fecurc the reft ? The world 
will certainly iniift itpon Itavjuig fomc part to 
pull to pieces. Let w iSxsiow im Coi^e follies 
to the envious : As we give up counters to an 
Ugbw^qrman* w^ ^^rd 00 ^ wMle^ ifi order to 
lave jone's m>ncf ai3i$i <me*$ fluf> < To let it m^d^e 
exi:eptions to one's head of hair, if one can efcape 
being ftabbed in the heart. 
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The referved man Ihould drink double 
glaffeSi 

Prudent men lock up their motives, letting 
familiars have a key to their heart, or to their 
garden. 

A RESERVED man is in continual conflift with 
the fodal part of his nature ; and even grudges 
himfelf the laugh- into which he fometimes is 
betrayed, 

" Seldom he fmiles-^ 
^ And fmiles in fuch a fort as he difdainqd 
** Himfelf — that could be moved to fmile at 
*V any thing — 

*' A FOOL and his words are fopn parted ;** for 
fo fhould the proverb run. 

Common undeftandings, like cits in gardening, 
allow no (hades to their pifture. 

Modesty often paffes for errant haughtinefs ; 
as what is deemed fpirit Jn an horfe proceeds 
from fear. 

The higher charafler a perfon fupports, the 
more he Ihould regard his minuteft aftions. 

4 The 
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The refenred man fhould bring a cerd- 
£cate of his honefty, before he be admitted into 
company. 

Reserve is no more eflentially conne6^ed with 
underftanding, than a church-organ with devotion, 
or wine with good-nature *. 

* These were no other than acoUedkm of hints, whtu \ 
pro|)oled to write a poetical ef&y on Reierve. 
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ON EXTERNAL FIGURE. 

THERE is a young gcndeman in my pa- 
Tiih, who, on account of his fuperior e- 
qaipage, is efteemed uniyerfally more proud and 
more haughty than his neighbours. 'Tis frequent- 
ly hinted, that he is by no means entitled to fo 
fpiendid an appearance, either by his birth, his 
ilati(m, or his fortune ; and that it is, of coi>* 
fequence, mere pride that urges him to live be- 
yond his rank, or renders him blind to the know- 
ledge of it» With all this fondnefs for external 
fplendor, he is a moft affable and ingenious man ; 
and for this reafon I am inclined to vindicate him, 
when thefe things are mentioned to his difad^ 
rantage. 

In the firft place, it is by no means clear, that 
drefs and equipage are fure figns of pride. Where 
it is joined with a fupercilious behaviour, it be- 
comes then a corroborative tcftimony. But this 
is not always the cafe : The refinements of lux- 
ury in equipage or a table, are perhaps as often 
the gratifications of fancy, as the confequence of 
an ambition to furpafs and eclipfe our equals. 
Whoever thinks that tafte has nothing to do here, 

I mufl 
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muft confine the exprelEon to improper limits; 
aiTuredly imagination may find it's account in 
them, wholly independent of worldly homage 
and confiderations more invidious. 

In the warmth of friendfhip for this gentle- 
man» I am fom:etimts prompted to go further. I 
iofiil, it is not birth or fortune <mly that give a 
perfen claim to a fpleadid appearance ; that it 
may be conferred by other qualifications in which 
my friend is acknowledged to have a fliare. 

I HA v£ fometimes urged that remarkable inge« 
nuity, any great degree of merit in learning, artf 
or fciences, are a more reafonable authority £oc 
a iplendid appearance than thofe which are com- 
monly prefumed to be fo. That there is fomc- 
thing more perfonal in tlus kind of advantages 
th^ in rank or fortune will not be denied : and 
lurely there otight to be fome proportion obfervr 
ed betwixt the cafe and the thing enclofed. The 
propenfity of rich and worthlefs people to ap- 
^at with a fpkndow iipon adl occaficms, puts 
tyttt it. mind <rf iJie. <30Wntry Ihc^-keeper who 
grids his bdxes in <«rder to be the receptacle of 
pitdi or tobacco,. 'Tis not usilike the manage- 
toent at our theatres royal, where you fee a piec^ 
ttf ^candle hoeored with * crowiw 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE generally canfidered thofe as privileged 
people, who are able to fupport the charafter 
they affume. Thofe who are incapable of fliin- 
ing, but by drefs, would do well to confider that 
the contrafte betwixt them and their cloathes 
turns out much to their difadvantage. 'Tis on 
this account I have fometimes obferved with plea- 
fiire fome noblemen of immenfe fortune to dr«fs 
exceedingly plain. 

If drefs be only allowable to perfons of fami- 
ly, it may then be confidered as a fort of family-^ 
livery, and Jack the groom may with equal juft- 
ice pride himfelf upon the gawdy wardrobe his 
mailer gives him. Nay more — ^For a gentleman, 
before he hire a feryaht, will require fome tefti- 
mony of his merit j whereas the matter challenges, 
his own right to fplendour, tho' poffeflfed of no 
merit at all. 

Upon my prelent fcheme of drefsj it may feem 
to anfwer fome very good purpofes. It is then 
cftablifhed on the fame foundation, as the judge's 
Tobe and the prelate's lawn. If drefs were only 
5iuthorized in men of ingenuity, we fhould find 
many aiming at the previous merit, in hopes of 

the 
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the fubfequent diftinftion. The finery of an 
empty fellow would render him as ridiculous as 
a AzT and garter would one never knighted : And 
men would ufe as commendable a diligence to 
qualify themfelves for a brocaded waiftecoat, of a 
gold fnuff-box, as they now do to procure them- 
felves a right of invefting their limbs in lawn or 
ermine. We ihould not efteem a man a coxcomb 
for his drefs, till, by frequent converfation, we 
difcovered a flaw in his tide. If he was incapa- 
ble of uttering a bon mot, the gold upon his 
coat would feem foreign to his circumflances. A 
man ihould not wear a French drefs, till he could 
give an account of the beft French authors; and 
Ihould be verfed in all the oriental languages 
before he ihould prefume to wear a diamond 

It may be urged, that men of the greatefl me- 
rit may not be able to ihew it in their drefs, on 
account of their flender income. But here it 
Ihould be confidered that another part of the 
world would find their equipage fo much re- 
duced by a fumptuary law of this nature, that 
a very moderate degree of fplendour would 
diftinguifli them more than a greater does at 
prefent. 

What 
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What I propofe howerer upon the whole is^ 
that men of merit flionld be allowed to drefii 
in prop<^!tion to it ; but this with the priTiiege 
of appearing plain, whenerer they found an e^^ 
pediency in ib doing : As a nobleman lays afide 
his garter, when he fees no Tsduable cpnfequMce 
in the diicovery of his quality. 



A CHA- 
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A CHARACTER. 

* Animae nil magna? laudis cgcntcs*" 

THERE is an oider of perfons in the 
wwid whofe thoughts never deviate from 
the common road ; whatever events occur, what- 
ever objefts prcfcnt themfelves, their obfervati- 
ons are as uniform, as though they were the con- 
fequence of infUn6t There is nothing places 
thefe men in a more iniignificant point of 
light, than a comparifon of their ideas with the 
refinements of ibme great genius. I fhall only 
add, by way of reflexion, that it is people of this 
ftamp, that, together with the founded health, of- 
ten enjoy the greateft equanimity : their pafEons, 
like dull fteeds, being the leaft apt to endanger, 
or mifguide them : yet fuch is the fatality ! Men 
of genius are often expefted to aft with moll dif- 
cretion, on account of that very fancy vphich is 
their greateft impediment. 

I WAS taking a view of Weftminfter abby, with 
an old gentleman of exceeding honefty, but the 
fame degree of underftanding, as that I have dc- 
fcribcd. 

There 
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There had nothing paffed in our way thither, 
befide the cuftomary falutations, and an endea- 
vour to decide with accuracy upon the prefent 
temperature of the weather. On paffifag over 
the threfhold, he obfervcd with an air of thought- 
fulnefs, that it was a brave antient place, 

I TOLD him, I thought there was none more 
fuitable, to moralize upon the futility of all 
earthly glory, as there was none which contain- 
ed the alhes of men that had acquired a greater 
Ihare of it. On this he gave a nod of appro- 
bation, but did not feem to comprehend me. 

Silence enfued for many minutes; when hav- 
ing had time to refleft upon the monuments of 
men famous in their generations, he flood col- 
lefted in himfelf ; affuring me ** there was no 
" fort of excellence could exempt a man from 
« death.'' 

I APPLAUDED, the juftice of his obf^rvation; 
and faid, it was not only my prefent opinion, but 
had been fo for a number of years. ** Right," 
fays he, " and for my own part I feldom love to 
** publiih my remarks upon a fubjeft, till I have 

« haci 
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* had them confirmed to me by a long courfe of 

* experience." 

This laft maxim, fomewhat beyond his ufual 
depth, occafioned a filence of fome few minutes. 
The fpring had beeii too much bent to recover 
immediately it's wonted yigour. We had taken 
fome few turns, up and down the left hand ayle, 
when he caught fight of a monument fomewhat 
larger than the reft, and more calculated to make 
imprefllon upon an ordinary imagination. As I 
remember, it was raifed to an anceftor of the D. 
of Newcaftle* ** Well," fays he, with an air of 
cunning, ** this is indeed a fine piece of work- 

* manfhip; but I cannot conceive this finery is 

* of any fignification to the perfon buryed there." 
I told him, I thought not, a'nd that, under a no- 
tion of refpeft to the deceafed, people were 
frequently impofed upon by their own pride and 
kfiefhttion. 

We were now arrived at the monument of 
Sir George Chamberlain ; where my friend had 
juft perufed enough to inform him that he was 
an. eminent phyfician, when he broke out with 
precipitation, and as tho' fome important difcp- 
very had ftruck his fancy on a fudden. I liften- 
cd 10 him with attention, till I found hina labour- 

Vo^.. 11. F . ing 
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ing to iniinaate that phyiidans themfelTes ccmld 
not faye their lives when their time was come. 

H E had not pro^reedcd many fteps from it be-' 
fore he beckoned to our Ciceroni. ** Friend,'^ 
fays he, pointing with his cane, * how long ha^ 
/* that gentleman been dead?" The man fct him 
right in that particular ; after which putting on 
a woeful cotmtcnante, ** Well,'' fay* he, ** to bef- 
^ hold how f aft time flies away ! ' 'Tis but a final! 
^ time to look back upon, fince he and I met at 
** the DcYtl *. Alas/' continued he, ** we ftialf 
* never do fo again :'' Indulging myfelf with a 
pun that efcaped me on a fudden, I told him ( 
hoped not ; and immediately took my leave. 

This old gentleman, as I have fince hear^ 
pafied his life chiefly in the country ; where it 
faintly patticipated either of pleafiire or of pain.^ 
His chief delights indeed were fenfual, but thofer 
of the lefs vigorous kind, an afternoon's pipe,- 
an evening walk, or a nap after dinner. His death», 
which happened, it fcems, quickly after, was oc- 
cafioned by an uniform application to Boftock's^ 

cordial, whatever his cafe required. Indeed his^ 

• 

difcourfe, when any complained of ficknefs> wa» 
* A well known tavern neu Tempi. Bar^ 
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k litde exuberant in the praifes of this noble cath-* 
article. But his diftemper proving of a naturd 
fd whith this remedy was wholly foreign, as well 
as this precluding the ufe of a mcfre effeftual re- 
fcipe, he expired, not without the charafter of a 
tfcwMl cbnfiderate pcrfon. I find by one part of 
his will, he obliged his heir to confume a certain 
ijuantity of ale among his neighbours, on the day 
^ he was born ; and by another^ left a ring of bells 
^ the church adjoining to his garden. It look^ 
as if the old gentleman had not only an averfio'n 
tb much reflexion in himfelf, but endeavoured to 
|if ovide againfi it in fucceeding generations. 

t HAVE fieard that he fometimes boafteii thai 
. lie was a diftant relaticii^ of Sir Rogo^ de Covecly^ 
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AN OPINION OF GHOSTS. 

IT is remarkable how much the belief of 
ghofts and apparition? of perfons departed, 
has loli ground within thcfe fifty years. This 
may perhaps be explained by the general growth 
of knowledge ; and by the confequent decay of 
fuperftition, even in thofe kingdoms, where it is 
moft effenually interwoven with their religion. 

The fame credulity which difpofed the mind 
10 believe the miracles of a popifli faint, fet afidc 
at once the interpofition of reafon ; and produced 
a fondnefs for the marvellous, which it was th« 
pricft's advantage to promote. 

It may be natural enough to fuppofe that a, 
belief of this kind might fpread in the days of 
popifti infatuation. A belief, as much fupported 
by ignorance, as the ghofts themfelves were in* 
debted to the night. 

But whence comes it that narratives of this 
kind have at any time been given, by per^ 
fons of veracity, of judgment, and of learning ? 
Men neither liable to be deceived themfelves^ 

not 
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nor to be fufpefted of an inclination to deceive 
others, though it were their intereft ; nor who 
could be fuppofed to have any intereft in it, even 
though it were their inclination. 

Here feems a further explanation wanting than 
^hat can be drawn from fuperftition. 

r GO upon a fuppofition, that the relations 
thenifelves were falfe. For as to the arguments 
femetimes ufed in this cafe, that had there been 
no true Hulling there had been no counterfeit, it 
feems wholly a piece of fophiftry. The true 
{hilling here, (hould mean the living perfon ; and 
the counterfeit refemblance, the pofthumous fi- 
gure of him, that cither ftrikcs pur fenfes, or 
our imagination. 

Supposing no ghoft then ever appeared, is it 
a confequence that no man could ever imagine 
that they faw the figure of a perfon deceafcd ? 
purely thofe, who fay this, little know the force, 
the caprice, or the defe^ of the imagination. 

Persons after a debauch of liquor, or under 
the influence of terror, or in the deliria of a fe- 
yer, qr in a fit of lunacy, or even walking in their 

fleep^ 
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fleep, have had their brain as deeply imf^refled 
with chimerical rcprcfentations, as they coul4 
poilibly haye been, ha4 theih r^prefeptauon^ 
^ruck their fenfes. 

1 HAVE mentioned but a few iijftanceg, whcrcr 
In the brain is primarily afiSb£^ed. Others mayr 
be given, perhaps not quite fo conynon, where 
the Aronger pafSons, cither acute or crpnical, 
^ave ihiprefied their Qbjeft upon the brain ; an4 
this in fo lively a manner, a$ to leave the vifio* 
liary no room to do^bt of their r^ prefence. 

How difficult then muft it be to undeceive t 
pcrfon as to objefts thus imprinted ? Imprinte4 
abfolutely with the fame fonre as their eyes them- 
selves could have pourtrayed them! And how 
many perfons muft there needs be, who coul4 
p^ver be undepeive4 at all ! 

S o M ^ of tfaefe caufes might not improbabi j 
l^ave given rife to the notion of apparitions t 
;in.d when the notion ha4 been once promuU 
gated, it had ^ natural tendency to produce mprci 
ioibncef, 

a 
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The gloom of night, that was produAive of 
tcrr<M', would be naturally produflivc of appa- 
ritions. The event confirmed it. 

The paifion of grief for a departed friend, 
of horror for a murdered enemy, of remorfe for 
a wronged teftator, of love for a miftrefs killed 
by iiKonflancy, of gratitude to a wife for long 
fidelity, of defure to be reconciled to one who 
dyed at variance, of impatience to vindicate what 
was faifely conftrued, of propenfity to confult 
"with an advifer, that is loft. ^ The more faint as 
well as the more powerful paffions, when bear- 
ing relation to a perfon deceafed, have often, I 
fancy, with, concurrent circumftances, been fuffi- 
<ueiit to exhibit the dead to the living* 

But, what is mqre, there feems no other ac^ 
count that is adec^uate to the cafe as I have dat- 
ed it. Allow this, and you have at Once a reafon, 
why the moft upright may ^ave publifhed a falf- 
hood, and the moft judicious, confirme4 an ab- 
furdity. 

Supposing then that apparitions of this kin4 
IRay i\VfC fame real ufe in God's moral govern- 

mcnt : 
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ment : Is not any moral purpofc, for which they 
may be employed, as effeftually anfwered on my 
fuppofition, as the other ? for furely it cannot be 
of any importance, by what means the brain re- 
ceives thefe images. The effeft, the conviftion, 
and the refolution' confequent, may be juft the 
fame in either of the cafes. 

Such appears, to me at leaft, to be the true 
exiftence of apparitions. 

The reafons againil any external apparition, 
among others that may be brought, are thefe 
that follow. 

They are, I think, never fecn by day; and 
darknefs being the feafon of terror and uncer^ 
tainty, and the unagination lefs reflrained, they 
are never vifible to more than one pcrfon: 
which had more probably beeo the cafe, were 
not the viiion internal, 

They have nqt been reported to have ap« 
peared thefe twenty years. What caufe can be 
affigncd, were their exiftence real, for fo great a 
f haQge as their difcontinuance ? 

Th« 
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'The caufe of fuperftitio^ has loft ground 
for this laft century ; the notion of ghofts has 
been, together, exploded : A reafon why the 
imagination fhould be lefs prone to conceive 
them ; but aot a reafon why they themfelves 
ihould ceafe. 

Most of thofe, who relate that thefe fpco 
tres have appeared to them, have been perfons 
cither deeply fuperftitious in other refpefis; 
of enthufiaftick imaginations, or flrong pai&ons 
which are the confequence; or elfe have al- 
lowedly felt fomc perturbation at the tinic. 

Some few inftances may be fuppofcd, where 
the caprice of imagination, fo very remarkable 
in dreams, may have prefented fantafms to thofe 
that waked. I believe there are few but can 
recoUeft fome, wherein it has wrought miftakes 
at leaft equal to that of a white-horfe for a wind- 
ing iheet. 

To conclude. As my hypothefis fuppofes 
fhe chimera to give terror equal to the reality, 
our beft means of s^voiding it, is to keep a 

flrift 
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ftfjA guard over our paflions To avoid in« 

temperance, as we 'would a charncl-houfe ; and 
by making frequent appeals to cool reafon an4 
.common-fenfe, fecure to ourfelvcs the property 
jjf a well regulated itpagi^atipn^ 



01^ 
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ON C A R D S, A F^agmemTt 



* # ^ # We had paffcd our evening vith fane 
certain perfoss famous for ^ heir tafte, their learn« 
ing^ and refinement : But, as ill luck would have 
it, two fellows, duller than the reft, had con- 
trivcd to put themfeWcs. upon a level by intro- 

4ucing A G4M£ AT CAEIXf. 

'Ti s a fign, faid he, the world is far gone ia 
jabfurdity, or furely the fafliion of cards could be 
^accounted no fmall one. Is it not furprizing that 
men of fenfe ihould fubmit to join in this idle 
f uftom, which appears originally invented to fup^ 
ply it's deficiency ? But fuch is the fatality ! imr 
perfe^ons give- rife to faihions; and are foUowr 
rd by thofe who do not labour under the defedf 
chat introduced them, Nor is the hoop the only 
iliftance of a faihion invented by thofe who foun4 
their account in it; and afterwards ceuntenanc*^ 
led by Qther» to whofc figure it was prcjudi* 

ml 

How 
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How can men who value themfelvcs upon 
their reflexions, give encouragement to a praftice, 
itfhich puts an end to thinking ? 

I INTIMATED the old allufion of the bow 
that acquires frcfli vigqur by a temporary rc- 
kixation. 

- He ^fwcFed, this might be applicable, pro- 
vided I could ihew, that cards did not require the 
pain of thinking; and merely exclude from it^ 
the profit and the pleafure. 

Cards, if one may guefs from their firft ap- 
pearance, feem invented for the tfe of children; 
and, among the toys peculiar to infancy, the feells^ 
the whittle, the rattle, and the hobby-horfe^ 
deferved their fliare of conunendation. By de- 
grees, men, who came neareft to children in 
undcrftanding, and want of ideas, grew ena- 
moured of the ufe of them as a fuitable enter- 
tainment. • Others alfb^ pleafed to refleft on the 
innof ent part of their lives, had recourfe to this 
amufement, as what recalled it to their mindft. 

« 

A knott of villains encreafed the party; who 

regardlefs 
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regardlefs of that entertainment which the for- 
mer feemed to draw from cards, coniidered them 
in a more ferious light, and made ufe of them 
as a more decent fubflitute to robbing on the 
road, or picking pockets. But men who pro- 
pofc to themfelves a dignity of charafter, where 
will you find their inducement . to this kind of 
game ? For difficult indeed were it to determine, 
whether it iappear more odious among (harpers, 
or more empty and ridiculous among perfons of 
charafter. 



Perhaps, replied I, your men of wit and 
fancy may favour this diverfion, as giving occa- 
fion for the crop of jeft and witticifm, which 
naturally enough arifes from the names and cir- 
cumflances of the cards. 



He faid he would allow this as a proper 
motive, in cafe the men of wit and humour would 
accept the cxcufe themfelves. 

In ihort, fays he, as perfons of ability are 
capable of furnifliing out a much more agree- 
able enter tiinment^ when a gentleman offers 
4 ' mc 
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!(ne cardsr I &all dUem H a$ his |yri?ate dbt-> 
faion that I have neither fenfe nor fan(^< 

I ASKED how mtich he had loft -^ His zxL^ 
fwer was, he did not nmch regard ten pieces j 
fcut that it hurt him to have fquaadcrcd theai 
itway on cards ; and that to the lofs of a cod* 
terfation, for which he w^uld fasre gntiA 
twtaxfd 
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ON HYPOCRISV. 

WERE hypocrites to pretend to no un^ 
common fanftity, their want of merit 
ivould be lefs difeoverable* But pretcnfions of 
this nature bring their charafters upon the car- 
pet. Thofe who endeavour to pafs for the lights 
of the world mufl expeft to attraft the eyes of 
it. A fmall bleniiih is more eafily difcoverabld 
in them, and more juftly ridiculous than a much 
greater in their neighbours. A fniatl blemlfh 
alfo pr,cfents a clue, which very often conduft* 
Us through the mod intricate niazes and dark rf- 
ceiTed of theUr character. 

Notwithstanding the evidence of thi^ 
how often do we fee pretence cultivated in pn>- 
portioa as virtue is negle6^ed ! As religion linkaf 
in one fcale, pretence is exalted in the other. 

Pehhaps there is not a moreeffeAualkey to thef 
difcovery of hypocrify than a cenforious temper. 
The mail poffcffed of real virtue, knpws the difficul- 
ty of attaining it ; and is, of courfe, more inclined to 
pity others, who happen to fail in the purfuit. The 

bypo^ 
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hypocrite, on the other hand, having never trod 
the thorny path, is lefs induced to pity thofe who 
defert it for the flowery one. He expofes the 
unhappy viftim without compunftion, and even 
wth a kind. of triumph ; notconfidering that vice 
•is the proper objeft of compaflion ; or that pfo- 
penfity to cenfure is almoft a worfe quality than 
any it can expofe* 

Clelia was born In England, of Romilh pa- 
rents, about the time of the revolution. She 
feemed naturally framed for love, if you were 
to judge by her external beauties ; biit if you 
build your opinion on her outward conduft, you 
would have deemed her as naturally averfe to 
it. Numerous were the garjons of the polite 

• 

and gallant nation, who endeavoured to over- 
come her prejudices, and to reconcile her man- 
ners to her form. Perfons of rank, fortune, 
learning, wit, youth, and beauty fued to her ; 
nor had ihe any reafon to quarrel with love for 
the'fliapes in which he appeared before her. 
Yet in vain were all applications. Religion was her 
^y objeft; and Ihe feemed refolved to pafs her 
days in all the aufterities of the moft rigid con- 
vent. To this purpofe flie fought out an abbefe 
that prefided over a nunnery in Languedoc, a 
fmall community, particularly remai:kable for 

extra* 
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extraordinary inftances of felf-denial. The ab- 
befs herfelf exhibited a perfon in which chafti- 
ty appeared indeed not very meritorious. Her 
charafter was perfeftly well known before flie 
•ttrent to prefide over this little fociety. Her 
•virtues were indeed fuch as fhe thought mod 
Convenient to her cJrcumftalices. Her fafts 
were the efFcft of avarice, and her devotions of 
the fpleen. She confidered the cheapnefs of 
houfe-keeping, as the great reward of piety, 
and added prof ufeneft to the fcven deadly fins. 
She knew fack-cloth to be cheaper than brocade, 
and alhes, than fweet powder. 

Her heart fympathized with, every cup that 
Vas broken, and fhe ihftituted a faft fof each 
domeftick misfortune. She had converted her 
larder into a ftudy, and the greater part of her 
library confifted of manuals for fafting-days. 
By thefe arts, and this way of life, flie feemed to 
enjoy as great a freedom from inordinate de- 
fires, as the perfons might be fuppofed to do 
who were favored with her fmiles, or her con- 
verfatibn. 

To this lady was Clelia admitted, and after the 
year of probation affumed the veil 

Vol. II. G Among 
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Among many others who had folicited "her 
notice, before flie became a member of this 
convent, was Leander, a young phyfician of great 
learning and ingenuity. His perfonal acccan- 
pliftiments were at leaft equal to thofe of any of 
his rivals, and his pafSon was fupcrior. He urged 
in his behalf all that wit, infpircd by fondnefsy 
/and recommended by perfon, drefs, and equipage, 
could infinuate ; but in vain. She grew angry 
at foUidtations with which fhe refolved never to^ 
comply, and which fhe found fo difficulty to 
evade. 

But Clelia now had aflumed the veil, and 
Leander was the moil miferable of moruh. He 
had not fo high an opinicfn of his fair one^s iandity 
and zeal, ajs fome dther of her admirers : But he 
had a conviftion of her beauty^ and that alto- 
gether irrefiftible. His extravagant paffion had 
produced in him a jeabufy that was aoi/e^ij 
eluded 

•* At reghia dolos — . 
^ Quid non fcntit amcar i^^ 



H* 
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He bad obferved h» mtftrefs go more fTequent- 
Ay to her confeflbr, a ycning and blddimng eccle-^ 
ifiaftk; dlaa was, perhaps, neeeflary for io mucrhi 
«ppaEreiit purity, or, a^ he thodght, eonffifteiit 
jpiouih it« It -was enough to put a loVer on the 
^2&^ add it hadi tibis effefi upon Leander. Hiil 
fufpicidns were by no means leffened, *hen be 
fduhd the convent to which Clelia had given th^ 
f^reference before all other$, was one where this 
yoting friar {applied a confdlion^l ^^u 

It happened that Leander wasf brought to 
ithe abfa^& in the Opacity of a pl^ficiaQ, and 
he had one more opportunity offex'ed .htm of be-' 
lioldingHI^lclia through the grati. 

Sh£^ quite (hocked at his appearance, burfi 
|]rat into a fudden -rage,- inveighing latterly againil 
bis |iFeiii{tiption, amd calling loudly pn the namd 
of the bleflieid virgift and the holy.friar, Th6 
eenvent was, in Chopt, alarmed ; ^or was Clelia 
fc^pafble of being pjicified till the good man wa» 
balled, in orjd^ toadlay, ])y fuita^ble applicatioiisy 
the emotions raifed by this uttexpofied inters 
tiew^ 
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Leander grew daily more convinced, that it 
was not only verbal communications which paffed 
between Clelia and the friar. This, however, 
he did riot think himfelf fully warranted to 
difclofe, till an accident, of a Angular nature, 
gave him an opportunity of receiving more ample 
teftimony- 

The confeflbr had a favorite fpaniel, whicfh 
he had loft for fome time, and was informed at 
length that he was killed, at a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, being evidently mad. •' The friar was 
at firft not much concerned ; but in a little time 
recoUefted that the dog had fnapped^ his fingers 
the very day before his elopement. A phyfician's 
advice was thought expedient on the occafion, 
and Leander was the next phyfician. He told 
him with great franknefs, that no prefcription 
he could write, had the fanftion of fo much ex- 
perience as immerfion in Tea-water. The friar, 
therefore, the next day fet forward upoii his jour- 
ney, while I^eander, not without a mifchievousr 
kind of fatisfaftion, conveys the following liaes 
' to Clelia. 



Mjr 
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" My charming Clelia, 

^ Though I yet love you to diftraftion, I 
* cannot but fufpeft that you have granted 

** favors to your confeffor> which you might, 
** with greater innocence, have granted to Le- 
** ander. Ail I have to add is this, that a- 
** njgrous intercourfes of this nature, which 
'* you have enjoyed w}th friar Laurence, put; 
** you under the like necefSty with him of feek* 
^ ing a remedy in the ocean. 

** Adieu! Leand^rP' 

Imagine Clelia guilty, and then inpiagine her 
confufion. To rail was infignificant, and to blame 
her phyfician was abfurd, when fhe found herfelf 
under a neceffity of purfuing his advice. The 
whole fbciety was made acquainted with the jour-r 
ney fhe was undertaking, and the caufes of 
it. It were uncharitable to fuppofe the whole 
community under the fame cqnftraint with the 
unhappy Clelia. However, the greater part 
thought it decent to attend her. Some went as 
her companions, fome for exercife, fome for 
amufemcnt, and the abbefs herfelf as guardian 

G 3 of 
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of her train, and con^^emed ip her fodety's miTr 
fortunes. 

What life Leander made of his difcpvery i^ 
pot known. Perhaps when he had been fuccefsT 
ful in baniihing the hypocrite, h& did not fhe\f 
himfelf very follicitous in his endeayors to refbnx) 
l^he iiimer» 

pJ. By Written when I wefit to be dipPC^ ifl 

ihp falt-wstten 
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ON VANITY. 

HISTORY preferves the memcHy of em^- 
pires and of ftates, with which it neccf' 
farily interweaves that of heroes, kings, »<( 
ftatefinen. Biography aflSbrds a place to the 
remarkable charafters of private men. Ther« 
are likewife other fubordinatc teftimonies, 
which ferve to perpetuate, at lead prolong; 
the; memories of men, whofe charaders an4 
ftations give them no claim to a pla^re in ftory^i 
For inftance, when a perfon fails of making that 
figure in the world, which he makes if* the eye$ 
of his own relations or himfelf, he is rarely dig- 
nified any farther than with his pi&ure whilft he 
is living, or with an infcription upon his monu-^ 
ment after his deceafe. Infcriptions have beeii 
fo fallacious, that we begin to expeft Kttle from 
them befide elegance of ftyle. To inveigh againft 
the writers, for their manifeft watit of truth, were 
as abfurd as to cenfure Homer for the beauties 
of an imaginary charafter — But even paintings. 
In order to gratify the vanity of the perfon whp 
befpeaks them, are taught now-a-day«, to flatter 
\xkf epitaphs* 
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Falsehoods upon a tomb or monument may 
be intitled to fome excufe in the aflfeftion, the gra- 
titude, and piety, of furviving friends. Eyen 
grief iifelf difpofes us to magnify the virtues of 
^relation, as vifible objefts alfo appear larger 
through tears. But the man who through an idle 
vanity fuffers his features to be bely'd or ex- 
changed for others of a more agreeable make, 
may with great truth be faid to lofc his property. 
in the portrait. In like manner, if he encourage 
the painter to bely his drefs, he fecms to trans- 
fer his claim to the man with whofe ftation his 
^fliimed trappings are connefled. 

I B.EMEMBER a bag-piper, whofe phyfiognomy 
was fo remarkable and familiar to a club he at- 
tended, that it was agreed to. have his pifturq 
placed over their chimney-piece. There was 
this remarkable in the fellow, that he chofe al- 
ways to go barefoot, though he was daily oflfered 
a pair of ihoes. However, when the painter had 
been fo exaft as to omit this little piece of drefs> 
the fellow offered all he had in the world, the 
whole produce of., three night's harmony, to 
have thofe feet covered in the effigie, which he 
fo much fcomed to cover in the original. Per- 
haps he thought it a di%race to his inftrumcnt 

ta 
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to be eternized in the hands of fo much appa- 
rent poverty. However, when a perfon of low 
flation adorns himfelf with trophies to which he . 
has no pretenlions to afpire, he ihould coniider 
the pi£hjre ;is actually telling a lye to pofte-. 
rity, . 



The abfurdity of this is evident, if a perfon 
affume to himfelf a mitre, a blue garter, or a 
coronet, improperly; but flation may be faife- 
fied by other dficorations, as .well as thefe. 

But I am driven into this grave difcourfc, oft 
a fubjeft, perhaps, not very important, by a real 
fit of fpleen. I this morning faw a fellow drawn 
in a night-gown of fo rich a ftuflf, that the ex- 
pence, had hip purchafed fuch a one, would more 
than half have ruined him ; and another cox- 
comb, feated by his painter m 3, velvet chair, 
who would h?ive been furprizcd at the deference 
paid him, h^d he been offered a cuihion. 



Gaudent praE>noniine moUes 



Auriculae 



It is a very convenient piece of knowledge 
for a perfon upon a journey, to know the com- 
pellations with which it is proper to addrefs thofe 

he 
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he bappeoi^ to meet bf his way. Some accui^ac^ 
htre may be of nfe to him who would be wett* 
direAed either in the leagth or the tesdency of his 
road ; or be freed fvoM a&y kin^at y ^fficialties 
hmdknt to thofe w^ do not know the country; 
It may not be indeed imprudent to accoft a paf-» 
fenger with a title fupcrior to what he may ap- 
pear to clainu This will feldom^ fail to diiufe ^ 
wofKfepful alacrity in his countens^ice ; afidbe^ 
perhaps, a method of fecuring you from an j^ 
saiiiakc ei greater in^ortance* 

I WAS led into thefe obfervatfonj by forae foU 
Bcitudes I lately underwent on account of my 
ignorance in thefe peculfarities. Being fbme-i 
what more Tcrfed in booksi thaa I csm pretencj 
to be in the orders of men, it wa$ »y fortune 
to undertake a journey, which I was to perform 
by means of enquiries. I had pafled a number 
rf miles without any fort of difficulty, by help 
of the manifold inftrn^tions that had bee& giyea 
me on my fetting out. At length being fome-f 
thing dubious concemtsg my way, I »ee a per- 
fon, whom, from hi$ nightcap and federal domeitic 
parts of drefs, I deemed to be of the neigh-? 
bourhood. His ftation of life appeared to me, 
to be what we call a gcnlcman-farmer ; a fort <rf 
fubaltem charafter; ill rcfpeft of which, tlie 

"vvory 
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motid feeiw not mfariabl^ determined. It is hi 
^rt what King Charles theSeccwdeAeemedthe 
happieft of all {bttions ; fuperior to the toilfom 
jtaft: and ricficuloos Agmtj of conftaUe; andaif 
madOi inferiar to the intncate prafiSpe ai|d ionr^ 
/Sous dedfions: of a jnftice of peace; ^ HeoeS 
^ nan,"* fays I> ^ be fs^good as. to inform me whe^ 
ther 1 91B ifi the waqF to Miiit^gtoo ?" He rcfdi-^ 
0d, with a Iwt cf furlioeis, dm hie knew nqtlung. 
jof the matter; anil xmwA away vtth as mud), 
^guft, a$ though I had palled hm rqgue Qs^ 
fafcal* 

I i>iD not readllj penetrate the caufe of hi^ 
^ifpleafure, but proceeded on my way with 
liqpes, to find other means of information. The 
pext I met was a young fellow, dreiTed in all the 
pride of rural fprucenefs ; and, beiide him, walk? 
pd a girl in a drefs agreeable to that of her 
(ompaaipn* As I prefumed him by no mean^ 
fiverfe to appear confiderable in the eyes of hi« 
mifbefs, I fuppofed a compliment might not be 
difa^eeable ; and enquiring the road to Mirling*? 
ton, addreffcd him by the name of " Honefty.*^ 
The fellow, whether to Ihew his wit before hi^ 
jniftrcfs, or whether he was difpleafed with my 
familiarity, I cannot tell, direfted me to follow a 
|>^ of my face (wjjich I was well affurcd coul4 
I be 
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be no guide to me) and that other parts would 
follow of confequence. « 

The aext I m^ appeared, by his look and 
gait, to ftand high in his own opinion. I there- 
fore judged the beil way of proceeding was to 
adapt my phrafe to his own ideas, and falutii^ 
him by the name of Sir, defired to obtain fome 
infight into my road My gentleman, without 
hefieation, gave me ample inftru^ons for the 
reft of my journey-. - 

I PASSED on, mufing with myfelf, why an ap- 
pellation relative to fortune fhould be preferred 
to one founded on merit j when I happened to 
behold a gentleman examining a fun-dial in his 
garden. ** Friend,'^ fays I, ** will you tell me 
* what a clock it is ?*' He made me no fort of 
anfwer, and feemed as much diffatisfied with my 
opennefs of temper, as with the confidence I 
placed in his— The refufal of an anfwer in 
this cafe, was not of much importance. I pro- 
ceeded on my way, and happened to meet a very 
old woman, whom I determined to accoft by the 
appellation of Dame ; and withal wiihed her a 
good night. 

But 
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' But, alas! fhe feemcd fo little plcafed with 
the manner of my addrefs, that Ihe returned 
me no manner of thanks for my kind wifhes 
as to her repofe. It is not clear whether my 
phrafe was faulty, in regard to her dignity, or 
in refpeft of her age. But it is very probable 
fhe might conclude it an impropriety in refpeft 
of botL 

I HAD by this time found the inconvenience 
' of an titter ignorance in rural diftihftions. The 
future part of my journey afforded me yet 
further means of convidtion. I was expofed to 
the danger of three quickfands, by calling a 
. girl ** fweetheart", inftead of madam ; and was 
within a foot of rulhing down a precipice, by 
calling another, " Forfooth,'* who might eafily 
have told me how to avoid it. 

In Ihort, I found myfelf well or ill ufcd, a^ 

. I happened, . or not, to fuit my falutations to 

people's ideas of their own rank. Towards the 

laft part of my ftage, I was to pafs a brook, 

fo much fwelled by land-floods, that the proper 

. way through it was undiftinguiftiable. A well- 

' dreffed gentleman was pajQTuig a bridge on my 

left- 
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left-hand. It was here of much importance for 
Jne to fuececd in my aiquiry. 2 wa% therefore^ 
♦Ineditating within myfelf which might be the 
inoit jeidearing of aLll s^pellations ; and at laft 
i)efonght him to^ive mc iome kftrnftioiis, undor' 
the aamc of "Honeft Friend.*' He was aot 
feemingly fo much pl^ed, as I aiTured myfdf 
he would be, and trudged onward without jtc- 
ply. After this, I had not gone many &cps (out 
of the path, for fo it proved) before I fcHind my- 
felf and hotfe plui^ed headlong in xht brook j 
and myia^ faoaeft frioi^ k a laaghtea: at wr' 
dowofalL 



i MADE a fidft, ^owdYGt, tDrecoTef bdth iny-^ 
£elf andhorfe, aiid, aftet a few more difficuMesy 
arrived at the end of niiy journey. I bave fince 
mada ftiift enquiry iito'the due appiioition of 
fuch inferior titles, and may, perhaps, commu- 
fticate them to you, on fome future occafion. Iff 
the mean time, you nSay, if you pleafe, confidci^ 
the vaft anpottance of fuperior titles; when there^ 
IS no one fo inconfickiable, but there is alfa ^ 
mind that it ean influeiDice^ 

When you refleft upon tfiisifubjc^ you will/ 

l^erhaps, be lefs fcvcre esk your friend — * 

wh^' 
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who, yoti tell me, is daw trafEcking for thb 
fpecies of digmt7« 

l.]£AiiK to be wife &en 'fmm fliers liarm} 
atid do uot forget to obfervt ^ecoratn, cm everf 
occaiioii that yon may have to addrefs him foi* 
-the future. Pretend >no more at the cloie of 
yjcfox ^iille to be his faithful 'fer^ant, /m»ch 
iefs his afibdionate one Tender your fervices 
limh great refpeft^ if yoii do not chufe to do it 
vith •profound veneration. He will certainly 
have no more to do» with fiscerity and^xuth^ 
Eemctmber, 

^ Maid fi palpere, wcakitrat<" 



OT? 



t 
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ON MO D E S T Y AND 
IMPUDENCE. 

WHEN a man of genius does not prints 
he difcovers himfelf by nothing more 
Jthan by his abilities in difpnte. Howev-er let 
him fhew folidity in his opinions, together with 
cafe, elegance, and vivacity m his expreffioifs, 
yet if an impudent face be found to baffle him, 
he ftiall be judged inferior in other refpefts. I 
mean he will grow cheap in mixed company: for 
as to feleft judges, they will form their opinions 
by another fcale: with thefe, a fingle epiftle, 
penned with propriety, will more effeftually prove 
his wit, than an hundred defefts in his converfa- 
tion will demonftrate the reverfe. 

Ti s true there is nothing difplays a genius, I 
mean a quicknefs of genius, more than a difpute ; 
as two diamonds, encountering, contribute to each 
other's luftre. But perhaps the odds is much a- 
gainft the man of tafte in this particular. 

Bashfulness is more frequendy connefted 

with good fenfe, than we find affurance : and 

4 impudence 
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impudence, on the other hand, is ofteathe mere 
eflfea of downright ftupidity. On this account 
the man of genius has as much the advantage of 
his antagonift, as a race-horfe, carrying a fmall 
weight, has over his rival that bes^rs a larger : 
modefty, like the weight to which I allude, not 
fuffering its owner to exert his real ftrength; 
which efirohtery is allowed to do, "vrithout lettor 
impediment* 

It may be Urged, and juftly enciugt, that \i$ 
common to be partial to the modeft man : an4 
that diffidence makes good . amends for any re-< 
ftraint it lays us under, by the prejudice it gives 
fcvery hearer in our favour. But itideed this can 
only happen, where it meets with the moft inge- 
iiuous judges* Otherwife a laugh will carry the 
'day, with which the ignorant .fide is generally 

bed accommodated* 

...» . . 

In order td put thefe antiigonifts upoii a foiiie- 
t^hat more oqual footing, I have invented the (oU 
towing inftrument j for the fole ftrufture and fale 
of whichv I am not without hopes of procuring 
a patent. What 1 mean, is an artificial laughter. 
There are few fo little cpnverfant in toys, but 
mud have feen inftruments mechanically framed 
to counterfeit the voices of different birds. The 

VoulL H quail- 
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quail-pipe i$ bi-ought to fuch perfe£Hon as even 
to dela<fc the very fpecies^ The cuckow ha^ 
teen mimicked tritli fla f efs accuracy. . Would it 
not then be an eafy matter to ireprefent the laugh 
of this empty tribe, which has in itfelf fbme- 
thing artificial ; and is not more aflFdfted than it 
is particular. For the convenience of the perfoi> 
that bears it, it's dimenfions Ihould be fo contriv- 
ed as that it might be played on in his pofeket. 
Dpes it not feem fcafible^ that a laughter of this 

* 

kind may be brought to anf^^'er every purpofe of 
that noife which k refembles ? If there be occa- 
fioir for an expletive, fet the owner feck it in Ws 
fobb J as his antagonift Would find his account id 
a loud oath or an empty pun. If there be need 
of a good founding cadence at the clofe of a. 
common period' ^ may not be amife to hanrmonize 
a fentence by what may be called a finifliing- 
ftroke. This inftrumcnt fs^ fo contrived as toprd^ 
duce all the variety of .anf. human laugh ; and 
this variation is to be regulated, iiot by the na* 
ture of your fubjeft, nor the wit or humour of 
at repartee, but by the difpofiiion of the compa-^ 
Ay, and the pi^'oper minute for fiich an interlude* 
' But to become a mafter of the feid machine,, 
fet the candidate for applaufe frequent the com- 
pany of vociferous difputants; among whom her 
may foon leara how to perform a (Sonverfatioti^ 

0^£ 
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iffHEk or two of thefc inftrtimeat$ I hare al- 
tady finatncd, motigi* «^ ;„d^gd ^ ^j^g perfcc- 
tioS) at wfakh I enpeA tbey may loon ^uxu^ 4 
geatlemaii Ti&ed me t^otber day 3rho has the 
Jasfbeft daidt^ that can be, tQ the ufe c^ them ; 
hating tiochii^ in his ciiiara&er that can obfcure 
the greateft saent; hax ^e ^cHt& modefty. I 
xommuntcatecl my indention, deiinng him to make 
tryal tof it, qn the firft pecaficm* He did fo, and 
^h&^ I ^aw liim next, gave me leave to publifii 
&e following aoGotint of it's efficacy in my next 
isuiveriifemi^t The firft time I €mpl<rjred it, faid 
my friend^ was in a fort of cpntroverfy with a 
beau ; who had contrived means by the ufe of 
•iiisihufiMbH0x,.tOifvipply both want of language and 
-of .thought* In this manner he prolonged his 
sitgmtl^it ; saA xtally to the company, which 
^coniiftfid of ladies, difcova*ed more fagacity with* 
•out thinking, than I could do by it's aififlance. 
•I bethought myfelf inmiediatcly of your .ipftru- 
tnent, and had xecourfe to it. I pbferved in what 
-^art of his diicourfe he vmoft. employed his £h' 
gers, and had fuddenly recourse to mine, with 
cqtial emphafis, and fignifioancy. The art was 
4iot difcoveted, ere I had routed my antagonift f 
having feated myfelf in a dark corner, where my 
operations were not difcernible. I obfcrved, thaut 

Ha ' as 
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as he found himfelf more clofely preffed, he grew 
more and more affiduous in his applicatipn to hia 
fnuff-box, much a« -" ^tter cloiely purfued is forc- 
^xt tu tnrow up bubbles that fliow his diftrefe. I 
therefore difcovercd gradually lefs and Icfs occa- 
fion for fpeaking ; and for thinking, none at all, 
I played only a flouriih in anfwer to the argu- 
ment at his finger's ends ; and after a while found 
him as mortal in this part as in any other. When 
his caufe was juft expiring, after a very long pur- 
fuit, arid many fruitlefs turnings and' ^vafions in 
the courfe of it, I founded my inftrument with as 
much alacrity, as a huntfman does his horn on the 
death of an hare. 

The next whom I engaged was a more formi- 
dable difputant ; and I own with a fenfe of grar 
titude that your inftrument alone could render me 
a match for him. His ftrength of argument waa 
his ftrength of lungs ; and he was, unqueftion- 
ably, an able antagdnift. However, if your ma- 
chine put me upon a par with him, I think I may 
fay without vanity, that in point of reafon, I had 
the upper hand. I ihall only add that as it 'was 
habitual for him to Anfwer arguments by voci- 
feration, fo it became needlefs for me to give 
him any anfwer of a better kind. 

• : • Thus 
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Thv$ far my friend : .1 do not queftion but 
there will appear artifts, that (hall undertake to 
inftru£l the diffident, the fubmiffiye, and the bafli- 
full, how to perform the whole gamut of orato-^ 
rical and rifible mufick : and as there is a kind 
of humorous laughter,, which draws all others 
into it's own vortex, I need not here affert that I 
would have this branch very much inculcated. 

Neither is this inftrument of importance in 
difpute alone, or controverfy ; but wherever one 
man's faculties are more prone to laughter than 
another's. Trifles will burft one man's fides, 
which will not difturb the features of another ; 
and a laugh one cannot join, is almoft asifkfome 
as a lamentation. 'Tis like a peal rung after a 
wedding ; where a whole parifh fhall be ftun- 
Hed with noife, becaufe they want that occafion 
to rejoice, which the perfons at leaft imagine to 
be* their lot, that occafioned it. The founds are 
pleafing to their ears, who find them conformable 
toaheir own ideas ; but thqfe who are not in tem- 
per, or unconcerned, find them a ftupefying re4 
petitiQn, 

• 4 

• f 

When 
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When therefore my mind is not in tunc with 
another's, what ftrikes his, will not vibrate on 
mine* All I then have to do, is to counterfeit ^ 
laugh ; which i$ an operation as artiiici^, ^ th(t 
machine I haye been defcri^ing. 

The laftions of Qur lives, even thofe we call 
moft impprtaiit, feem a$ much fubjed to trifles, a9 
ppr very lives themfelves. We frame many not? 
able proje6te in im^inationj an4 promife to pur- 
felves an equal t^rm of life. Tis however in the 
power of the minutefl acpident, tq fbprtep the 
one, and difconcert the pthen 'Tis with mankind 
gs with certain fire-rengines, whpfe motion may b^ 
jlopped in the midft of it's rapidity, by the intejr 
pofition of ftraw in a particular part pf thenu 

The fpllpwing tranflation frpm thp prigS&a} 
6pani{h, will fuffi^iently illBftrate the fpregoii^ 
jiffcrtion. Don Pejjro * ^ ^ ^ was one of th^ 
principal gra^ees pf hi$ age and pouatry. Ha 
had a genius equal to his birth, and a difpp&ic^ 
f eniarlf ably pontempiativc^ -Twas his s^uftom, oij 
this account, to retire from the wprld at ftace^ 
periods, and to indulge himfelf in all the mazes 
ff£ ^ fejf im^gipatipn. It happened ^ he one 
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iday fate in his ftudy, that he fixed his eye on qi 

ijeighbouring fpider. The mod trivial objeft, 

^f any natural objeft can be termed fo) ferved 

hijn freqaently for xht foundation of fome mo^ 

^td aijd fublime refieftion. He furwyed the crea- 

f^re attentively, and indulged the bias of his 

ihoiightj 'till he was loft in the ^xcurfions of ^ 

jpf ofound reverie. The <:urious workmanfhip of 

tlik unre^i^rded anipfial brought ^t once i^to hk 

inipd the whole art of fortific^ion. He obfery- 

ed the defjciei^^ry ^f hufiafi (killy and that no 

Cttnning cwld have .cpnfrived her fo proper aa 

h^bitat^OQ, He fojond that nso violence could af* 

fed the cxjtremities :of her lin^efc but wh?t was im^ 

mediately perceptible, uM liable tQ alarm her at the 

^center. H^ obferved the road by which flxe fal^ 

ly'd f/orth, ferved «J9 convey ictelligence from 

^ithput, at ike f^wie tji^ie that it added ftrength, 

^d ila]^i£ty xo the woda withm. He was at 

43(9ce fijrprizcd aj)4 ple?Lfed, w^th anobjeftwhicb^ 

akhipug}^ /comiR^n, be happened not to have be- 

held ip jthc f;^me light, or with the fame attenti^ 

0TL Ffom this isiftant jie bent his thpughts upoa 

$lke aijyafljcement ipf military fortification : And he 

pftcn ^KOuld declare it was this trivial incident, 

^at gave him a reliiji for that ftudy, which he 

^terwards purfuecj vijlj ijich applicatipn, an^ 

Oufcccefs. 

Hi: 
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He fpent in fhort fb much time upon the aN 

tainment of this fcience, that he grew as capable 

of executing any part of it, as fpeculation alone 

could render him. Nothing wanted now, but 

pr^iftice, to compleat f he - fame of his abilities, 

That in fhprt was his next purfuit. He became 

^efirous of experiencing, what had been fo fuc- 

cefsful in imagination, and to make thofe mural 

fallies, which had been attended there with vie- 

tory. To this end he had little to do, but excite 

the ambition of his young monarch; to enforce 

by teflimony of his iFriends his qualifications for 

|:he poft he fought ; and, on the firft delivery of 
liis petition to obtain preferment froni the king. 

This happened to be a time of the profound-^ 
^ft tranquillity : little agreeable to a perfon eager 
pf glory, furhiihed with Jkill and confcious ojF a- 
bilities. Such was this ingenious noblemen. He 
well knew the ambition of princes, and of his 
monarch in particular. But he was not acquaint- 
ed with his own. That imperious and fubtle 
paffipn, is often mod predominant when 'tis leaft 
perceived. When it once prevails in any great 
degree, we find our reafon grow fubfervient, 
and, inftead of checking or contradifting, it ftoops 
tQ flatter, and to authorize it. Inftead of unde- 

ceiying^ 
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ceitlng, (he confinns us in our error ; and evea 
levels the mounds and fmooths the obftrudiotQ^ 
which it is her natural province to interpofe. TIus 
\7as the cafe of Don Pedro: The delicacy of bis tafie 
encr eafed his fenfibility ; and bis fenfibility made Um 
more a Have. The mind of man, like the finer pans 
of matter, the more delicate it is, naturally admits the 
more deep and the more vifible impreffions. The 
pureft fpirits are the fooneft apt to take the flame. 
Let us therefore be the more candid to him, on ac- 
count of the vivacity qf his paffiong, fedwed, a? 
indee4 he was, into very uijwarrantable fchemes. 

He had in brief conceived ^ projeft, to give 
his mafter an univerfal monarchy. He had cal- 
culated every article, with the utmoft labour an4 
precifion, and intended within a few days, to prc- 
ient his projeft tq the king, 

Spain was then in a ftate of affluence ; had a 
large vpy on foot ; together with means and op- 
portunities of railing an immenfe one. 'Twcrc 
impoffible to anfwer for the poflible events, that 
might deftroy their hopes of fuch an enter- 
prize. Difficulty often attends the execution of 
things the moft feafible and well contrived in the- 
ory. But whoever was acquainted with the au- 
thor of tl^is projeftji knew the pofture pf aflfairs 

iU 
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in Epropr ^t tb^t timft f be wafcitic^ of the pricc«^ 
;u]d the many circomiUp^QS th%| c^fpiped to f^^ 
rour it, might have thought the pr^^ft woijj^ 
have heen agnted to, put ip pr a4tif^e, atftdt within 
out ibme paiticttlar iaterpoftdooi of fortuae* heeg 
uttc^ded with fu<;ce6-TrBuc formpe. ^ not pgf 
herfeif to aay partkidair tronbl^ ab^t thf 
matter* 

Don Pedro, big ^th Taft dcfigns, was ohc day 
walking in his fields. He was promifed the next 
morning an andicncc of the king. He was pre-* 
paring himfelf for a conversation, which might 
proTC pf fo much confequence to all mankind j 
when walkings thoughtfully along and regardlefjj 
of his path, his foot happenjed to flumble apd tq 
overturn an ant's-neft. He caft his eyes upon 
the ground to fee the occafion of his miftakc, 
where he fpyed* th& littje ajiimjtls ifi tjie mofl 
Hiiftrabte <:onfufion. He hgd the delicjficy oi 
featjiyient, to be v^lj forry £pr wh^t he ^ad 
4one ; aa4> putiting hlmf^lf in their condition, 
began to refleft upon the confequence. It might 
be an age, jo thejn, ,ere they could recpver their 
tranquillity. He view.ecj them with a fort of frni^e 
to fijKj the aoxiety they underwent for fuch pe- 
rishable habitations, yet he confijiered that hi^ 

contempt 
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tontempt was only the cffcft of his own fupcri* 
crity ; and that there might be feme created be* 
ings to whom his own fpecies mud appear as tri« 
fling. His remark did not ceafe here^ He con» 
fidered his future enterprizc, with an eye to 
fuch a race of beings* He found it mufl appear 
xo them in a light as difadvantageous, as the am^ 
bition and Tain-glory of an ant would, to him* 
felf. How ridiculous, he faid, muft this repub^ 
lick appear to me, could I difcem its a£Bons, as 
it has probably many, that are analogous to 
thoib of human nature, Suppofe them at con-' 
tinual variance about the property of a grain of 
^nd. Suppofe one, th^ had acquired a few 
fands more to his portion -^ as alfo one grain of 
wheat, and one fmall particle of barley-flour, 
(hould think himfelf qualified to tyrannize over 
bis equals and to lord it, uncontrouled. Gonfider 
him, on this account, opt contented to make u£e 
pf :the siumerous legs with which nature has fuj^ 
plied him, born aloft by a couple of flaves with* 
in the hollow of an hulk of wheat, five or fix 
pthers, at the fame time, attending folemnly upon 
the procefllon. Suppofe laftly that among this 
people, the prime minifter (hould perfuade the 
l^td to level war upon a neighbouring colony ; 
and this in order to be filled the fovereign of two 
jbf llpck^, inftead of one ; while perhaps their 
f prefent 
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prefent condition leaves them nothing to wifb 
ifc&dc fuperfluities. At the fame time it is in 
the power of the mofl inconiiderable among man- 
kmit nay of any fpecies of animals fuperior to 
their own, to deftroy at once the minifler and 
the people altogether ; This is dbubtlefs very rir 
dicuknis, yet this is doubtlefs my own cafe ; in 
rcfpeft of many fubordinate beings, and very 
certainly of the fupremc one. Farewell then ye 
aJr-bflilt citadels! Farewell vifions of un-folid 
glory i Don Pedro will fcek no hononr of fo e- 
qaivocal an acceptation, as to degrade his cha- 
rz&tr to a fuperior fpecies, in proportion as it 
exalts him b^fnre his own, 

See here a juft conclufion ! In fhort, he found 
it £> fairly drawn, as immediately to drop his 
projeft, leave the army, and retire : of which 
whimfical relation it may be well enough obferv- 
cd, that a fpider had enflaved the world had not 
an ant obftru£lcd his delign^ 
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UPON ENVY^ ' 

TO A FRIJfcisrD, t. G. 

WH £N CE is it, liiy friend, that 1 fed 
it impoffible to envy you, although here- 
after your qualifications may make whole millions 
do fo ? for, believe me, when I aifirm, that I deem 
it much more fuperfluous, to wiih you honoura 
to gratify your ambition, than to wiih yoa 
ambition enough, to make your honoun fatis- 
f aftory. > 

It feems an hard cafe that envy fhould be 
the confequence of. merit, at the fame dme tha^t 
fcorn lb naturally attends the want of it. 'Ti$ 
however in fome meafurc perhaps unavoidable 
(and perhaps in fome fenfe an ufef ul) paiEon in 
all the moft heroic natures: where^ refined 
through certain ftrainers, it takes the name of 
emulation. 'Tis a pain arifing in our breads, qn 
contemplation of the fupcrior advantages of ano- 
ther : And its tendency is truly good, ^ndcr fome 
certain regulations. 

A All 
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AtL hotiotir^ very eyideiitly, depends upc* 
comparifdn ; and confequendy the more ntimeroui 
are our Tuperiors, the fmaller portion of it rails 
to our (hare* Confidered relatively, we are dwarfs, 
or giants ; though confidered abfolutely, we are 
neither. However the love of this relative gran^ 
deur, is made a part of our natures ; and the tifcf 
of emulation is to excite our diligence in purfuiC 
df power, for the fake of beneficence^ The in-' 
ftances of kh perverfion are obvious to every 
one's obfervation* A vicious mind, inftead d( 
it's own emolument, ftudics the debafement df 
his fupcrior. A perfon to pleafe oi]ie of this 
caft, mull needs diveil himfelf of all ufefull ^ua** 
lities ; and in order to be beloved, - difcover no^ 
thing that is trtiely amiable^ OAe lii&y very 
fafely fix our eftefcm on thofe whom we heaf 
fome people depreciate* Merit is ^ thetn as 
uniformly odious, as The fun itfekF ixy the birds 
cf darknefs. An author, to judge of his own 
merit, may fix his eye upon this tc^ of men:j 
and fuffer his iatisfaSion to arife in d&e pmpcn>, 
lion to their difcoment^ Their difappibbatkm 
will fufficiently influence every generous Twrfom m 
£is favor : and I would as implicitly give my ap*-^ 
plaufe to one whom they pull to pieces ; as the 

inhabixanti 
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Itthabitatits of Pegu wofDiip thofe, that lujc 
been deTcytirc^ by A|)ed. 

Tis andthef jpefVerfion of th« palTicAi, thdugfa 
of a lefs irtiormous nature, whett it merely fti- 
thulates us to rival others ift pcfims of no intrifi- 
fick worth. To equal others in the ufelefs paita 
of' learning ; to purfue riches for the fake of an 
equipage as brilliant; to covet an equal know- 
ledge of a table ; to vie in jockey-lhip, or cun- 
ning at a bett. Thefe and many othor rivahhips, 
anfwer not the genuine purpofes of emulation, 

I BELIEVE the pafSon is oftentimes derived 
from a too partial view of our own and others ex- 
cellencies. We Jjehold a man poffeffed of fc«ne 
particular advantage, and we immediately refleft 
upon its deficiency in ourfelves. We wait not 
to examine what others we have to ballance it. 
We envy another man's bodily accomplishments ; 
when our mental ones might preponderate, would 
we put them into the fcale. Should we aik our 
own bofoms whether we would change fituations, 
altogether, I fancy felf-love would, generally, 
make us prefer our own condition. But if our 
fcmiments remain the fame after fuch an exami- 
nation, all ive cau juflly endeavour is our own 

real. 
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real advancemeiit. To meditate his detrimeot 
cither in fortune, power, or reputation, at the 
fabie time that it is infamous, has often a tendency 
to deprefs ourfelves^ But let us confine our emu- 
lation to points of real worth ; to riches, power, 
or knowledge ; only that we may rival others in 
beneficence. 
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A VISION. 

■ 

INGENIOUS was the device of thofe celebrated 
worthies, who, for the more effcftual pro- ' 
mulgation of their well-grounded maxims, firft 
pretended to divine infpiration. Peace be to their 
Jnanes ; may the turf lie lightly on thdr breaft ; 
and the verdure over their grave, be as perpe- 
tual as their memories ! Well knew they, quef- 
tionlefs, that a proceeding of this nature, muft 
afford an excufe to their modefty, as well as add 
a weight to their inftruftions. For, from the be- 
ginning of time, if we may believe the hiftories 
of the l>eft repute, man has ever found a delight 
in giving credit to furprtzing lies. There Was 
indeed necefiary a degree of credit, previous to 
this delight ; and there was neceflary a delight, 
in order to enforce any degree of credit. But (o 
it was, that the pleafure rofe, in a proportion to 
the wonder ; and if the love of wonder was but 
gratified, no matter whether the tale was founded 
upon a witch or an Egeria ; on a rat, a pigeon, the 
pummel of a fwotd, a bloated fibyll, or a threi^- 
foot ftool. 

Vol, IL 1 O? 
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Of all writers that bear any refemblance to 
thefe originals, thofe who approach the neareft 
are' fuch, as defcribe their extraordinary dreams 
and vifions. Of oftentation we may not, p-crad- 
venture, accufe them, who claim to themfelves 
no other than the merit of fpeftators. Of want 
of abilities we mull not cenfnre them ; when we 
, are given to know that their imagination had no 
more part in the affair, than a whited wall has, , 
in thofe various figures, which fome crafty artift 
reprefents thereon. 

The firfl meditation of a folitary, is the be- 
haviour of men in aAive life, Haplefs fpecies, 
I cry'd, how very grofsly art thou miflaken! 
How very fupine, while youth permits thee to ' 
gain the prize of virtue by reflraint ! How very 
refolute when thine <ige leaves nothing to reflrain 
thee ! Thou giveft a loofe to thine incliriations, 
^cill they lofe their veYy being ; and, like a lamp 
over-whelmed with oil, are extinguifhed by in- 
dulgence. What folly to dream of virtue, when 
there is no longer room for felf-denial ; or, when 
the enemy expires by ficknefs, to demand the 

honour of a triumph! Mufing upon this fub* 

jeft, I fell into a profound flumberj and the 

vifioi^ 
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vlfioH with which it furniihed me, ihall fupply 
materials for this efTay. 

I WAS, methought, tranfported into a winding 
valley, on each fide of whofe area, fo far as my 
^yc could fdej wfere held up (in the manner of a 
pifture) all the pleafmg obj^fts either df art or 
nature; Hills rofe one beyond andther, crowned 
with trees, at adorned With edifices ; broken 
rocks contrafted with lawns, and foaming rirera 
poured headlong over them ; gilded fpires cn^ 
livened eVen the fun-ftiine ; and lonefome ruins, 
by the fide of woods, gave a folemnity to the 
(hade. It would be endlefs, or rather impoflible, 
to give an idea of the, vaft variety* It feemed, 
as though people of whatever inclinations might 
here meet with their favorite objeft. 

While I ftood aniazedi a4d even confounded, 
at fo afloniihing a landikip; an old man ap- 
proached towards me, and offered his aflTiftance 
In alleviating my furprlze* You obfcrve, fays 
he, in the middle pa;h, a train of fprightly female 
pilgrims ^, conduced by a matron f of a graver 
call. She is habited, as you may obferve, in a 
robe far more plain and fimple than that of any 

• The PaffioDJ. t Rcafon. 
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^dft her followers* It is her proyinee to 
ftrain her pupils, that the objefls glittering on 
each fide may not feduce them to make excur- 
fionsy from which they fcarce ever find their 
fight way again^ You may not, perhaps, fufpeft 
the gulph& and precipices that lie imermixed 
amidft a iccnery fo delightful to the eye. You; 
fee, inclee4 ^t ^ confiderable diflance> the gik 
dome of a tempk> raifed on coluinns of the* 
whitcft marble. I raftft inform you; that,withi» 
tWs temple refides^ a lady *, weaving wreaths <rf 
knmonal amaranth for that Worthy matron, if 
ftie exert her authcwrity ; and, as their obedience 
is more of lefs entire, flie has aUb garlands cf 
mferior luftrc to re^cwnpence the ladies in hv 
srain^ 

Your own fagacity, added he, will fupply the 
place of farther inftniAions, and then vaniflieci 
In an iaftantr 

The fpace before me, as it appeared, was* 
crolTed by four fucceffive rivers* Over thefc 
were thrown as many bridges, and beyond each 
of thefe dreams the ground feeifcd to vary it's 
degree of luftre, as much as if it had lain under 

• Vktiw. 
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tl diiFerent climate. On the fide of each of thefe 
rivers appeared^ as I thought, a receptacle for 
travellers ; (o that the journey feemed to be por- 
tioned into four diftin^t ftages. It is poifible that 
thefe were meast to reprefent the periods of a 
tnan's life ; which may be diftinguilhed by the 
tnames of iafaQcy> youth, manhoodi and old age. 

During the firft ftage, <air ^avelleiv pwh 
ceeded withoujt much difturbance. Their cxcur- 
fions were of no greater e^ent than to crop 9, 
primrofe, or a daify, that grew on the way-fides 
And in thefe thSr govemefs indulged them. She 
gave them but few checks^ and they aflbrded her 
but little occafion. But when they arrived at the 
fecond period, the cafe then was greatly altered* 
The young ladies grew vifibly enamoured of the 
l)eauties on each fide ; and the govemefs began 
to feel a confcioufHefe of her duty to reft rain 
them. They petitioned clamoroufly to make one 
fkoTt cxcurfion, and met with a decent refufaL 
One of them, tiiat vifibly fhewed herfelf the 
greateft vixen and romp ^ amongft them, had a 
thoufand arts and ftratagems to circumvent her 
Vejl-meaning govemefs. I muft here mention, 
ff^t I remarked afterwards, that fome of the 

f Lore. 
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pupils felt greater attraftions in one ftage j an4 
fome in another. And the fcenc before them 
being well variegated wilh mofly banks, and purl- 
ing ftreams, friiking lambs, and piping fhepherds j 
infpired a longing that was inexpreflible, to on^ 
that feemed,bf an amorous complexion. She rer 
quefted to make a Ihort digreffion j pointed to th^ 
band of fliepherds dancing; and, as I obferved, 
prefented a glaft, through which the matron 
might diftinftly view them. The governefs apr 
plied the glafs, and it was wonderful to trace the 
change it effefted. She, who before had with 
much conftancy oppofed the prdl^ers of her peti- 
tioner, now began to lean towards her demands; 
and, as if ihe herfelf were not quite indifferent 
to the fcdne of pleafure flie had beheld, grew 
remifs in her difcipline ; foftened the language 
of diffent ; and with a gentle reprimand, fuffered 
her pupil to elope. After this, however, fhe 
winked her eyes ; thaf Ihe might not at leaft bear 
teftimony to the ftep fhe did not approve. When 
the lady had gratified her curiofity, Ihe returned 
for tlie prefent ; but with an appetite more in- 
flamed, and more impatient to repeat her frolick. 
The governefs appeared uneafy, and to repent 
pf her own compliance; and reafon good fli? 
had ; confidering the confidence it gave her pupil, 
^nd the weight it took from her own authority. 
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They were not paffcd far from the fccond 
ftagc of their journey, ere they all determined 
to rebel, and fubmit to the tyranny of their 
leader no longer. 

Another now too^c the lead; and feizing an 
embroidered handkerchief, compleatly hood* 
winked the direftrefs. All now was tumult, 
anarchy, difagreement, and confufion. They 
led their guide along, blindfold, not without 
propofals of downright murder. They foon loft 
' fight of the regular path, and ftrode along with 
amazing rapidity. I jQiould, however, except 
fome few ^, who, being of a complexion naturally 
languid, and thus deprived of their proteftrefs, 
had neither conftancy to keep the road, nor fpirit 
chough to ftray far from it. Thefe found the 
iitmoft of their inclination gratified, in treafuring 
up ftiells from the banks of the river, fcooping 
foflils from the rocks, or preferving plants that 
grew in the valley, A moth or butterfly afforded 
them a chace, and a grub or beetle was a fuitablie 
^mpanion. But to return to the vagabonds. 

. The virtaofo-paffion. 
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The lady that performed the fear of blindingf^ 
her governefs, for a time, bore the chief rule } 
and held the reft in a ftate of fervitude *. She 
feemed to be indeed formed for that power and 
grandeur, which was her delight ; being of a fta- 
ilure remarkably tall, with an air of dignity ia 
her countenance. Not but others would fomc* 
times iniift upon fome tempc»rary gratification. 
As they ihapcd their w^iy to a great city, f one 
would loll and loiter on a bed of rofes ; anothef 
would join the danqe of fhepherds, and fometimes 
retire with I one into the covert, A § third 
would not move a ftep further, till fhe had ga^ 
thered fome pre that was waChed from the moun-* 
tains. When they entered the city, their diiE-<^ 
pation was; yet more obferyablc. j| One intoxi- 
cated herfelf with cordials ; ** another went ia 

• A. 

queft of lace and equipage. The f f lady, how* 
ever, at this time inoft enterprizing, and who 
(as I mentioned before) had given fuch a turn to 
their affairs, difcovered a ftrange fondnefs herfelf 
for lawn and ermine, embroidered- ftars, and 
golden c<:dlars. However diflSicult it feemed to 

jreach them, or how little neceffary foever they 

.#'".• ■' • 

• Ambition, f Indolence. J Gallantry, 

J Avarice. || Ebriety. ' ** Pride and Vaniqr. 

feemed 
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feemed to happinefs, thefe alone engaged her 
attention ; and to thefe alone her hopes afpired^ 
Nay ihe went fo far, as, in failure of thefe, to 
refolve on miferj and wilful wretchedneis. 

She at length fuaeeded^ at lead fo far, as 
CO find how little they enhanced her happinefs ; 
and her former compeers having ruined their 
coExftitutioQS, were once again deiirous to haye 
their queen reign over them. In fbort, their 
k>yalty regained the afcendant ; inf<»nuch, that 
with one confent they removed the bandage from 
lier eyes> and vowed to obey her future di- 
re^ons^ 

She promifed to procure them all the happine6 
^hat was confident vnth their prefent ftate ; and 
advifed them all to follow her towards the path 
they had forfaken. 

Our travellers, in a little time after this, 
paffed over the bridge that introduced them to 
fhtiT clofing ft age. The fubjcfls, very orderly, 
repentant, and demiffive : The govemefs, more 
rigid and imperious than ever. The former, 
withered, decrepid, languiittiing ; the latter, in 
greater vigour, and more beautiful than before, 
^ime appeared to produce in her, a very oppofitc 
'^^ * effea 
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clFeft to thkt it wrought in her companions. She 
fccmed, indeed, no more that eafy duftile crea^^ 
tare, infulted and borne away by the whims of 
her companions. She appeared more judicious 
in the commands ftie gave, and more rigorous in 
the execution. In fhort, both her own aftivity, 
and the fupine lethargy of thofe whom fhe con^ 
dufted, united to make way for her unlimited 
authority. Now, indeed, a more limited rule 
might have fecured obedience, and maintained 
a regularity; The ladies were but litttle ftruck- 
with the glare of pbjefts on each fide the way. 
One aloue I miift exgept, whom I beheld look 
wiihfuUy, with a retorted eye, towards thp goldep 
ore waflied down by the torrents. The gover- 
nefs reprefented, in the flrongeft terms, that 
thefe materials could not be imported into the 
realms they werp about to enter. That, were 
this even the cafe, they could te there of no in\- 
portance. However ftie had not extirpated the 
biafs of this craving dame, when they appros^ch- 
ed the temple to which I formerly alluded, 

Tke. temple flood upon a lofty hill, half en- 
circled with treps of never-fading verdure. Ber 
twecn the milk-white columns (which were of 
the Dorick order, the bafes gilt, as alfo the ca- 
pitals) a blaze of glory JiTued, of fuch fuperJQr 

luftre. 
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luftre, that none befide the govemefs was able 
to approach it She, indeed, ^th a deje&ed 
countenance, drew near unto the goddefs ; who 
gendy waved her hand, in the way of falutaticxi. 

The matron feemed lefs dazled, than delighted, 
with her exceffive beauty. She accofted her 
with reverence, and with much diffidence began 
to mention their pretenfion to her favor. ** Sh? 
** muft own, ihe had been too remifs in the be- 
** ginning of her government • (he hoped it would 
** be attributed to inexperience in the fubtle. wiles 
^ of her fellow-travellers^ She flattered herfelfi 
^ that her feverity towards the conclufion of her 
^journey might in fome fort make attonement 
^ for her misbehaviour in the beginning. Laftly, 
^ that flie fometimes found it impoffible to hear 
^ the diftates of the Goddefs amid the clamours 
^ of her pupils, and the din of their perfuafions.** 

To this the Goddefs made reply. 

^ You have heard, faid fhe, no doubt, that 
^ tl^e favors I beftow, are by no means confiftent 
^* with a ftate of inactivity. The only time when 
** you were allowed an opportunity to defervc 
^ them, was the time when your pupils were the 
^ moll refraftory and perverfe. The honours 
^ you expe'ft in my court are proportioned to the 

4 . ^difficulty 
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•^dtfEculty rf'a good undertaking. May yon, 
f^ hereafter, partake them, in reward of your 
^•inore vigorcxis condufl:: For the prcfent you 
^ arc little entitled to any recompencc from me. 
.• As to your pupils, I obfervc, they have paffcd 
^ Xemence upon themfelves*'* 

At this inftant of time the bell rung for fup-. 
per, and awaked me j I found the gardener by 
my fide, prepared to plant a parcel of trees j 
and that I had flumber^d away the hours, in 
«rhich I (hould have given him fuitaljle 4ircc- 
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UNCONNECTED THOUGHTS 
ON GARDENING. 



GAl^DENING may be divided into 
three fpecics — kitchen-gstfdening-^par^ 
tcrre-gardemng — aad land/kip, or pi^reique^ 
gardening : which latter is the fubjeft intended 
in the following pages— It confifts in pleafing the 
imagination by fcenes of grandeur^ beauty^ or 
variety. CoBTenience merely has no ihare herej 
any farther than as it pleafes the imagination. 

Perhaps the diviiion of the pleafures of ima« 
gination, according as they arc ftruck by the 
great, the various^ and the beautiful, may be ac* 
curate enough for my prefent purpofe : why each 
of them affe^ us with pleafure may be traced 
in other authors. See Burke, Hutchinfon, Ge-> 
rard. The theory <rf agreeable fenfations, &c * 

* Garden- SCENES may perhaps be divided into the fu* 
blime, the beautifully and the melancholy or peniive ; to which 
lad I know not but we may aillgn a middle place betwixt die 
former two, as being in ibm& S>rt compofta of both. See 
Bj|irke*s fublirae, ^c. 

I There 
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Theue feems however to be fome objefli 
which afford a pleafure not reducible to either of 
the foregoing heads- A ruin, for inllauce, may 
be neither neW to us, nor majeftick^ nor beau- 
tiful, yet afford that pleafing melancholy which 
proceeds from a reflexion on decayed magnifi- 
cence. For this reafon an able gardiner ftiould 
avail himfelf of obj efts, perhaps, not very ftrik- 
ing ; if they ferve to conneft ideas, that convey 
reflexions of the pleafmg kind. 

Objects fhould indeed be lefs cztlculated to 
ftrike the immediate eye, than the judgment or 
well-formed imagination ; as in painting. 

It is no objeftion to the pleafure of novelty, 
that it makes an ugly objeft more difagreeable. 
It is enough that it produces a fuperiority be- 
twixt things in other refpefts equal. It feems, 
on fome occafions, to go even further. Are there 
not broken rocks and rugged grounds, to which 
we can hardly attribute either beauty or gran- 
deur, and yet when introduced near an extent 
of lawn, impart a pleafure equ^l to more ffiape- 
ly fcenes ? Thus a feries of lawn, though ever 
fo beautiful, may fatiate and cloy, unleft the eye 

paffcs 
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paffes to them from wi W» ktnts ; and then they 
acquire the grace of mSVitty. 

Variety appears'ti tiBi^^to derive good part 
of it's effeft from ii64^'; as the eye, jMing 
from one form or cbtej^ ^to a form or color of a 
different kind, find^*'S^dcgree of novehy in it's 
prefentobjeft whieh Words immediate fatisf ac- 
tion. ''•[ 

r 

Variety however, in fome inftances; may he 
carried to fuch excefs as to lof(? it's whole effeft. 
I have obferved ceilings fo crammed with ftucco- 
omaments ; that, although of the moll different 
kinds, they have produced an uniformity. A 
fufficient quantity of undecorated fpace is necef- 
fary to exhibit fuch decorations to advantage. 

Ground fliould firft be conlidered with an 
eye to it's peculiar charafter : whether it be the 
grand, the favage, the fprightly, the melancho- 
ly, the horrid, or the beautifulL As one or 
other of thefe charafters prevail, one may fome- 
what ftrengthen it's effeft, by allowing every 
part fome denomination, and then fupporting it's 
title by fuitable appendages— i For inftance, Th« 
lover's walk may have affignation feats, with pro- 
per 
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per mottoes— Urns tA iiiihhfuUioyers-.. Trophies^ 
garlands, .&c. by me»f§v^ art 

What an advant^ iauft fome Italian feats 
derive from the circi»i^9^c of being fituato 
on ground mentioned ip tl^r^^lai&cks ? And, even 
in England, wherever a p^rk or garden bappensi 
to have been the fcene of any event in hiftory^ 
one would furely avail one's felf of that circum-' 
ftance, to make it more interefting ta the ima^ 
gination. Mottoes fhould allude to it, columtis^, 
&c. record it ; verfes moralize upon it ; and cu^ 
riofity receite it's ihare of plcafure* 

I N defigning a houfe and gardens, it is happy 
when there is an opportunity of maintaining si 
fubordination of parts; the houfe fo luckily 
placed as to exhibit a view of the whole defign* 
I have fometimes thought that there was room 
for it t9 refemble an epick or dramatick poem« 
It is rather to be wifhed than required, that the 
more ftriking fcenes may fucceed thofe which arc 
Jlefs fo. 

Tafte depends much upon temper. Some pre- 
fer TibuUus to Virgil, and Virgil to Homer 

Hagley to Persfield, and Persfield to the Welft 

mountains* 
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mountains. This occafions the different prefer- 
ences that are given to fituations — A garden 
ftrikes us moft, where the grand, and the plea-^ 
ling fucceed, not intermingle, with each other, 

I BELIEVE, however, the fublime has general- 
ly a deeper effeft than the merely beautiful. 

I USE the words landikip and profpeft, the for- 
mer as expreffive of home fcenes, the latter of 
diftant images. Profpefts fliould take in the blue 
diftant hills ; but never fo remotely, that they be 
not diftinguifliable from clouds. Yet this mere 
extent is what the vulgar value. 

Land SKIP ihould contain variety enough t<> 
form a pifture upon canvas ; and this is no bad 
tefl, as I think the landikip painter is the gardi- 
ner's beft defigner. The eye requires a fort of 
ballante here ; but not fo as to encroach upon 
probable nature. A Nvood, or hill, may balance 
a houfe or obelifk ; for cxaflnefs would be dif- 
pleafing. We form our notions from what we 
have feen ; and though, could we comprehend the 
univerfe, we might perhaps find it uniformly re* 
gular; yet the portions that we fee of it, habi-^ 
tuate our fancy to the contrary. 

Vo^. n. K The 
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The eye (hould always look rather down upon 
water: Cuftomary nature makes this requifite. 
I know nothing more fenfibly difpleafing thaa 

Mr. T 's flat ground betwixt his terras and 

his water. 

I T is not esrfy to account for the fondnefs of 
former times for ftrait-lined avenues to their 
houfes; ftrait-Kned walks through their woods j 
and, in ihort, every kind of ftrait-line; where 
the foot is to travel over, what the eye has done 
before. This circumftance, is one objeftion. 
Another, fomewhat of the fame kind, is the re- 
petition of the fame objeft, tree after tree, for 
a length of way together. A third is, that this 
identity is purchafed by the lofs of that variety, 
which the natural country fupplies every where ; 
in a greater or lefs degree. To (land ftill and 
furvey fuch avenues, may afford fome flender 
fatisfaftion, through the change derived - from 
perfpeftive ; but to move on continually and find 
no change of fcene in the leaft attendant on our 
change of place, muft jgive aftual pain to a per- 
fon of tafte. For fuch an one to be condemned 
to pafs along the famous vifta from ^ Mofcow 
to Petersburg, or that other from Agra to Labor 

f In Montefquieu, on Tafte. 

in 
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in India, mud: be as difagreeable a fentence, as 
CO be condemned to labour at the gailies. I 
conceived fome idea of the fenfation he muft 

feel, from walking but a few minutes, immured, 

» 

betwixt Lord D 's high-fliorn yew-hedges j 

which run cxaftly parallel, at the diftance of a- 
bout ten feet j and are contrived perfeftly to ex- 
elude all kind of obje^te whatfoeven 

When a building, or other objeft has been 
once viewed from its proper point, the foot fhould 
never travel to it by the fame path, which the 
eye has travelled over before, Lofe the objeft, 
and draw nigh, obliquely. 

The fide-trees in viftas (hould be fo drcum- 
ilanced as to afford a probability that they grew 
by nature. 

Ruinated ftruftures appear to derive their 
power of pleafing, from the irregularity of fur- 
face, which is VARIETY ; and the latitude they 
afford the imagination, to conceive an enlarge- 
ment of their dimenfions, or to recoUeft any 
-events or circumftances appertaUning to their prif- 
tine grandeur, fo far as concerns grandeur and 
folemnity. The breaks in them fhould be as 
bold and abrupt as poffibje, — ^If mere beauty be 

K 2 aimed 
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aimed at (which however is not their chief c» 
^ellencc) the waving line, with more eafy tranf* 
itiotis, will become of greater importance — ^Events 
relating to them may be fimtilated by numberlcfe 
Ihtle Artifices y but it is ever to be rci!icn*bere4 
that high hills aikl fudden defcems are moil 
ftiitable to caftles ; and fertile vales^ near wood 
and water, moft imitative of the ufual fituatioa 
for abbeys and religious houfcs ; large oaks, in 
particulsur, arc cffential to thefe latter. 

Whofe branching arms, and reverend height 
Admit a dim religion* light 

* 

A cottage is a pleafmg objeft partly on account 
of the variety h may introduce ; on account of 
the tranquillity that feems to reign there ; and 
perhaps, (I am fomewhat afraid) on account of 
the pride of human nature. 

Long! alterius fpeQare laborem. 

in a fcene prefented to the eye, objefls fhould 
liever lie fo much to the right or left, as to give it 
any uneafmefs in the examination. Sometimes, 
however, it may be better to admit valuable objeftj 
even with this difadvantagc. They ihould elfe 

never 
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Taever be feen beyond a certain angle. The eye 
fnuft be eafy, before it can be plcafed. 

N o n^ere flope from one fide to the other j:ap 
Jie agreeable ground : Th^ ejr^e requires a bal- 
lance — i. e. a degree of uniformity : but this may 
be otherwife effefted and the rule fhould be un- 
>ierllpod with fome limitation. 

-—Each alley has it^s brother, 

.And half the plat-form juft reflefts t^e othef. 

L E T us examine what may be faid m favour 

of thjat regularity which Mr. Eope expofes. 

•Might he not fifeemingly as well objeft to the 

.difpofition of an human face, becaufe it has an 

•eye or cheek, that is the very pifture of it's 

companion? Or does i?ot providence who ha$ 

obferyed this regularity, in the external ftrufturc 

of our bodies and difregarded it within^ feem tb 

confider it as a beauty ? The arms, the limbs, 

.aaid the feveral parts of them cgrtefpond, but 

it is not . the fame cafe with the thorax and the 

abdomen. I believe one is generally foUicitous 

•for a kind of ballance in a landikip, and, if I am 

•tiot miftakcn, the painters generally furnifhone: 

• A building for inftance on one fide, contrafted by 

a group of trees, a large oak, or a rifing hill sm 

the other. Whence then does this tafte proceed, 

3 K but 
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but from the love we bear to regularity in per- 
fection ? After all, in regard to gardens, the 
(hape of ground, the difpofition of tree?, and 
the figure of water, muft be facred to nature ; 
'an4 no forms muft be allowed that make adif- 
covery of art. 

$ All trees have a charafter analogous to that 
of men: Oaks are in all refpefts the perfeft 
image of the manly charafter ; In former times 
I ihould have faid, and in prefent times I think 
I am authorized to fay, the Britiih one. As a 
brave man is not fuddenly either elated by prof- 
perity, or deprefled by adverfity, fo the oak dif- 
playsnot it's verdure on the fun's firft approach; 
nor drops it, on his firft departure. Add to this 
it's majeftic appearance, the rough grandeur of 
of it's bark, and the wide protcftion of. it's, 
branches. 

A LARGE, brandling, aged oak, is perhaps 
the moft venerable of all inanimate objefts. 

Urns are more foleran, if large and plain; 
more beautiful, if lefs and ornamented.. So- 
lemniry is perhaps their point, and the fituati'- 
«n of them ihould dill cooperate with iu 



By 
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By the way, I wcMider ihat kad flames are 
not more in vogue in our modem gardens* 
Though they may not exprefs the finer lines- of 
an human body, yet they feem perfe&ly well 
calculated, on account of their duration, to em- 
beliifii land&ips, were they fome degrees infe^ 
rior to what we generally behold. A ftatue in 
H room challenges examination, and is to be ex- 
amined critically as a ftatue, A ftatue in a gar- 
den i^ to be confidered as one part of a fcene or 
land/kip ; the minuter touches are no more eflen-^ 
tial to it, than a good landikip painter would 
efteem them were he to reprefent a ftatue in his 
pifhire. 

« 

Apparent att, in it's proper province, is al- 
moft as important as apparent nature. They 
contraft agreeably; but their provinces ever 
ihould be kept diftiuA, 

Where ftxne artificial beauties are fo dexte- 
Touily managed that one cannot but conceive 
them natural, fome natural ones fo extremely for-* 
tunate than one is ready to fwear they are arti*- 
£ciaU 

Con- 
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CoKCEiiNiNG fcenesy the more uncommon 
they appear, the better, provided they form a 
piAure, and include nothing that pretends to be 
of nature's production, and is not. The fhape of 
of ground, the fite of trees, and the fall of water, 
nature's province. Whatever thwarti her is 
treafon. 

On the other hand, buildings and the works 
of art, need have no other reference to nature 
than that they afford the iuffi/Am with which the 
human mind is delighted. 

Art fliould never be allowed to fet a foot in 
the province of nature, otherwife than clandef- 
tinely and by night Whenever ftie is allowed 
CO appear here, and men begin to compropiife the 
difference — Night, gothicifm, confuiion and ab- 
folute chaos are come again* 

To fee one's urns, obeliiks, and waterfalls 
laid open ; the nakednefs of our beloved mif- 
crefles, the naiads, and the dryads, expofed by 
that ruffiap winter to univerial obfervation ; is a 
fevcrity fcarcely to be fupported by the help of 
blazing hearths, chearful companions, and a bot- 
tle of the moll grateful burgundy. 

. Thjd 
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The works of a pcrfon that builds, begin im-» 
tnediately to decay; while thofe of him who 
plants begin dhreftly to improve. In this, plant- 
ing promifes a more lafting pleafure, than build- 
ing ; which, were it to remain in equal perfeftion, 
would at belt begin to moulder and want repairs 
in imagination. Now trees have a drcumftancc 
that fuits our tafte, and that is annual variety. 
It is inconvenient indeed, if they caufe our love 
of life to take root and flourifh with them; 
whereas the very famenefs of our ftruftures will, 
without the help of dilapidation, fervc to wean 
tis from our attachment to them. 

I T 18 a cuilom in fome countries to condemn 
the char afters of thofe (after death) that have 
neither planted a tree, nor begat a child. 

The tafte of the citizen and of the mere 
peafant are in all refpefts the fame. The for-* 
mer gilds his balls; paints his ftonework and 
ftatues white; plants his trees in lines or cir- 
cles; cuts hi« yew-trees four-fquare or conic; 
or gives them, what he can, of the refemblanco 
. of birds, or bears, or men ; fquirts up his rivu- 
let in jetteaus ; in ihort, admires no part of na- 
ture, 
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ture, but her duftility : exhibits every thing that 
is glaring, riiat impKcs expence, or that effcfts a^ 
furprize becauie k i$ umvatural. The peaiant if 
liis adixdren 

« 

It i$ atways tobe remembercc^ in gin-dening 
that fublimity or magnificence, and beauty or ' 
▼ariety, arc very different things^ Every fcenc 
we fee in nature is either tame and infipid ; oc 
compounded of thofe^ It ofteur happens that- 
the £une groit&d may receive frwi art, either 
certain degrees of fublimity and ms^^nific^enccii 
or certain degrees of variety and beauty ; or a^ 
Bubctttre of each kind. In this qafe it remains to 
be codidered in which light they can be ren-. 
dered mod remarkable^ whether as ob)e6b of 
beauty^ or magnificence. E^ven the temper of 
the proprietor {hould not perhaps be wholly 
difregarded : tor certain complexions of foul will 
prefer an orange tree or a myrde^ to an oak or 
cedar. However this Ihauid not induce a gardi-» 
ner to parcel out a lawn into knots of ihrubn 
bcry ; car inveft a mountain with a garb of rofes^ 
This would be like dreffing a giant in a farfenet 
gown, or a faracen's head in a bruifels night* 
cap. Indeed the fmall and circular clumps of 
firs, which I fee planted upon fome fine large 
fwells, put me often in mind of a coronet placed 

4 ^ 
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.011 an elephant or camel's back. I fay a gardi«« 
jner fhould not do this, any more than a poet 
ihould attempt to yrrite* of the king of Frulll^^ 
in the ftyle qf PhiKps. On the other fide, what 
wonld become of Lesbians fparrow ihould it be 
treated in the fame language with the anger cf 
Achilles ? 

Gardincrs may be divided into three forts, the 
landikip gardiner, the parterre gardiner, and 
the kitchen gardiner, agreeably to our firft di^ 
Tifion of gardens* 

c 

I HAVE ufed the word landikip-gardiners ; be- 
4:aufe in purfuance of our prefent tafte in gar- 
dening, every good painter of landikip appears 
to me the moft proper defigner. The misfortune 
of it, is, that thefe painters are apt to regard 
the execution of their work, nuich more than the 

choice of fubjefli 

^ ■ • • 

The. art of diftancing and approximating, 
comes truly within their fphere : the former by 
. the. gradual diminution of diftin&iefs, and of 
fize ; the latter by the reverfe. A ftrait lined 
avenue that is widened in front, and planted there 
with ewe trees, then firs, then with trees more 
and more fady, «tUl they end in the almond-wil<^ 

low. 
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low, or filver ofier ; will produce a very remark* 
able deception of the former kind; which do^ 
ception will be encreafed, if the nearer dark 
trees, are proportionable and truly larger - than 
diofe at the end of the avenue that are more 
fady. 

To diftance a building, plant as near as you 
can to it,, two or three circles of different co- 
loured greens — Ever-greens are beft for all fuch 
purpofes— Suppofe the outer one of holly, and the 
next vf laurel, &c. The confequence will be that 
the imagination immediately allows a fpace be- 
twixt thefe circles and another betwixt the houfe 
and them ; and as the imagined fpace is indetermi- 
nate, if your building be dim-coloured, it will not 
appear inconfiderable. The imagination's a greater 
magnifier than a microfcopic glafs. And on this 
head, I have known fome inftances, where by (hew- 
ing intdrmediate ground, the diftance has ap- 
peared lefs, than while an hedge or grove con^ 
cealed it. 

Hedges, appearing as fuch, are univerfally 
bad. They difcover art in nature's province. 

Trees in hedges partake of their artificiali- 
ty, and become a part of ihttXL There is no 
1 more 
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ftiore fudden, and obvious improveineDt> th^n an 
hedge removed, and the trees remaining; yet 
not in fuch manner as to mark out the former 
hedge« 

Water (hould ever appear, as an irregular 
Jake, or winding ftreanu 

Iflands give beauty, if the water be adequate j 
but ieffcn grandeur through variety. 

It was the wife remark of fome fagacious ob- 
ferver, that familiarity is for the mod part pro- 
dudive of contempt. Gracelefs o£pring of fo 
amiable a parent ! Unfortunate beings that we 
are, whofe enjoyments muft be either checked, 
or prove deftruftive of themfelves. Our paffions 
are permitted to fip a little pleafure ; but are 
extinguilhed by indulgence, like a lamp over- 
whelmed with oil Hence we negleft the beauty 
with which we have been intimate ; nor would 
any addition it could recehre, prove an equivalent 
for the advantage it derived from the firft im- 
preffion. * Thus negligent of graces that have 
the merit of reality, we too often prefer imagi- 
nary oi^cs that have only the charm of novelty : 
And* hence we may accQunt, in general, for the 

preference 
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{>reference of art to nature, in oar old fafhional 

gardens* 

t . . . 

* 
Art, indeed, is often requifite to coUeft and 

q)itomize the beauties of nature; but ihould 
never be fuffered td fet her mark upon them : 
I mean in regard to thofe articles that are of na- 
ture's province; the ihaping of ground, the 
planting of trees, and the difpolition of lakes and 
rivulets. Many more particulars 'will foon oc- 
cur, which, however, (he is allowed to regulate, 
fomewhat clandeftinely, upon the following ac- 
count—Man is not capable of comprehending the 
univerfe at one furvey. Had he faculties equal 
to this, he might well be cenfured for any mi- 
nute regulations of his ovm. It were the fame, 
& if, in his prefdat fituation, he ftrove to find 
amufement in contriving the fabrick of an ant's 
neft, or the partitions of a bee-hive. But we 
are placed in the corner of .a fphere ; endued 
neither with organs, nor allowed a ftation, pro- 
per to give us an univcrfal view; or to exhibit 
to us the variety, the orderly proportions, aikl 
difpofitions of the fyftem. We perceive many 
breaks and blemifties, feveral neglefl:ed and un- 
variegated places' in the part ; which, in the- 
whole would appear either imperceptible, or 
beautiful And we might as rationally expeft a 

fnail 
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fnail to be fausfied with the beauty of our par- 
t^rresy flopes» and terrafiies-— or aa ant to prefer 
our buildings to her own orderly range of grar 
nariei, as diat man ihould be fatisfied, without at 
fingle thought that he can improTC the fpot that 
falls to his ihare* But, though art be neceflarf 
for colleAing nature's beauties, by what reaibn 
is ihe authorized to thwart and to oppofe her ? 
Why, fantaftically endeavor to humanize thx^a 
vegetables, of which nature, diicreet nature^ 
thought it proper to make trees ? Why endow 
the vegetable bird with wings, which nature has 
made momentarily dependent/ upon the foil ? 
Here art feems very afieAedly to make a difpldjr 
of that induftry, which it is her glory to conccaL 
The (tone which reprefents an afteriik, is valued 
only on account of it's natural production : Nor 
do we view with pleifure the laboured carvings 
and futile diligence of Gothic artifls. We view 
with much mere fatisfa£tion fome plain Grecian 
fabric, where art, indeed, has been equally, 
but lefs vifibly, induftrious. It is thus we, in- 
deed, admire the (hining texture of the. filk- 
worm ; but we loath the puny author, when ftie 
thinks proper to emerge ; and to difguft us with 
the appearance of foTile a grub. 

But 
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But this is merely true In regard to the par-' 
dculars of nSiture's province; wherein art cad 
only api^ear.as the mod abjed vaiTal, and had, 
therefore, better not appear at dl The cafe 
is dijflferent where ftie has the direftion of build- 
ings, ufeful or ornamental ; or, perhaps, claims 
as much honor from temples, as the deities to 
whom they are infcribed. Here then it is her 
intereft to be feen as much as pof&ble: And^ 
though nature appear doubly beautiful by the 
contraft her ftiruftures fumifti, it is not eafy 
for her to confer a benefit which nature, on he'r 
fide, will not repay. 

A RURAL fcenc to me is never perfeft withh 
out the addition of fome kind of building : In- 
deed I have known a fear of rock-work, in great 
meafure, fupply the deficiency. 

In gardening it is no fmall point to enforce 
cither grandeur or beauty by furprize ; for in? 
fiance, by abrupt tranfition from their contraries 
-^but to lay a ftrefs upon furprize only ; for ex- 
ample, on the furprize occafioned by an aha I 
without including any nobler purpofe j is. a fym- 
ptom of bad tafte, and a violent fondefs for mere 
concetto. 

Gran* 
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Grandeur and beauty are fo very oppofite, 
that you often diminifli thp one as you encreafe 
the other. Variety is moft a-kin to the latter^ 
fimpiicity to the former* 

Suppose a large hill, varied by art, with 
large patches of different-colored clumps, fcari 
of rock, chalk quarries, villages, or farm-houfes; 
you will have, perhaps, a more beautiful fcenc^ 
but much lefs grand than it was before. 

In many inftances, it is^ moft eligible to com- 
pound your fcene of beauty and grandeur — Sup- 
pofe a magnificent fwell arifing out of a well-va- 
riegated valley ; it would be difadvantageous to 
encreafe it's beauty, by means deftruftivc to it's 
magnificence. 

There may poffibly, but there feldom happens, 
any occafion to fill up valleys, with trees or other- 
wife. It is fpr the moft part tlhe gardener's bufinefs 
to remove trees, or ought that fills up the low 
ground ; and to give, as far as nature allows, an 
artificial eminence to the high. 

The hedge-row apple-trees in Herefordfliirc 

afford a moft beautiful fcenery, at the time they 

Vol. II. L are 
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are in bloflbm : But the profpe^i; would be realty 
grander, did it confift of fimple fdiaEge. For the 
fame reafon, a large oak (or beech) in autunfir, 
is a grander obj eft than the fame in fpring. The 
fprightly green, is then obfufcated. 

Smoothness and eafy tranfitions are no 
fmall ingredient in the beautiful ; abrupt and reft- 
angular breaks have more of the nature of the 
fublime. Thus a tapering fpire is, perhaps^ a 
more beautiful objeft than a tower, which is 
grander. 

MAt/Y of the different opinions relating to 
the preference to be given to feats, villas, &a 
are owing to want of diftinftion betwixt the 
beautiful and the magnificent. Both the former 
and the latter pleafe ; but there are imaginations 
particularly adapted to the one, and to the 
other. 

Mr. Addison thought atl opeit tminclofed 
champain country, fofmed the beft landJkip. 
Somewhat here is to be confidered. Large unva- 
negated, fimple objeds have the bed pretenfions 
to fublimity ; a large mountain, whofe fides are 
unvaried with obje£b, is grander than otie with 

infinite 
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infinite variety : But then it's beauty Is propor* 
tionably lefs. 

Hovr£V£R, I think a plain fpace near the eye 
gives it ^ kind of liberty it loves t And then 
the pifture, whether you chufe the grand or 
beautiful, fliould be held up at it's proper di- 
ttajdte. Variety is the principal ingredient iil 
beauty ; and iimplicity is eflential td gi'ai^eur, 

Offjensive objeds, at a prpper diftance, ac- 
quire even a degree of beauty : For inftatice, 
ftubblei fallow ground «^ 
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ON POLITICKS* 

PERHAPS men of the mdl diflferent fefts 
and parties very frequently think the fame; 
dnly vary in their phrafe and language* At 
leaft, if one examines their firft principles, which 
very often coincide, it were a point of prudence^ 
as well as candor, to coniider the refl as nodung 
more* 

A Courtier's dependent is a beggar's dog# 

If national refleftions are unjuft, becaufe there 
are good men in all nations, are not national 
wars upon much the fame footing ? 

A GOVERNMENT is inexcufablc foT employing 
* foolilh minifters; becaufe they may examine a 
man's head, though they cannot his heart. , 

^ I FANCY the proper means of cncreafing the 
love we bear our native country, js to refide fome- 
time' in a foreign one* 

The 
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The loTe of popularity feems litde elie thaa 
the love of being beloved ; and is only blame* 
able when a peiffon aims a( the affi^Aions qf a 
people by means in appearance honeft, but in 
their end pemicioos and deftrudiYc. 

Theue ought, no doubt, to be heroes in fq- 
ciety as well as butchers ; and who knows but 
the neceflity oi butchers ^nflaming and ftimu- 
lating the paiEons with animal food) might at firft 
pccaiion the necef&ty of heroes. Butchers, I 
belicY^, were prior* 

t 

The whole myftery of a courtly behavior 
feems included in the power of making general 
favors appe^ particvilar ones. 

A MAN of remarkable genius may afford to 
pafs by a piece of wit, if it happen to border on 
abufe. A little genius is obliged to catch at every 
witticifm indifcriminately. 

Indolence is a kind of centripetal force. 

It feems idle to rail at ambition merely be- 
caufe it is a boundlefs palEon ; or rather is not 

L 3 this 
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this clrcuiBftance an argument in it's favor ? If 
QD^ would be employed or amufed through life, 
fliould we not make choice qf a pajfioq th^t wiU 
keep one long iq play? 

A SPORTSMAN of vlvadty will make choice 
of th^t game which will prolong his diverfion : 
A fox, that will fupport the chace till night, 
i^ better game than a rabbit that will not afford 
him half an hour's entertainment, £• 

The fubmiffion of Prince Hal to the civil 
magiftrate that committed, him was more to his 
l^onqr thai^ fdl t|ie conquefts of Henry th^ Fifth 

in France, 

> 

The moft animated focial pleafure, th^it I caii 
conceive, may be, perhaps, felt by a general after 
a fuccefsful engagement^ or ip it; I mean by 
fuch commanders as hav^ fouls equal to their 
occupation. This, however, feems paradoxical, 
^d Feq^ires fqine explanaqorn^ 

Resistance to the reigning powers is jufti-s 
Sable, upon a conviftion that their goycrnnient 
ti inponfiftept with the goo^ of the fubjeft, ;hv 

OUf 
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our interpofition tends toeftablifli better meafures; 
and this without a probability of occafioning e?ils 
that may over*bailance them. But thefe confi- 
derations mufl never be feparated. 

People are, perhaps, more vicious in town^ 
becaufe they have fewer natural objefts there, 
to employ their attention — or admiration : like- 
wife bq^aufe one vicious ^hdr2&^r tepds to en« 
courage and keep <uio^^r ii^ countenance, How- 
ever it be, excluding acjcidjcntal circumftances, 
I believe the lar^eft cities ar? the moil vicious of 
aJl others, 

Laws are generally found to be nets of fuch 
a texture, as the little creep through, the great 
break through, and the middle-iized are alone 
jsntangled in. 

Though I have no fort of inclination to vin- 
dicate the late rebellion, yet I am led by candor 
to make fome diflinAion between the immorality 
of it's abettors, and the illegality of their offence. 
My Lord Hardwick, in his condejnnation-fpeecfa, 
remarks, with great propriety, that the laws of 
all options have adjudged rebellion 10 be the 

L 4 worft 
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worft of crimes. And in regard to civil focieties, 
I believe there is none but madmei) will difpute 
it. But furely with regard to confcience, erro- 
neous judgments and ill-grounded conviftions 
may render it fome people's duty. Sin does not 
cpnfift in any deviation from received opinion j 
it does not depend upon the underftanding, but 
fhe will. Now, if it appear that a man's opi- 
nion has happened to mifplace his duty; and 
this opinion has nqt been owing to any vicir 
ous defire of indulging his appetites — In fliort, 
if his own reafon, liable to err, have biaffed his 
will ; rather than his will any way contributed 
to biafs and deprave his reafon, he will, perhaps^ 
appear guilty before none, befidc an earthly 
tribunal. 

A Per^ion's right tp refift, depends upon a 
conviftion, that the government is ill-managed^ 
that others have more claim to manage it, or 
will adminifter it better: That he, by his re- 
fiftance, can introduce a change to it's advantage, 
and this without any confequential evils that will 
bear proportion to the faid advantage. 

Whether this.were not in appearance the cafe 
of Balmeriiio, I will not prefumc to fay : How 

conceived. 
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conceiTedy or from what ddufion fpruQg. But 
as, I think, he was reputed an honeft man, in 
other refpeds, <Hie may guefs his behavior was 
rather owing to the miireprefentati<His of h^ 
reafon, than to any depra?ity, perrerfeQcfsy or 
diiingenuity of his wilL 

If a perfbn ought heartily to ftickle for any 
caufe, it (hould be that of moderation. Modera- 
tion ihould be his party. 



EGO 
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EGOTISMS, 

TKOM MY OWN SENSATIONS^ 

L 

I HATE maritime cxpreflions, fimiles, and alla^ 
Sons; my diflike, I fuppofe, proceed^ frqnj 
the unnatiiralnefs of fhipping, and the great 
(bare Which art ever idaims in ^t praftice^ 

n. 

I AM thankfiil that my tiame is obnoxious to no 
pun* 

m. 

May I always have an heart fuperior, with 
tcccmomy fuitable, to my foriuaev 

IV. 

Inanimates, toys, utenfils, feem to merit a 
kind of affeftion from ns, when they have beea 
onr C(»npanions through various viciiCtudes. 1 
have often viewed my watch, ftandifh, fnuf& 
box, with this kind of tender regard ; allotting 
them a degree of friendftiip, which there are 

fome mien, who do not deferve* 

" Mip JT 
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** Midst many faithlefs only faithful found 1*^ 

V. 

I LOVED Mr, Somervile, becaufe he knew fo 
perfeAly what belonged to the flocci-nauci-nihili-t 
pilirfication of moneys, 

VI. 

It is 'mth me in regard to the earth Itfelf, as 
it js in regq^d to thofe that walk upon it's fur- 
f a<>c. I love to pafs by crowds, and to cat^h 
diftant vipw? of the country as I walk along ; 
but I infenfibly chufe to lit wher^ ( cannot fee 
jwo yards before me. 

VIL 

I B£GIK> too foon in life, to flight the. world 
more than is confident with making a figure in it- 
The ^ non eft tanti'* of Ovid grows upon me fo 
f^ft th^t in a few years I (hall have no paflion« 

vm. 

I A M obliged to the perfon that fpeaks me 
fair to my face. I am only more obliged to the 
jnan who fpeaks well of me in my abfence alfo. 
Should I be aiked whether I chofe to have a per- 
|pn fpcak well of nie v?hcn abfcnt ojr prefent, I 

ihould 
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(hould anfwer the latter ; for were all men to do 
fo, the former would be iniignificaQt. 

IX. 

I FEEL an avarice of focial pleafure, which 
produces only mortification. I never fee a town 
or city in a map, but I figure to myfelf many 
agreeable pcrfons in it, with whom I could wifl» 
to be acquainted* 

It is a miferable thing to be fenfible of the 
value of onc'^ time, and yet reftrained by cir- 
cumftances from making a proper ufe of it. One 
feels one's felf fomewl^at in the fituation of ad- 
miral Hoiien 

XL 

It is a miferable thing to love where one hates; 
and yet it is not inconfiftent. 

XII. 

The modem world copfiders it as a part of 

politenefs, to drop the mention of kindred in all 

addreffes' to relations. There is no doubt, that 

it puts our approbation and efteem upon a left 

partial footing. I think, where I value a friend, 

I would not fuffer my relation to be obliterated 

even to the twentieth generation. It ferves to 
4 conneft 
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coxmea us clofer: wherever I difcftccmed, I 
would abdicate my firft-coufiiL 

CmcuMLbcuTORY, philofophicsll obfcemty 
appears to me the moil naufeous of all fluff: 
Shall I fay it takes away the fpirit from itt aod 
leaves you nothing but a caput mortuum; or 
(hall I fay rather it is a Sir — e in an envelope 
of fine gilt-paper, which only raifes expedatioiu 
Could any be allowed to talk obfcenely with a 
grace, it were downright country fellows, who 
ufe an unaffefted language : But even among 
thefe, as they grow old, it partakes again of af^ 
fcftation. 

It is fome lofs of liberty to refolve oa fchemea 
before-hand* 

There are a fort of people to whom one 
Would allot good wiihes and perform good offices ; 
but they are fometimes thofe; with whom one 
Would by no means fhare one's time, 

I WOULD have all. men elevated to as great 
an height, as they can difcover a luflre to the 
naked eye. 

I AM 



I AM fnrely more inclined (of the mo) to 
pretend a falfe difdain, than an unreal efleem. 

Yet why repine ? I have feen manfions on 
the verge of Wales that conyett my farm-houfe 
into an Hampton-court^ and where they fpeak 
of a glazed wiildow as a great piece of magnifi**^ 
cence* All things figure by comparifon. 

I DO not fo much want to avoid being cheat- 
ed, as to afford the expence of being fo : The 
generality of mankind being feldom in good hu- 
mour but whilfl they are impoling upon you in 
fome fhape or other. 

I CANNOT avoid comparing the eafe aad free*- 
dom I enjoy, to the eafe of an old flioe ; where 
a certain degree of ihabbinefs is joined with the 
convenience. 

Not Hebrew, Arabic?, Syriac, Coptic, nor 
even the Chinefe language, feems half fo difficult 
to me as the language of refufal. 

I AC TtJALLY dreslmt that fomebody told mc 
I muft not print my pieces feparate* That cer- 
tain ftars would, if fingle, be hardly confpicuous, 

which 
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vibldi united in a narrow compafs form a very 
fpiendid conflellatioa. 

T 6 £ *ays of ballad-fingers, atld the cries of 
half-penny-partiphlets, appeared fo extremely hu* 

morous, from my lodgings in F ^ftreet, that 

it gave me pain to obferve them without a com- 
panion to partake. For alas, laughter is by ik> 
means a folitary. entertainment. 

Had I a fortune of 8 or 1 0,000 1. a year, 1 
would methinks make myfelf a neighbourhood. 
I would firfl build a village with a church, and 
people it with inhabitants of fome branch of 
trade that was fuitable to the country round, t 
would then at proper diftances ereft a number of 
genteel boxes of about a 1 000 1. a piece, and a- 
mufe myfelf with giving them all the advantaged 
they could receive from tafte. Thefe would I 
people with a feleft number of well-chofen friends^ 
affigning to each annually the fum of 200 1. for 
life. The falary fhould be irrevocable, in order 
to give them independency. The houfe, of a 
more precarious tenure, that, in cafes of ingrati- 
tude, I might introduce another inhabitant. 

« 

How 
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How plaufible foever this may appear in fpc-« 
tulation j "perhaps a very natural and lively novel 
might be founded upon the inconvenient confe-» 
quences of it, when put in exeeution. 

I THINK I have obferved univerfally that the 
quarrels of friends in the latter part of life, are 
never truly reconciled. " Male farta gratia nee-* 
*• quicquam coit, & refcinditur.'* A wound in 
the friehdfhip of young perfons, *as in the bark 
of young trees, may be fo grown over, as to 
leave no fear. The cafe is very diflferent in re- 
gard to old perfons, and old timber. The reafon 
of this may be accountable from the decline of 
the focial paflions, and the prevalence of fpleen, 
fufpicion and ran(Eour, towards the latter part 
of life. 

There is nothing, to me, more irkfome than 
to hear weak and fervile people repeat with ad- 
miration every filly fpeech that falls from a 
mere perfon of rank and fortune. It is crambe 
bis cofta. — The nonfenfe grows more naufeous 
through the medium of their admiration, and 
ihews the venality of vulgar tempers, which can 
confider fortune as the goddefs of wit. 

What 
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What plcafurie it Is to pay one's debts ! I 
remember to have heard Sir T. Lyttleton make 
the fame obfervation. It feems to flow from a 
cdmbihatiott of circumftances, each of which is 

* 

prbduftive of pleafUre, In th^ firft place it re- 
mdtes that uneafmefs, which a true fpirit feels 
from dependence and obligation. It affords plea- 
furc to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our 
fodial affeftion. It protnotfes that future confi-' 
dtace, ^^hich is fo Very interefting to all honeft 
mind : It opens a profpefl: of being readily fup- 
plied» with what we want on fUture occafions : 
It leaves a confcioufnefs of our own virtue : and 
it is a meafure we know to be right, both in point 
of juftite and of found economy, finally, it is 
a main fupport of iimple reputation. 

I T is a maxim viiih me (and I would recom- 
mend it to others alfo, upon the (core of pru- 
dence) whenever I lofe a perfon^s friendfliip, 
who generally commences enemy, to engage a 
freih friend in his place. And this may be belt 
cflfefted by bringing over fome of one's enemies ; 
by which means one is a gainer, having an ene- 
my the lefs, and the fame number of friends. 
Such a method of proceeding ihould I th^k be 

Vol. II. M as 
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as regularly obferved, as the diftribution of va- 
cant ribbons, upon the des^h of Knights of the 
Garter. \ / 

It has been a maxim with me to admit of an 
eafy reconciliaton with a perfon whofe offence 
proceeded from no depravity of heart : But 
where I was convinced it did fo^ to forego, for 
my oT^n fake, all opportunities of revenge : to 
forget the perfons of my enemies as .much as I 
was able, and to call to remembrance, in their 
place, the more pleafing idea of my friends. I 
am convinced that I have derived no fmall (hare 
of happinefs from this principle. 

I HAVE been formerly fo filly as to hope, that 
every fervant I had might be made a friend : I 
am now convinced that the nature of fervitude 
generally bears a* contrary tendency. Peebles 
charafters are to be chiefly coUefted from their 
education and place in life : Birth itfelf does 

but little. Kings in general are born 'with 
the fame propenfities as other men, but yet 

t is probable from the licence and flattery 
that attends their education^ that they will be 
more haughty, more luxurious, and morefubjefted 
to th^ir pafllions, than any men befide. I queflion 
not but there are many attorneys born with open 

and 
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and honeft hearts ; but I know not one, that has 
had the leaft praftice, who is not felfifli, trickifh, 
and difingenuous. So it is the nature of fervi- 
tude to difcard all generous motives of obe- 
dience; and to point out no other than thofe 
fcoundrel ones "of intereft and fear. There are 
however fome exceptions to this rule, which I 
know by my own experience. 



M' 2 ON 
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O N D R E S S. 

I. 

DRESS, like writing, fhould never appeif 
the elFeft of too much ftudy and' applica- 
tion. On this account, I have feen parts of 
drefs in themfelves extremely beautiful, whieb 
at the fame time fubjeft the wearer to the char 
f after of foppiflmefs and affeftation* 

A M A n's drefs in .the former part of life 
fliould rather tend to fet oflF his Perfon, than to 
exprefs riches, rank or dignity : In the latter, 
the revcrfe. 

% 

Extreme elegance in liveries, I mean fuch as 
is expreft by the more languid colors, is altoge- 
ther^ abfurd. They ought to be rather gawdy 
than genteel ; if for no other reafon, yet for thi^ 
that elegance may more ftrongly diftinguilh the 
appearance of the gentleman^ 

IV. Ir 
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IV. 

I T is a point out of doubt with me, ibzt the 
ladies are moft properly the judges of the men's 
drefs, and the men of that of the ladies. 

V. 

I THi^K till thirty, qr with fome a little 
longer, people fhould dreis in a way that is moft 
likely to procure the lore of the oppofi(e fex. 

VI. 

* Thqxe are many modes of drefs which the 
world efteems handfome, which are by no means 
calculated to (hew the human figure to advan- 
tage. 

vn. 

Love can be founded upon nature only; or 
the appearance of it— *For this reafon, however, 
a peruke may tend to foften the human features^ 
it can very feldom make a^^ids for the miicturc 
of artifice which it difcovers, 

vni, 

A RICH drefs adds b^t little to the beauty of 
a perfom It may pollibly create a defercoce* 
but that is rather an enemy to love. 
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Non bene conveiiiunt nee in una fede morantur 
Majcftas & amor. Ovid. 

IX. 

Simplicity can fcarce be carried too far: 
provided it be not fo lingular as to excite a de- 
gree of ridicule. The fame caution may be re- 
quifite in regard to the value of your: drefs ; 
though fplendor be not neceffary, you muft renr 
move all appearance of poverty, the ladies be- 
ing rarely enough fagacious to acknowledge 
beauty through the difguife of poverty. In- 
deed I believe fometimes they miftakc grandeur 
of drcfs, for beauty of perfon, 

X. 

A perfon's manner is never eafy, wjiile he 
feels a confcioufnefs that he is fine. The coun- 
try-fellow confidered in Xome lights appear^ gen* 
teel ; but it is not when he is dreft on Sundays 
with a large nofe-gay iii his bofom* It is when 
he is reaping, making hay, or when he is. hedg-r 
ing in his burden frock. It iS' then he afts with 
pafe, and thinks himfelf equal to his apparel. 

XL 

When a man has run all lengths himfelf witl| 

Regard to drefs, there is but one means re- 

" manning. 
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naining, which can add to his appearance. And 
this conilfts in having recourfe to the utmoft 
plainnefs in his own apparel, and at the fame 
time richly gamifliing his foot-man or horfe. Let 
the fervant appear as fine as ever you pleafe, the 
world muft alway confider the mailer as his fu- 
perior. And this is that peculiar excellence fo 
much admired in the beft painters as well as 
poets ; Raphael as well as Virgil : Where fome- . 
what is left to be fupplyed by the fpeftator's and 
reader's imagination, 

XIL 

Methinks apparel flionld be rich in the fame 
proportion as it is gay : It otherwife carries the 
appearance of fomewhat unfubftantial ; in other 
words of a greater defire, than ability to make a 
figure, 

xni, 

Persons are oftentimes mifled in regard tp 
their choice of drefs by attending to the beauty 
of colors, rather than felefting fuch colors as may 
cncreafe their own beauty, 

XIV. 

I CANNOT fee why a perfon fhould be efteem-/ 
cd haughty, on account of his tafte for fine 

cloaths. 
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cloaths, any more than one who difcorers a food- 
nefs for birds, flowers, moths or butterflies. Ima- 
gination influences both to feek amufement in 
glowing colours, only thfe former endeavours to 
give them a nearer relation to himfelf. It ap- 
pears to me, that a perfpn may love fplendpur 
without any degree of pride; wjiiph is never 
connected with this tafte but ^hen a perfcM) de- 
mands homage on account of the finery he exhi- 
bits. Thep it cea(e$ tp be tafte, apd commenpes 
mere ambition. Yet the world i§ nqt enovigU 
candid to make this eflential diftindion. 

?:nL 

The firft inftance an officer gives you of h|s 
courage, confifts in wearing cloaths infinitely fu* 
perior to his rank. 

XIV. 

Men of quality never appear more amiable 
than when their drefs is plain. Their birth, 
rank, title, and it's^ appendages arc at beft invi- 
dious ; and as they do not need the affiftance of 
drefs, fo, by their difclaiming the advantage of 
it, they make their fupcriprity fit more eafy. It 
is otherwife with fuch as depend alone on perfo- 
|ial mcxit} and it was from hence, I prefume, 

that 
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that <^in aiTerted he could not afford to go 
plauL 

xvn- 

There are certain (hapes and phyfiogaomies 
of {o entirely vulgar a caft, that they could icarce 
win refpeft even in the country, though they 
ivere embellifhed with a drefs as tawdry as a 

xvni. 

A LARGE redntie upon a fmall income^ like a 
large cafcade upon a fsqall ftream, tends to di£^ 
(Cover it's tenuity, 

XEL 

f 

Why are perfumes fo much decry ed ? when 
a perfon,'on his approach, diffufes them, does 
he hot revive the idea which the aptients pver 
entertained concerning the defcent of fuperior 
beings, ** veiled in a cloud of fragrance ?'* 

The lowefl people arc generally the firft to 
to find fault with mew or eq^uipage ; efpecially 
that of a perfon lately emerged from his obfcu- 
rity. They never once confider that he is break- 
ing the ice for thcmfelves. 

ON 
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ON WRITING AND 

BOOK S. 



I. 

FINE writing is generally the effeS of 
fpontaneous thoughts, and a laboured 

mie. 

H. 

Long fentences in a (hoft compofltion, are 
like large rooms in a little houfe. 

in. 

The world may be divided into people that 
read^ people that write> people that think, and 
fox-hunters. 

» ■ 

IV, 

Instead of whining complaints concerning 
the imagined cruelty pf their miftreflfes, if poets 
would addrefs the fame to their mufe, they would 
aA more agf eeably to nature and to truth. 

A V. Su- 
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V, 

« 

Superficial writers^ like the mole, often fan^ 
cy themfelves deep, when they are exceeding 
pear the* furfece. 

VI. 

SuMiTE materiam veftris, qui fcribitis, aequm 

Viribus 

Authors often fail by printing their works 
on a demi-royal, that ihould have appeared on. 
ballad-paper, to make their performance appear 
laudable. 

vn. 

There is no word in the latin language, that 
fignifies a female friend. Amica means a miftrefs : 
and perhaps there is no friendfhip betwixt the 
the^fexes wholly difunited from a degree of love. 

vm. 

The chief advantage that ancient writers can 
boaft over modern ones, feems owing to fimpli- 

city, Every noble truth and fentiment was ex- 

> 

preffed by the former in the natural manner ; in 
word and phrafe, fimple perfpiquous andincapa,- 
ble of improvement. What then remained for 
later writers but affeftation, witticifm, and con- 
ceit ? 

IX. One 
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IX. 

One can, now and thtia, reaeh an author's 
head when he ftoops, and, induced by this c)r> 
cumftance, afpire to meafure height with hinw 

X. 

The national opinion of a book or treatife is 
not always right — eft ubi peccat— Milton's pa- 
radife loft is one inftance* I mean, the cqld re- 
ception it met with at firft. 

XI. 

Perhaps an acquaintance with men of gen!<* 
us is rather r^piift^ble than fatisfaAqry. It is as 
a(:po]intable, as it is certain, that fancy heigl|« 
tens^ feniibility; fenfibility ftrengthens paffion; 
and paffiqn makes people humourifts. 

Yet a perfon of genius is often expeftcd to 
fiiew more difcretion than another man ; and this 
on apcount of that very vivacity, which i^ hij 
greateft impediment. This happens for want pf 
diftinguiihing betwixt the fanciful talents, and 
the dry mathematical operations of the judge- 
ment, each of which indifcriminately give the 
denomination pf a man of genius. 
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Aii afldr never gained a reputation hy afl- 
illg a bad play, nor a mufidan by playing on i 
l)ad inftrument« 

Xnt. 

Poets feem to have fame, in lieu of moft tem- 
poral advantages. They are too little formed 
for bufmefs, to be refpefted : too often feare* 
^ or envied, to be beloved. 

XIV. 

TuLLr ever feemed an inffanee to me, how 
far a man devoid of courage, may be a fpirited 
vnriter. 

One would rather be a ftump of laurel thati 
the ftump of a churchyard yew-tree. 

XVI. 

Degere more tera?. Virg. Vanbrugh feems 
to have had this of Virgil in his eye when he 
introduces Mifs Hoyden envying the liberty of a 
grcy-houncj bitch. 

XVII. 
There is a certain flimzincis of poetry, which 

fcems expedient in a fbng, 

XVIII, Dmo, 
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xvin. 

Dido, as Well as Defdemona *, feeim to have 
beeii a, mighty admirer of ftrange atchievements« 

Heu quibus ille. 
Jaftatus tatis, quas bella cxhaufta conebat* 
Si mihi non, &c. 

This may fhew that Virgil, Shakefpear, and 
Shaftsbury agreed in the fame opinion. 

XIX 

I T is often obferved of wits, that they will 
lofe their bell friend for the fake of a joke* 
Candor may difcover, that it is their greater 
degree of the love of fame, not tlje lefs degree 
of their benevolence which is the caufe. 

People in high or in diftinguiflied life ought 
to have a greater circumfpeftion in regard to 
their moft trivial aftions. For inftance, I faw 
M. Pope — and what was he doing when you faw 
him ? — ^why to the beft of my memory, he was 
picking his nofe. 

• Lord Shaftlbuiy. 

XXI. Even 
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Even Joe Miller in his jefts has an eye tO' 

poetical juftice ; generally gives the viftpryor 
-turns th6 laugh on the fide of merit. No fmall 

compliment to mankind. 

xxn. 

♦ To fay a perfon writes a good ftyle, is origi- 
nally as pedantick an expreilioQ as to fay he 
plays a good fiddle. 

xxnt 

.The firft line of Virgil feems to patter like 
an hail-florm— Tityre tu patulse, &c. 

XXIV. 

The vanity and extreme felf-love of the 
French is no where mote obfervablc than in 
their authors ; and among thefe, in none more than 
Boileauj who, befides his rhodomontades, pre- 
ferf es every the mbft iiifipid reading in his notes, 
though he have removed it from the text for the 
fake of one ever fo much better. • 

XXV. 

The writer who gives us the beft idea of 
what may be called the genteel in ftyle and man* 
ner of writing, is, in my opinion, my Lord Shafts- 
bury. Then Mr. Addifon and Dr. Swift. 



i 
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A PLAIN narradve of any remarkable fwSt, 
emphatically related, has a niore ibjyking eSeA 
without the amhor's tommentj 

XXVL 

Long periods and ihort feem analogous to go- 
thick and modem flair-cafes : The former wdre 
of fueh a jQs^e as our heads and legs could barely 
command ; the latter fuch, that they might com* 
mand half a dozen. 

I THINK nothing triily poetic, at leaft lib po- 
etry worth coihpbfing, that does not ftrdngly af- 
{c& one's paffions : and this is but flenderly ef*« 
feAed by fables, allegories, and lies. 

Xncredulus odi* Hor^ 

xxvn. 

A PREFACE very frequently cdiitains fuch a 
piece of criticifm, as tends to countenance and 
eftabliih the peculiarities of the piece. 

xxvm. 

I HATE aftyie, as I do a garden, that is whol- 
ly flat and regular ; that Hides along like an eel, 
and neyer rifes to what one can call an inequality. 

I XXIX. It 
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IT is dbtibus to dlfcover thit liiflpeffSftidns 6^ 
bat kind have a vifible tendency td produce per-* 
feftions of another* Mn Pope's bddily difad-« 
Vantages muft incliile him to a iriore laborious 
inltivatidh of his talent j Without i^hich he fore- 
faw that hi muft hare lattguiflied in obfcurityi 
The advjthtages of perfori are a gbod deal effea-- 
tial to popularity in the grave world as well aj 
the gay; Mn Pope, by an fanwearied appIica-« 
tibn to pdctry, became iiot only the farouritd 
of thi^ learned, but ailfd of the ladies; 

topE, 1 think, never onc'e Achtidns I*riorj 
though Prior fp^aks fd handfoihely of Pope itf 
his Alma; One might imagine that the latter^ 
indebted as he waS td the former for fiich uum* 
berlefs beahtiies, flioiild have readily repaid this 
poetical obligation. This can only be imputed 
to pride or party-cunningi In other words t0 
jTope modificatldti df felfiihnefs« 

XXXL 

V I it G i L neter mentions tlorade, tlidftgh ifr« 
dcbted to him for two very well-natured compli-* . 
inents; 

v<?i. II, M Xxxii. 
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XXXIL 

Pope {eexas to me the molt corre& vnriter filice 
Virgil ; the greateft genius, only ilnce Diydeq. ^ 

• » 

No one .was ever more formnate than Mr^ 
Pope in a judicious choice of his poetical fubje8$» 

» 

XXXIV. 

Pope's talent lay remarkably in what one 
may naturally enough term the condenfation of 
thoughts. I think no other Englilh poet ever 
brought fo much fenfe into the fame number 
of lines with equal fmoothnefs, eafe, and poeti- 
cal beauty. Let him who doubts of this perufe 
his Eflay on Man with attention. Perhaps this 
was a talent from which he could not eafily 
have fwerved : Perhaps he could not have fuffi- 
cicntly rarefied his thoughts to produce that 
flimzinefs which is required in a ballad or love- 
fong. His monfter of Ragufa and his tranflations 
from Chaucer have fome little tendency to inva- 
lidate this obfervation. 

xxxy. 

I DURST not have cenfured Mr. Pope's writ- 
ings in his lifetime, you fay. True. A writer 

fu^rounded 
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fttrrdUuded with all his fame, engaging with 
another that is hardly known, is a man in armour 
attacking another in his night-gown and flippers. 

XXXVI. 

Pope's religion is often found very advan- 
tageous to his defcrlptive talents, as it is no doubt 
' embelliihed with the moft pompous fcenes, and 
oftentatious imagery, vid. 

^ When from the cenfer clouds of '* &c^ 

XXX VIL 

Pope has made the utmoft advantage of alli- 
teration, regulating it by the paufe with the ut- 
moft fuccefs : 

" Die and endow a college or a cat," &c. &c. 

It is an eafy kind of beauty. Dryden feems to 
have borrowed it from Spenfcr. 

xxxvin. 

Pope has publiflied fewer foibles than any 
other poet that is equally voluminous. • 

XXXIX. 

It is no doubt extremely poflible to form an 
Englifh profody ; but to a good ear it were al- 
jnoft fuperfluous, and to a bad one ufelefs : This 

N 2 hft 
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iaft bcihg, i believe, never joined with a goetieHSf 
genius. It may be joined with wit ; it may be' 
tonneftcd with found judgment: But i^ furely 
never united with tafte, whieh is the Hfc and foal 
rf poietry. 

XL. 

Rhyme ?• in elegant poetry, (hotfld cotifift d! 
fyllables that are long in pronuntiation ; fuch a« 
are, car, ire, ore, yotir ; in whieh a ni€c ear will 
find more agreeabknefs than in thefe gnat, net,^ 
ktiit, knot, n^t. 

xii. 

There- h a- vaft beauty (to me) in ufing z 
word of a particular nature in the eighth and 
ninth fyllables of an Engliih verfe« I mean wha& 
fe virtually a daftyl.^ For inftante 

* And pikes, the tyrants of the watry plains^' 

Letanyperfonof anear fubftitute "liqnid" infteacJ 
of " watry,'' and he will find the difadvantage, Mr. 
' Pope (who has improved our verfification through 
a judicious difpdition of the paufe) fecms not 
<;nough aware of this beauty* 

XLU. A* 
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■ 

As to the frequent ujfc o£ alUter^ion, it ha$ 
jprobably had it's day. 

XLflL 

It has ever a good efieft when the ftrefe of 
jthe thought is laid upon that word which the 
^oice moft naturally proAounce^ with an ismr 
phail^^ 

^ I nunc & verfu$ tecum meditare, &C4 Hpr, 

* (^am vellent aetherc in alto 

^ Nunc & pauperiem, &c. Virg, 

** O fortunati quorum jam racenia, &c, Virg, 

^ ^t regina gravi jamdudum,^' &c. Virg, 

Virgil, whofe very metre appears to aflfeA one's 
pafiions wa; a, mafter of this fecret. 

XLiy, 

Th^r? arc npmbers io the world who do not 
want fenfe, to make a figure ; fo much <«is, an qpi* 
nion of their o^ abilities to put th^m upon re- 
cording their obferyafions ; and allowing them 
the fame impQrtan(:e whifh they do to thofc 
which others print* 

^ 5 XLV. A 
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XLV. 

• 

A GOOD writer cannot with the utmoft ftiidy 
produce fome thoughts which will flow from a 
bad one with eafe and precipitation. The reverfc 
is alfo true. A bad writer, &c 

XLVI. 

** Great wits have (hort memories'' is a pro- 
verb ; and as fuch has undoubtedly fome founda^ 
tion in nature. The cafe feems to be, that men 
of genius forget, things of common concern, un- 
important fa£h and circumflances, which make no 
flight impreflion in every-day minds, But fure it 
will be found that all wit depends on memory ; 
i. e. on the recoUeftion of paflages, either to il- 
luftrate, or contrafle with, any prefent occafion. 
It is probably the fate of a common underfliand^ 
ing to forget the very things which the man of 
wit remembers. But an oblivion of thofe things 
which aknoft every one remembers, renders his 
cafe the more remarkable, and thus explains the 
myftery. 

XLvn. 

Prudes allow no quarter to (uch ladies as 
have fallen a facrifice to the gentle paflions, either 
becaufc themfelves, being born away by the ma- 

^ lignant 
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Hgnaut ones, perhaps pcTcr felt the other fo 
powerful as to occafion them any dijEculty ; or 
becaufe no one has tempted them to. tranfgrefs 
that way themfelves. It is the fkme cafe with 
fome criticks, with regard to the errors of inge- 
nious writers, 

XLvm. 

It feems with wit and good-nature, ** tJtrum 
horum mavis aceipe." Tafte and goqd-naturc 
are univerfally connefted. 

XLIX. 

Voiture's compliments to ladies arc honeft 
on account of their excefs. 



PoETKY and confumptions are the moft flat* 
tering of difeafe^ 

LI. 

E V ? R y perfon infenfibly fixes upon fome de- 
gree of refinement in his difcourfe, fome meafure 
of thought which he thinks worth exhibiting. 
It is wife to fix this pretty high, although it oc- 
cafions one to talk the lefsu 

T^ ij LII. Some 
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» 

Some men vSc np other meass to acquire 
fpe^ than by ipiifting on it ; and it fometime^ 
9nfwers their pqrpofe, a9 i( ^(K^ ^n highw^yt 
loan's in regard to money, 

« 

Theei; U notlidpg ei^ertg a gtmm fo innclj 
^8 writing plays ; the reafon is, that the write? 
puts- himfe|f ip thf plaf e of every perfpn tbatt 
ipcak?* 

IJV, 

Perfect eh?irjifter§ in a ppem make but litf 
%\c better figure than regular hill?,, perpendiqi^ 
Jar trees, uniform rocks, and level (beets pf wa^* 
jer, in the formation of a landiklp, The reafon 
Js, they arf npt patpral, and mor^pvcr wapt ?a? 
riety, 

Te I p i. s 9 difcpver a fhara&er mpre than a^^ 

tSons of importance. In regard to the former, 

a perfon is off his guard, and thinks it pot mate-^ 

rial to ufe difguife. It i^, to me, po imper/e^l 

^ Jii|jt tpward* tfee diffpvcrjr of ^ m^'s (:harafter, 

to 
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19 £17 he looks as though you iiaig|it "^ $enali| 
^f fipdiag a pu» upon hi? flccyc, 

LVI, 

A GHAMMAHiAisr fpeaks of firft wd fecQn4 
perfon : A poet of Celia and Corydqn, A ma? 
fhematician of A, and B. A lawyer of Nokes 
pd Styles. The very qmnteffcopc of pedantry I 

Lvn. 

6hak£sf£A}| makes liis very txmibafl: znlhra 
h}$ purpofe, by the perfons be f bufes tq uttec 

Iff ^ 

Lvm 

A POET, till Ije arrives a; tbirty, can fee m 
ptber good, than a poetical reputation. Abou^ 
that sera, he begi4$ to difcover fome othen 

The plan of Spenfer^s Fairy-queen, appears 
to me very imperfe^ His invagination, though 
very extenfive, yet fomewhat lefs fo, perhaps 
than is generally allowed ; if one confiders the 
facility of realizing and equipping forth the vir^* 
tues and vices^ His metre has fome advantages^ 
though, in many refpefls exceptionable, Hi$ 
good-nature vifible, through every part of his 
pQem. His conjunction of the Pagan and Ghri*» 
ilian &heme (^ he introduces the deities of both 
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asking imultaneoufly) wholly inexcufeblc. Moclf 
art and judgment are difcovcred in parts, and 
but little in the whole. One may entertain fomc 
doubt whether the perufal of his monftrous dc- 
fcriptions be not as prejudicial to true tafte, as it 
is advantageous to the extent of imagination. 
Spenfer to be furfe expands the laft, but then he 
expands it beyond it's due limits. After all, there 
are many favorite paffages in his Fairy Queen, 
which will be inftances of a great and cultivated 
genius mifa^ppUecL 

LIX. 

A POET, that fails in writing, becomes of tea 
SL morofe ^ritick. The weak and infipid white- 
w'lfxc makes at length a figure in vinegar. 

LX. 

-People of fortune, perhaps,- covet the ac- 
quaintance of eftablifhed writers, not fo much 
upon account of the focial pleafure, as the cre- 
dit of it : The former would induce them to 
chufe perfons of lefs capacities, and tempers 
more conformable. 

. LXI. 

Language is to the underftanding ^what ^ 
genteel motion is to the body ; a very great ad- 
vantage 
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vantage. But a perfon may be fuperior' to ano- 
ther in underftanding, that has not an equal dig- 
nity pf expreffion; and a man may boaft an 
hanfomer figure, that is inferior to another in 
regard to -motion* 

LXII, 

The words " no more'^ have a fingular pa*^ 
thos ; reminding us at once of paft pleafure, and 
the future exclufion of it. 

LXIIL 

Evj:ry fingle obfervation that is publiftied by 
a man of genius, be it ev^r fo trivial, fliould be 
lefleemed of importance ; becaufe he fpeaks from 
his ovm impreffions ; whereas common men pub, 
lilh common things, which they have, perhaps, 
gleaned from frivolous writer^. 

LXIV. 

It is providential that our affeftion dimlnifiies 
in proportion as our friends power encreafes. 
Affeftion is of lefs importance whenever a per- 
fon can fupport himfelf. It is on this account 
that younger brothers are often beloTed more 
than their elders; and that Benjamin is the fa- 
vorite. We may trace the fame law throughout 
Jt^c ^Qimal creation. 

LXV. 
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Lxy. 

Thi; time of life when fancy predpminatct if 
fostth; the feafon when judgment deci4es beft, 
is ^e. Poets, therefore^ are always in refpeft 
pf their difpofition, younger than other perfons ; 
A circumftance that gives the latter part of their 
Eves fome inconfiftency. The cool phlegmatic^ 
iribe difcovcr it in the former. 

One fcMnetimes meets with inflances of genteel 
abruption in writers ; but I wonder it is not ufecj 
pore frequently^ as it has a prodigious effeft 
itpon the reader For inftance (after Falflaflf ^ 
difz^ppointment in ferving Shallow at coprt) 

^ ]\|af^cr Shallow, I owe you a thoufan^ 

pound^'^ - — 

Shakefpear. 

Whek Pandulph commanded Philip of France 
to proceed no farther agginft England, but tot 
iheath the fword he had drawn at the Pope'$ 
own inftigation : 

^ Now it had already coft f hilip eighty thou* 
** fand pound in preparations -r — " 

Afteh 



t 

After the detail of kifig Joha^5 abjeft luhM 
feiffiori to the Pope's legate. 

^ Nov Jc^hn was hated and defpifed before.^ 

But, perhaps, fhe iffrdtigeft of all may bd 
taken from the Scripture. (Concluiion of a diap* 
ter in St. Jorhn) 

^ Now Barabba^ was 2 robber^; -^** 

LXVIL ' 

A POET hurts himfelf by writing profc; as al 
#ace-horfe hurts his motions by ecmdefeendirig trf 
draw in a team. 

LXVllt 

The fupefior^politenefs of the French is vA 
nothing more difcernible than in the phrafes ufedl 
by them and U5 to exprefs an affair being iif 
agitation. The former faya, ^ fur la tapis ;"' thtf 
latter ** upon the anvil.'* Does it not fliew alfo? 
the fincerity and ferious face with which we entef 
tipon bufinefs, and the negligent and jaunty air 
with which they perform even ih« moft iibk 
portant ? 
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LXIX. 

There are two qualities adherent to the molt 
ingenious authors. I do not mean without ex- 
ception. A decent pride that will admit of no fer- 
Ifility, and a Iheepifli baMulnefs that keeps 
^heir worth concealed: The fuperbia quaefita. 
meritis, and the mains pudor, of Horace*' The 
one will not fufier them to make advances to 
the great; the other difguifes that merit for 
which the great would feek out them. Add 
to thefe the frequent indolence of fpeculativc 
tempers* 

LXX. 

A POETICAL genitis feems the moft elegant of 
youthful accompliihmtents ; but it is entirely a 
youthful one. Flights of fancy, gayety of beha- 
vior, fprightlinefs of drefs, and a blooming afpe£^ 
confpire very amicably to their mutual embel- 
liihment : but the poetick talent has no more to 
do with age, than it would avail His Grace of 
Canterbury to have a knack at country dances, 
or a genius for a catch* 



LXXL 
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IXXL 

The moft obfequious mufes, like the fondeft 
and moft willing courtezans^ feldom leave usi any 
reafon to boaft much of their faTor& 

ixxii. 

If you write an original piece, you wonder no 
one ever thought of the beft of fubjcfts before 
you ; if a tranflation, of the beft authors. 

LXXIIL 

The antient poets feem to value themfelvej 
greatly upon their power of perpetuating the 
fame of their cotemporarics. Indeed the circum- 
ftance that has fixed their language, has been 
the only means of verifying fome of their vain- 
glorious prophecies. Otherwife the hiftorians 
-appear more equal to the talk of conferring im- 
mortality. An hiftory will live, though writteti 
ever fo indiflferently ; and is generally lefs fufpeft* 
cd, than the rhetorick of the mufes. 

LXXIV. 

I WONDER authors do notdifcover how miich 
more elegant it is to. fix their name to the end of 
their preface, or any introductory addrefs than 
to the title-page. It is, perhaps, for the fake 
of an F. 11. 8. or an LL. D. at the end of it. 

J^-2:xv. 
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LXXVi 

It iiiotild feeiil^ the many liei, diiS^enuble tA 
i)ooks of trayels; may be owing to account^ tcA^ 
lefted frdm improper pe^^le; Were one to givd 
k charafier of the Engliih from what the vulgair 

aft and belief e» it would coiivey ^ a ftrange ides 
bi the IkigHfh underftanding^i 

LXXVL 

Might hot the poem on the Seafons havd 
been rendered more uni, by giving oat the de-^ 
iign of nathre in the beginnii^ of winter^ and 
afterwards tonfidering all the rarietiesof 
is dieans aimmg at one end ? 

LXXVa 

Ckiticics mud extrofeme» if I compare 
to certain animals called Afies ; who, by gnaw^ 
ing vines originally taught die great advantagd 
of pruning themj 

LXXYIII; 

Every gdod poet includes acritick; the rtf^ 
terfe will not hold. 

* Miffiooaries clap nUSl to erexy Indiaa naxkm that dit 
Ekes them. 



I 
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LXXIX. 

We want a word to exprefs the Hofpes or 
Hofpita of the antients : Among them^ perhaps, 
the moft refpeftable of all charafters, yet witb 
us tranflated Hoft, which we apply alfo to an 
Ihn-keeper. Neither have we any word to ex- 
prefs Arnica, as if we thought a woman al« 
Ways was fomewhat more or lefs than a friend. 

LXXX. 

1 KNOW ilot where any Latiii author ufea 
Ignotos otherwife than as obfcure : ** Perfons,** 
Us the niod^'ffi phrafe implies, ^ whom nobody 
« knows/' Yet it is ilfcd diflferciitljr oh MrJ« 
L ' s monument. 

LXXXI; 

The philofopher who confidered the worl(i as 
'0ne vafl animal, could efteein himfelf no <idx&t 
than a loufe upo^n the ba^ of it^ 

9 

, Oratohs and ftage*coachmeti, when fhe oirie 
tyrants arguments^ and the other a coat of arms j 
adorn their caufe and their coaches with rhctoriisk 
and fiower-potsv 

Vol. n. G I^JCXXDC 
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Lxxxm 

It is idle to be much afliduous in the pcru- 
fal of inferior poetry. Homer, Virgil, and Ho- 
race, give the true tafte in compoiltion; and a 
perfon's own imagination ihould be able to fup- 
ply the reft. 

In the fame manner it is fuperfluous to purfu'e 
inferior degrees of fame. One truly fplendid 
action, or one well-finiihed compofition includes 
more than all the refults from more trivial per- 
formances. 1 mean this for perfons who make 
fame their only motive.. 

Very few fentiments are proper to be put in z 
perfon's mouth, during the firft attack of grief. 

Every thing difgufts, but mere filnplicity; 
the fcriptural writers defcribe their heroes ofif^ 
only forae fuch phrafe as this : ** Alas my brother, 
" O Abfalon my fon ! my fon ! &c.'' The la- 
mentation of Saul over Jonathan is more d^kSc, 
"but. at the fame time entirely firople. 

Angling is literally defcribed by Manial : 

** -— tremula pifoem deduc^re feta,'* 

Fkom 
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!Pj^oM I^him foedas feems to come the Englifli 
phrafe and cuftom of Striking a bargain. 

I LIKE Ovid's Amours better than his Epif* 
4le& There feems a greater variety of natural 
thoughts : Whereas when one has read the fubje^b 
of one of his tpifUes one forefees what it will 
produce in a writer of his imagination. 

The plan of his Elegies for the moft part well 
defigned — Theanfwersof Sabinus, nothing. 

Necessity may be the mother of lucrative 
invention j but is the death of poetical. 

If a perfon fufpefts his phrafe to be fomewhat 
too familiar and abjeft, it were proper he (hould 
accuftom himfelf to compofe in blank verfe : But 
let him be much upon his guard againft antieot 
Piftol's phrafeoiogy. 

Providence feems altogether impartial in the 
difpenfation which beftows riches upon one, and^ 
^ comempt of riches upon another. 

Respect is the general end for which riches, 
power, place, title, and fame, are implicitly de- 

O 2 fired 
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fired When one is poflefied of the end through 
any one of theie means, is it not wholly unpkilo* 
fophical to covet the rtinainder ? 

Lord Shatftsbury ia the genteet managment 
of fome familiar ideas, feems f o have no eqoai. 
He difcorera an eloignment from vulgar phrafes 
much becommg a peribn of quality. His /ketches 
fliould be iludied like thofe of Raphad«^ His 
Enquiry is one of the (horteft and cleared fyftems 
of morality.* 

The queftion is, whether you diftinguifli me, 
becaufe you bai^e better fenfe than other people ; 
or whether you fecm to have better fenfe than 
other people, becaufe you diftinguiih me. 

One feels the fame kind of difguft in reading 
Roman hiflory, which one does in novels, or 
even epic poetry. . We too eafily forefee to 
whom the viftory will fall. The heroe,. the 
knight-etrant, and the Roman are too feldom 
.overcome. 

The elegancd and dignity of the Romans i& ia 
nothing more confpicuous than in their anfwer^ 
to ambaiTadorSr 

TUEJLC 
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There is an important omiffion iji njoft of our 
^ammar-fctools, through which what we reacl 
'cith.er of fabulous or real hiftory leaves either 
faint or confufed impreffions. I mean the ne- 
gleft of old geographic maps, Were maps of 
antient Greece, Sicily, Italy, &c. in ufe there, 
the knowledge we there acquire would not want 
to be renewed afterwards, ^^ i§ now g^nerallj 
the cafe, 

ApERSoNofa pcdantick turn wHl fpend five 
years in tranflating, and contending for the beau- 

' ties of a worfc poem than he might write in five 
weeks himfelf. Thdre feem to be authors who 
wifli to facrifice their whole charafter of genius, 

•'to that of learning. 

BoiLEAu has endeavoured to pf6ve in one of 
'his admirable fatyrs, that man has no manner of 
pretence to prefer his faculties before thofe of 
the brute creation, Odlhapi has tr^nflated him : 
My Lord Rochefter has imitated him ; And evea 
Mr. Pope declares, 

** That reafon raife o^er inftinft how you can, 
^ l5 this ^tis God direfts i in that 'tis man.*' 

f O 3 Indeed 
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Indeed theEflay on Man abounds with illoi^ 
trations of this maxim ; and 'tis amazing to find 
how many plaufible reafons may be urged to 
fupport it. It feems eyident that our itch jof 
reafoningy and fpirit of curiofity precludes more 
happinefs than it can pdEbiy adyance. What 
numbers of difeafes are entirely artificial things? 
Far from the ability of a brute to contriye. Wc 
difrelifh and deny ourfelyes cheap and natural 
gratifications, through fpeculatiye prefdences and 
doubts about the future. We cannot difcoyer 
the defigns of our Creator, We fhould learn 
then of brutes to be eafy under our ignorance 
^d happy in thofe obje£b that feem intended, 
obyioufly, >for our happinefs : Not oyerlook the 
flowers of the garden, and f oolifhly perplex our* 
felyes with the intricacies of the labyrinth. 

I WISH but two editions of all books wfaatfb* 
ever. One of the fimple text, publifhed by 
a fociety of able hands : Anotiher with the 
various readings and remarks of the ablefl: com- 
mentators* 

Tb endeavour, all cmc's days, to fortify our 
minds with learning and pluk>fophy^ is to fpend 
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fo much in armour that one has nothing left to 
defend 

I F one would think with philofophers, one 
muft converfe but little with the vulgar. Thefc 
hj their very number will force a perfon into a 
fpndnef^ for appearance, a love of money, a de- 
iir.e of power ; and other plebeian paiHons : Ob* 
jefls which they admire, becaufe they have no 
ihare in ; and have not learning to fupply the 
place of expericncef 

LivY, the mod elegant and principal of the 
Roman hiftorians, was, perhaps, as fuperftitiou^ 
as the moft unlearned Plebeian. We fee he 
never is deftitute of appearances, accurately de- 
fcribed, and folqmnly afferted, to fupport parti- 
cular events by the interpofition of exploded 
deities. The puerile attention to chickens feed- 
ing in a morning— And then a piece of gravity : 
* Parva funt haec, fed parya ifta, non contem- 
^ nenda, majorc^ npflri maximam banc rem fece^ 
^ rum.*' 

It appears from the Roman hiftorians, that 
the Romans had a particular veneration fqr the 
fc«rtunate. Their epithet Felix feems^ ever to 
tQ imply a. favorite of the. gods. I am millaken,, 

Q 4 or 
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pr modem Rome has generally afted in an oppo^ 
fite manner. Numbers amongft them hayc beea '^ 
canonized upoi^ the finale merit pf misfortunes. 

How diferent appears antlent and modem- 
dialogue, on account of the fuperficial fubjefls 
upon which we now generally converfe ! Add to 
this, the ceremonial of modern times, and the 
number of titles with which fome kings clo^ and 
incumber conyerfation. 

T^E celebrated boldnefs pf an eaftern meta-» 
phor is, I believe, fometimes allowed it, for thg. 
inconfiderabje fimilitvide it bears to it's fubjeflt. 

The ftyle of letters, perhaps, fliould not rif(j 
Jiigher, th^n the ilvle of refined cpnverfation. 

Love-verses, written, without real paffion» 

are often the moll naufebus of all conceits. Thofe 

^ written from the heart will ever brine: to mind 

that delightful feafon of youth, and poetry, anc^ 

love. 

Virgil gives one fuch exceffive pleafure m 
his writings, beyond any other writer, by uniting 
jhe moft- perfeft harmony of metre, with th^ 
giQfl plcafing idejjs, or image?, 

fc^i^icm 



■ 
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" Qualem -virgineo dcmeffum pollice florcm,'* 
And 

" Argentijm P^riufye Upis 7*= — w- 

With a thoufand better inflances. 

, JSToTHiNG tends fp much tp produce drunkoiv 
igiefs; or even madnefs, as the freij[uent iif(^ of pa* 
reath^fes in converfation, 

Few greater images of impatience, than a- 

general feeing his brave ^rmy over-matched and 

cut to pieces, and looking out continually 'to fee 

his ally approach with forces to his afEftan^^e, 

S«e Shakefpeart . . " 

« . . » 

** When my dear Percjr, when my heart's deaf 

** Harry ^ 

^ Caft many a northward look to fee his father 

^ firing up his poVrs—buf he did look in vain,** 



BOOKS, 
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SIMILES draLWn from odd circumftancct 
and effcfts ftrangely accidental, bear a near 
Tclataon to falfc wit. The bcft inftancc of the 
if that celebrated Uno of W^ler: 

^ He grasp'd 2$, \oxCy and fill'd iy» hand vkh 
* bays.f* 

Virgil difcover$ lefs wit, and jnopf taifce thaih 
writer in the world-«Some inAwces^ 



9>. 
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What Lucretius fays of tlje ^ editj doftrin» 
** fapientiim templa'*— ** the temples of philofo* 
* phers'' — appears in no fenfe more applicable 
than to a fnug and eafy chariot: 

** Difpicere unde queas alios, paffimque viderc 
* Errare, atquc viam palantes qusercrc vitae.** 

i. c. From whence you may look down upon 
foot-paiTengers, fee them wandring on each iide 
you, and pick their way through the dirt. 

^ ferioufly 
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^ From learning's towering height to gaze around, 
"And fee plebeian fpirits range below.'* 

There is a fort of mafonry in poetry, where- 
, in the paufe reprefents the joints of building ; 
which ought in every line and courfe to have 
their diifpofition variedL 

The difference betwixt a witty writer and a 
writer of tafte is chiefly this. The former is 
negligent what ideas he introduces, £o he joins 
^hem furprizingly ~ The latter k principally 
careful what images he introduces, and ftudies 
fimplicity rather than furpris^e in his manner o£ 
of introduction. 

It may in fome meafure account for the dif- 
ference of tafte in the reading of books, to con- 
fider the difference of our ears for mufick. One 
.is not pleafed witliout a perfeA melody of ftile, 
be the fenfe what h will: Another, of no ear 
for mufick, gives to fcnfc it's full weight without 
any deduction on account of harihneis. 

Harmony 
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Harmonv of period, and melody of ftilc b^ivc 
greater weight than is generally imagined h the 
jtidgiBent we pafs upon writing and writers, ^ As 
a proof of this, let us refleft, what texts of fcrip- 
^ ture; what lines in poetry ; or what periods wc 
jnoft remember and quote, either in verfe or 
profe, and we fhall find them to be pnly mufigsd 
ones. ' ' ' 

I WONDER the antient mythology never fhew* 
Apdio enamoured of Venus; confidering the 
remarkable deference that wit has paid to beautjr 
in all ages. The Orientals aft more confonantljr, 
when theyfuppofe the liightingale enamoured 
of the rofe ; the mofl harmonious bird of the 
faireft and moft delightful flower* 

Hope is a flatterer; but the mofl upright 
of all parafites, for fee frequents the poor man^i 
hut, as well a$ the palace of his fuperior. 

What is termed humour in profe, I con- 
ceive, would be confidered as burlefque in poetry ; 
Of which inflances may be given. 

Perhaps, burlefque may be divided into fucH 

as turns ihicfly upon the thought, and fuch a« 

I dcpen4^ 
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-depends more upon the expreffion : Or we may 
add a third kind, confiftiug in thoughts ridicu- 
loufly dreffed in language much aboye, or below 
their dignity. 
• i ' « 

The Splendid ihilliiig, of Mn Phillips, 2ni 
the Hudibras of Butler are the mod obvious in- 
ftances, Butler, however, depended much upon 
the ludicrous ' efFeft of his double rhimes. In 
other refpefts, to declare my own fentiments, he 
is rather a witty "writer than an humorous one* 

Scenes below verfe, merely verfified, lay claim 
to a degree of humour. 

Swift in poetry deferves a place fomewherc 
betwixt Butler and Horace. He has the wit of 
the former, and the graceful negligence which 
we find in the latter's epiflles and fatyrs. I be- 
lieve few people difcover lefs humour in Don 
<^ixote than myfelf. For befide the general 
famenefs of adventure, whereby it is eafy to fore- 
fee what he vnW do on moil occafions, it is not 
fo eafy to raife a laugh from the wild atchiev- 
ments of a madman. The natural pai&on in that 
cafe is pity, with fome fmall portion of minh at 
moft. Sancho's chara&r is indeed comic, and, 
.we];e it removed from the romance, would dif- 
cover 
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cover how Kttle there was of humour in the cha^ 
rader of Don Quixote^ 

It is a fine (troke of Cervantes, when Sancho^ 
lick of his government, makes no sLnfwer to his 
comforters, but dms dire^y at his ihoes and 
/lockings. 



OF 
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OF MEN AND MANNERS* 



TH£ arguments againfl ptid6 drawn fd 
ffeqnendy by our cier^^ ftom the ^ 
Heral infirmity, circumftancai, and cataftroph^ 
of our nature, are extremely trifling and infigni'^ 
cant. Man is not proud as a fpecies^ but as an 
individua:!; not, ascompaiifig Milifetfwith odicr 
l>eings, but with his fellQW<rea;tates. 

IL 

1 HAVE often thought that people di'aw many 
of their ideas of agreeablenefs in regard to pro-' 
.portion, color, &c from their own perfons. 

in. 

It is happy enough that the faiiic vices which 
impair one's fortune, frequently ruin our con- 
ftitution, that the one may not furvive the 
Other. 

IV. 

Deference often ihrinks and withers as 

^ i&ucb upon the approach of intimacy, as the 

4 fenfitive 
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fenfitiTe plant does upon the touch of ooc*t 
fiogen 

The word Folly is, perhaps, the prettieft Word 
in the language. Amufement, and Diverfion aref 
good well-meaning words : But Paftime is what 
never (hould be ilfed but in a bad fenfe: It lis 
▼lie to fay fuch a thing is agreeable^ becaufe it 
helps to pafs the time away^ 

VL 

Da^cih(^ in the rough is one of the moft na^ 
tural expreifions of joy, and coincides with jump- 
ing. When it is regulated^ it is merely ^ cum 
* ratione infanire*'* 

Vlt 

A pi^AiM down-right, open-heart€d fellow's 
converfation is as infipid, fays Sir Plume, as dr 
play without a plot ; h does not afford one thcf 
amufement of thinkings 

The fortunate have many parafites : tiope ^Sf . 
the only one that vouchfafes attendance upoil 
the wretched and the &eggar« 
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t 

IX. 

* A MAK of genius miftaking his talent lofes the 
'adyantage of being diflinguiihed ; a fool of being 
undiftinguiihed. 

X. 

Jealousy is the fear or apprehenfion of fu- 
ipcriority : Envy our uneafinefs under it, 

XL 

What fomc people term Freedom is nothing 

'clfethan a liberty of faying and doing difagree- 

able things. It is but carrying the notion a litdc 

higher, and it would require us to break and 

have a head broken reciprocally without of- 

'fencc. • 

* 

XIL . 

I CANNOT fee why people are afhamed to 
acknowledge their paffion for popularity. The 
love of popularity is the love of being be- 
*loved. 

xm. 

The ridicule with which fome people affcft 
'to triumph over their fuperiors, is as thougl^ 
'the moon under an eclipfe Ihould pretend to 
laugh at the fun. 

Vol. II. P XIV. Zka- 
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XIV. 

Zealous- mtir are ever difplaying ta yoa the 
ftrength of their belief, while judicious men 
are ihewing yoa the grounds rf it* 

XV. 

I coNUiDfeR your very tefty and quarrelfomcr 
l^eople, in the fame light as I do a loaded gun ^ 
*rhich may by accident go off and kill one- 

XVI. 

t AM afraid hnmility to genltis h a» aft extin* 
guiiher to a candle. 

xvn. 

Many perfons, when exalted, aflunie an in- 
folent humility, who behaved before with an in- 
folent haughtinefs* 

xvm. 

Men are fometimes accufed of pride, merel/ 
becaufe their accufers would be proud themfelves^ 
if th^y wef e in their placesr * 

XIX. 

Men cf fine parts, they fay, are often proud; 
1 anfwer, dull people are feldom fo, and both 

aA upon an appearance of reafon. 

IX. It 
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« 

tt was dbfervcd of a moft accdmpliflied ladjr, 
tiiat (he t^as withai fo rery modeft, that one fome-» 
times thought ihe neglcfted the praifes of he? 
^t, becaufe fhe could depend on thofe of her 
beauty ; at dther times that flie flighted thofe of 
her beauty, knowing fhe xxiight fely on thofe o£ 
her wit* 

The only difference betwixt wine aiid aid 
feem to be that of ehemic and galenic medi«* 
Cines. 

It IS tlie reduplication, or aecumulatioft of 
tomplifflents that gives them their agreeablenefs 2 
i mean when, fceming to wander from the fub-* 
J eft, you return to It again with greater force* 
As a common inftance, ^ I wiih it was capable 
** of a precife dEmonftration how much I eftcem, 
^ love, and honor you, beyond all the rich, the 
** gay, the greats of this fubllinary fpherei 
** But I believe that both divines and laymen wijl 
** agree that the fublimeft and moft valuable 
^ truths are oftentimes leaft capable of demon-" 
«• ilration/' 

V a xxnt 
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XXffl. 

It is a noble piece of policy that is ufed in 
fome arbitrary governments (but fuitable to 
none other) to initill it into the minds of the 
people that their Great Duke knoweth all 
things. 

\ 

V 

XXIV. 

In an heavy oppreffive atmofphere, when the 
fpirits (ink too low, the belt cordial is to read 
pver all the letters of one's friends. 

XXV. 

FiLiD£ and modefty are fometimes found to 
unite together in th^ faffle character : And the 
.mixture. is as falutary as that of wine. and water. 
The worft combination I know is that of avarice 
and pride ; as the former naturally obftrufts the 
good that pride eventually produces. What I 
mean is, expence. 

XXVI. 

A great many tunes, by a variety of circum- 
rotatery flouriihes, put one in mind of a brk^s 
4cfcent to the ground. 



XXVH. 
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XXVIL : 

People frequently ufc this expreflion, "lam 
" inclined to think fo and foj'* not confidering 
that they arc then fpeaking the moll literal of 
all truths. 

xxvra. 

The firft part of a news-»paper which an ill- 
natured man examines, is, the liil of bankrupts, 
and the bills of mortality. 

XXDC. 

The chief thing which induces men of fenfc 
to ufe airs of fuperiority, is the contemplation 

of coxcombs J that is, conceited fools ; who 
T^ould otherwife run away with the men of fenfe^s 

privileges. 

XXX. 

To be entirely engroffed by antiquity, and as 
. it were eaten up with ruft, is a bad compliment 
to the prefcnt age. 

XXXI. 

Ask to borrow fix-pence of the Mufes,'and 
they tell yog at prefent they are out of cafh, but 

P 3 hereafter 
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hereafter they will furnifh you with five thouf 
fand pounds, 

xxxn. 

The ?ffgument againft reftraining our paffion^ 
bccaufc we Ihall not have it always irx our power 
to gratify them, is njuch ftronger for their re* 
Itraint, than ip is for theu: indulgeace* 

xxxni. 

Few Kjen, that would caufe refpcft and difr 
tance merely, can fay any thing by which theur 
end will be fo cffeftually anfwcred as by filencct 

XXIIV, 

There is nothing more univerfally commend-? 
cd than a fine day ; the reafpa is, that peopi^ 
fza commend it without enyy. 

XXXV. 

One may, modeftly enough, calculate one'^ 
appearance for refpeft upon the road, wherq 
jrcfpeft and convenience fo remarkably coincide^ 

xxxn 

Although a man cannot procure himfelf a 
litlc ^t pleafure, he may vary the appellation he 

p[oes 
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goes by, confiderably. As, from Tom, to Mr. 
Thomas, to Mn Mufgrove, to Thomas Mufgrove, 
<fquire. And this by a behaviour of referye, or 
familiarity, 

XXIVII. 

Fon a man of geniiis to condefcend in conver- 
fation with vulgar people, gives the fenfatiou 
that a tall man feels on being forced to ffcpop ia 
a low room. 

xxxvm. 

There is nothing more univerfiiUy prevalent 
than flattery. Perions, who difcover the flat* 
terer, do not always difapprove him, becaufe he ' 
imagines them confiderable enough to defervc 
his applications. It is a tacit fort of compliment, 
that he efleems them to be fuch as it is wcnrth his 
while to flatter. 

^ And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
* He fays he does, being then moft flattered.'* 

Shakefpear. 

XXXIX- 

A PERSON has fometimes more publick than 
private merit. Honorio and his family wore 
mourning for their anc^ftor ; but that of all the 
world v^ internal and fincere. 

P 4 YouK 
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■ -i/ 

Your plain domeftick people, who talk of 
their humility, and home-felt fatisfaftions, Will . 
in the fame breath difcover how much they 
envy a fliining charafter. How is this con- 
fiftent? 

You are prejudiced, fays Pedanticus; I will 
not take your word, or your charafter of that man. 
—But the grounds of my prejudice are the fource • 
of my accufation. 

A PROUD man's intimates are generally more 
attached to him, than the man of merit and 
humility can pretend his to be. The reafon is, 
the former pays a greater compliment in his 
condefcenlion. 

The fituation of a king, is fo far from being 
miferable, as pedants term it ; that, if a perfon 
liave magnanimity, it is the happieft I know ; 
as he has afluredly the moft opportunities of 
diflingurfliing merit, and conferring obligations. 

* Contemptse dominus fplendidior irei,'* 

A MAN, a gentleman, evidendy appears more 

confiderable by f^cming to defpifc hisi fortun^c, 

than 
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tkan a citizen and mechanick by his endeavburs^ 
to magnify it, 

XLL ■ ^ 

. .What man of ^nfe, for the benefit of coal- 
mines, would be plagued with /colliers convcr-r 
fation ? 

XLII. 

Modesty makeg large amends for the pain 
it gives the perfons who labour under it, by the 
prejudice it apbrds every worthy perfon in then: 
favor. 

■ : ', , . 

xun. 

Third thoughts often coincide with the firft, 
jjnd are generally the beft grounded. We firft 
relifli nature and the country, then artificial 
atnufements and the city ; then become impatient 
to retire to the country again. 

, XLIV. 

\Vhile we labour to fubdue our paflions, 
we fhould take care not to extinguifli them* 
Subduing our paflions, is difengaging ourfclves 
from the world ; to which, however, whilft we 
refide in it, we muft always bear relation; and 
^ ma;jF detach ourfclves to fuch a degree as to 

pais 
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an ufeleis aod infipid life, whi^h we were Qot 
loeant to do. Our exiftence here i$ at leaft on^ 

4 

part of a fyftem. 

A MAN has generally the good or ill qtialitie$ 
which he attributes to mankind* 

XLV, 

Anger an^ the thirfl of revenge are a kind 
of f eTfer. Fighting, and law-fuits, bleeding ; at 
Icaft, an evacuation. The latter oceafions a diffi^ 
patidn of money; the former of thofe fiery 
fpirit$ which caufe a preternatural fermenta* 
tioQ. 

XLVI. 

Were a man of pleafure to arrive at the full 
extent of his feveral wilhes, he muft immediately 
feel himfelf miferable* It is one fpecies of de- 
fpair to have no room to hope for any addition to 
one's happinefs. 

His following wilh muft muft then be to wifh 
he had fome frefh pbjeft for his wifhes. A 
ftrong argument that our minds and bodies werp 
both meant to be for ever aftive, 

JLYTL 
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I HAVE feen one eyil underneath the fun wluch 
fiives me particular mortification* 

The referve or fliynefs of men of fenfe gene- 
rally confines them to a fmall acquaintance*; and 
they find number^ their avowed enemies, the 
hilarity, of whofe taftes, had fortune brought 
them once acquainted, woul4 have rendered them 
(heir fondeit friends, 

XLvm, 

A MERE relator of matters of faft, is fit only 
for an evi4ence in a court of jufticc. 

XLIX, 

If a man be of fuperior dignity to a woman, a 
Woman is furely as much fuperior to a man that 
|s effeminated. Lily's rule in the grammar has 
well enough adjufted this fubordination. " The 
^ mafculine is more worthy than the feminine, 
^ and the feminine more worthy than the neuter,'* 

A aENTLEMAN of fortune will be often com- 
plaining of taxes ; that his efta^te is inconfidera- 
ble ; that he can never make fo much of it as the 
world is ready to imagine. A mere citizen, on 

the 
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the other hand, is always aiming to fliew his 
riches; fays, that he employs fo many hands; 
he keeps his wife a chaife and one ; and tallcs 
much of his Chinefe ornaments at his paltry- 
cake-houfe in the country. They both aim at 
praife, but of a very diftinft kind Now, fup- 
pofing the Cit worth as mi;ch in money as the 
other is in land, the Gentleman furely chufes the 
better method of oftentation, who confiders him- 
felf as fomewhat fuperior to his fortune, th^in 
he who feems to look up at his fortune, and con-' 
fequently fets himfelf beneath it. 

LL 

The only kind of revenge which a man of 
fenfe need take upon a fcoundrel, is, by a feries 
of worthy behaviour, to force him to admire and 
efteem his enemy, and yet irritate his animofity, 
by declining a reconciliation. As Sir John FaU 
ftafF might fay, turning even quarrels to com-r 
modity. 

LIL 

> It is pojEble, by means of glue to conneft, two 
pieces of wood together ; by a powerful cemen^ 
to join marble ; by the mediation of a prieft, tQ; 
unite a man and woman ; but of all affociations 
the mofl effcAuai is betwixt an idiot and a knave^ 

Thcj 
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I 

31iey bf come in a manner incorporate* The 
former feems b framed to admire and idolize 
the latter, that the latter may feizc and devour 

him as his proper prey. 

/? ■ . 

Lin. 

The fame degree of penetration that fliewf 
you another in the wrong, fhews him alfo, in 
refpeft to that inft^nce, your inferior : Hence 
the obfervation and the real faft, that people of 
clear heads are what the world calls opinionated. 

There is none can baflSie men of fenfe, but 
fools, on whom they can make no impreifioa 

r'- LV. 

The regard one fhews oeconomy, is like that 
we fliew an old aunt who is to leave us fomething 
at lafl. Our behaviour on this account as much 
conilrained as that 

' ** Of one well-ftudied in a fad oftent 
** To plcafe his granam." 

Shakefpear. 

LVt 

; Fashion is a great reftraint upon your per- 
fons of tafte and fancy ; who would otherwife, 

i. : In 
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In the mdfl trifling inftances, be able td dHHo* 
guKh themfelTes from the viilgan 

LVH. 

» 

A w]BLitfiR Who pretends to polifli the htimafl 
tmderftanding, may beg by the fide of Rutter'tf 
chariot who fclb a powder for the teeth* 

The difference there is betwixt honour and 
honefty, fcems to be chiefly in the motive. The 
mere honeft man does that from duty, which th« 
man of honour does for the fake of charader^ 

Ut. 

The Proverb ought to run ** a fool and hi4 
^ words are foon parted ; a man of genius and 
•* his money/' 

A MAN of wit, genius, learning, is apt td 
think it fomething hard, that men of no wit, nd 
genius, no learning, ihould have a greater fhard 
of wealth and honours; not confidering that 
their own accompliihment ought to be reckoned 
to them as their equivalent. It is no reafon that 
a perfon worth five thoufand pounds, ihould oa 
that account have a claim to twenty. 

I hSLA 
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LXL 

A \viF£ ought in reality to love lief husband 
above all the worid ; but this preference I thhik 
ihould, in point of politenefs, be concealedi 
' The reaibn is» that it is difgufting to fee an 
amiable woman monopolized ; and it is eafjr bjr 
proper management to wave (all I contend for) 
the appearance. 

LXIL 

Th£R£ are fome wounds given to reputacloii 
that are like the wounds of an envenomed arrow j 
where we irritate and enlarge the orifice while 
we extraft the bearded weapon j yet cannot the 
cure be compleated othcrwife« 

Lxm 

Amongst all the vain-glorious profeflRnrs c^ 
humility, you find none that will not difcover 
how much they envy a fliining charafter : And 
this either by cenfuring it themfelves, or ihewing 
a fatisfaftion in fuch as do. Now there is this 
advantage at leaft arifing from ambition, that it 
difpofes one to difregard a thoufand inflances of 
middling grandeur ; and reduces one's emulation 
to the narrow circle of a few that blaze. It is 
hence a convenient difpoiition in a country place, 

^ where 
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where one is encompajflfed with fuch as are merely 
richer, keep fine horfes, a table, footmen ; make 
a decent figure as rural efquires ; yet after all 
difcover no more, than an every-day plebeian 
,charafter. Thefe a perfon of little ambition 
might envy, but another of a more extenfive 
one may, in any kind of circumftances, difrc- 
^ard. 

LXIV. 

It is with fome m^n as • with fome horfcs ; 
rwhat is eftqemed fpirit in them, proceeds from 
fear. This was undoubtedly the fource of that 
: leeming fpirit difcovered by TuUy in regard to 
. his antagpmit M. Anthony. He knew he muft 
deftroy him, or be deftrpyed himfelf. 

LXVw 

The fame qualities, joined with virtue, often 
f urnilh out a great man, which united with a 
different principle furniih out an highwajrman ; 
I mean courage and ftrong paffions. And they 
may both join in the fame expreifion, though 
with a meaning fomething varied — 

« Tentanda via eft qua me quoque poffum, 
« ToUere humo.'* 

4 

i. e. " Be promoted or be hanged.'* 

' ''a lxvl 
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A 

LXVI. 

True honour is to honefly, what the court of 
Chancery is to common law. 

LXVII. 

Mifers, as death approaches, are heaping up 
a cheft of reafons to ftand more in awe of 
him. 

LXVIIL 

A MAN fooner finds out his own foibles in a 
ilranger, than any other foibles, . . 

LXIX. 

It is favorable enough on the fide of learning, 
that if an hiftorian mentions a good author, it 
4oes not feem abfurd to ftile him a great; man : 
Whereas the fame phrafe would not bq allowed 
to a mere illiterate nobleman. 

LXX. 

It is lefs wonderful to fee a wretched man 
commence an heroe, than an happy one. 

t 

LX^L 

An high-fpirit has often very different and 
even contrary effefts. It fometimes operates nb 
Vol, II. (^ , other- 
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otherwife than like the vis inertiae ; at others it 
induces men to buftlc tod make their part good 
among their fupcriors* As Mn Pope fays 



X' /, 



« Some, plunge in bufinefs, others fhave their 



" crowns," 



It is by no means lefs forcible, when It withdraws! 
a man from, the company of thofe witb whom he 
cannot converfe on equal terms ; it leads hiir^ 
into folitude, that, if he cannot appear their 
equal, he may at leaA conceal his inferiority. It 
is /uUen, obftinate, difdainf ul, haughty, in no lef^ 
a degree than the other ; but is, perhaps, more 
genteel, and lefs citizen-like. Sometimes the 
qther fucceeds, and then it is efteemed prerera-* 
ble ; but in cafe it fail, it not only expofes z, 
perfon's meannefs, but his impatience under it ; 
J)oth of which the referved fpirit is able to dif- 
Guife— r-but then it ftands no chance of removing^ 

** Pudor mains ulcera cckt.? 

Lxxn. 

Every fingle inftancc of a friend^s infiiicerity 
cncreafes our dependence on the eificacy of mo- 
ney. It makes one covet what produces an ex- 
ternal refpeft, when one is difappointed of that 
which is internal and fincere. This, perhaps, 

with 
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With decaying paffions, contribute to render age 
i:ovetous. 

Lxxin. 

Wh.en phyficians write of difeafes, the prog- 
noftici^s and the diagnoilicks, the fymptoms and 
fhe paroxyfins, they give one fatal apprehen* 
fions for every ache about us. When they come 
to treat of medicines and s^plications^ you fcem 
to have no other difficulty but to decide by which 
flieans you would recover. la . fliQrt, to give 
(the pref^au:e between a liii6his and an apozem. 

LXXIV. 

One fhould no more truft to the jfldll of moft 
apothecaries, than one would afk the opinion of 
{heir peftle and mQrtar ; yet both are ufeful in 
jheirvay; 

, LXXV, 

I BEj-iEVE there wa$ never fo referved a foli- 
tary, but felt fome degree of pleafure at the 
firft glimpfc of an human figure. . The foul, 
however,' unconfcious of it's focial biafs, in a 
f rowd, will in foUtude feel fome attraftion to- 
wards the firft perfon that we meet, ♦ 

q^2 LXXVI. 
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LXXVI. 

In courts, the motion of the body is eafy, and 
thofe of the foul conftrained : In the country, 
the geilures of the body are conftrained, and 
thofe of the foul fupine and cardefs. 

Lxxvn. 

One may eaiily enough guard agalnft am- 
bition till five and twenty. ^-^It is not ambition's 
day. 

l+xxvra, 

It fhould feem that indolence itfelf would in- 
dine a perfon to* be honeft ; as it requires in- 
finitely greater pains and contrivance td be a 
knave. ' 

LXXIX, 

♦ 

P£KHAPs rufticks, boors, and efqulres make a 
principal figure in the country, as inanimates 

are always ^lo^^4 ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ figures in ^ 
landikip, 

4<A \2k^ 
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LXXX. 

Titles make a greater diftin^tion than Is al- 
moft tolerable to a Britiih fpirit. They almoil 
vary the fpecies; yet as they are of tentimcs con- 
ferred, feem not fo much the reward, as the fub- 
ftitutes of merit. 

LXXXI. 

What numbers live to the age of fifty or fixty. 
years, yet if eftimated by their merit, are not 
MTorth the price of a chicken the moment it is 
hatched. 

Lxxxn. 

A LYAR begins with making falfehood appear 
like truth, and ends with making truth itfelf ap* 
pear like falfehood. 

LXXXIII. 

Fools are very often found united in the 
ftrifteft intimacies, as the lighter kinds of woods 
^e the mofl clofely glewed together. 

LXXXIV. 

• - * 

Persons of great delicacy fhould know the 
certainty of the following truth. There are 
•abundance of cafes which occafion fufpenfe, in 

O 3 which 
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which whatever they^d^tcnnine, they will re- 
pent of their determination ; and this through 
a propenfity of human nature to fancy happinefe 
in thofe fchemes, which it does not purfue. 

LXXXV. 

HiGH-spi&iT in a man, is like a fword; which 
though worn to annoy his enemies, yet is often 
troublefome in a leis degree to Ins friends. He 
can hau'dly wear it fi> inc^ofrreLy, but it is apt 
to incommode one csr other of the company. It 
is more prc^erly a loaded piftol»- w&ch accident 
alone may fire» and kill one^ 

LXXXVL 

A MisEK, if hcmell, can be only honell bare* 
weights 

Avarice the moft <^pofite of all charaders 
to that of God Almighty ; whofe alone it is» t(^ 
give and not receive. 

A MISER grows rich by feeming poor; as 
extravagant man grows poor by feeming rich* 

A GRASHOPPER IS, perhaps, the bed figure 
for coat-armOur of thofe who would be thought 

a aborigines i 
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aborigines ; agreeable to the Athenian ufe of > 

,Immod£rat£ afiurance is perfeft licenti« 
oufnefs. 

WhSn a pcrfon is (o far engaged iil a difpute 
as to wifh to get the viftory, he ought ever to 
defift. The idea of conqueft will fo dazzle hint 
that it is hardly pofllble he ihould difcern the 
truth. 

I HAVE fometimes thought the mind fo cal- 
culated, that a fmall degree of force may impell 
it to a, certain pitch of pleafure or of pain;* 
beyond which it will not pafs, by any impetus 
whatfocver. 

« 

' I pouBT whether it be not true, that we hate 
thofe faults moft in others which we are guilty 
of ourfelves. 

A KAH of thorough fenfe fcarce admires even 
any one ; but he mull be an idiot, that is t;he ad« 
mirer of a, fool 



<14 
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It may be pradent to give up the more trivial 
parts of charafter for the amufement of the m- 
ridious : As a man willingly relinquifhes his fiiver 
to fave his gold from an highwayman. Better 
be ridiculed for an untoward peruke, than be at- 
tacked on the fcore of morals, as one would 
be rather pulled by the hair^ than ftabbed to 

» 

the heart* 

Virtue feems to be nothing more than a no- 
tion confonant to the fyftem of things. Were a 
planet to fly from it's orbit, it would reprefent a 
vitious man« 

It is difficult not to be angry at beings We 
know incapable of afting otherwife than they 
do. One otight no more, if one refiefts, to be 
angry at the ftupidity of ^ man than of a horfe, 
except it be yincible and voluntary, and yet the 
practice is otherwife. 

People fay, do not regard what he fays, now 
he is in liquor. Perhaps it is the only time he 
ought to be regarded. 



** Aperit praecordia liber.'* 



Patience 
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, l^ATiENCE is the Panacea ; but where does it 
grow, or who can fwallow it ? 

Wits uniformly exclaim againft fools, yet 
fools are their proper foil ; and it is from them 
alone they can learn what figure themfelvej 
make. Their behaviour naturally falls in with 
the generality, and fumiihes a better mirror 
than that of artful people, who are fure enough 
to deceive you either on the favourable or ill- 
natured Ude. 

We fay he is a man of fenfe who acknowledges 
the fame truths that we do ; that he is a man of 
taftc who allows the fame beauties. We con- 
Ikler him as a perfon of better fenfe and finer 
tafte, who difcems more truths and more beauties 
in conjunftion with ourfelves: But we allow 
neither appellation to the man who differs from 
us. 

We deal out our genuine cfteem to our 
equals ; our affeftion for thofe beneath us ; 
and a reluftant fort of refpeft to thofe that are 
above us. 



Glory 
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GL.O&T relaxes often, and debilitates the mind; 

cenfure Simulates and contrafis both to 

an extreme. Simple fame is, perhaps, the pro- 
per medium* 

Persons of new families do well to make 
magnificent funerals, fumptuous weddings, re^ 
markable entertainmens < To exhibit a number 
of fervants in rich and oftentatious liveries ; and 
to take every publick occafion of imprinting op 
the mob an habitual notion of their £iperi(»rity« 
For fo is deference obtained from that quarter^ 

'^ Stupet in titulis & imag^bus/' 

One fcarcc fees how it is poffiblc for a country 
girl, or a country fellow to prcferve their chaflity. 
They have neither the philofophical pleafure of 
books, nor the luxurious pleafure of a table, nor 
the refined amufemtot of building; planting 
drawing, or defigning, to divert their imagination 
from an obje£^ to which they feem continually to 
Simulate it by provocative alluiions. Add to 
this the health and vigour that are ahnoft pecu- 
liar to them* 

I AM afraid there are many ladies who only 
exchange the pleafurcs of incontinence for the 

« 

pleafure 
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pkafure they derive from cenfurc. At leaft 
it is no injuftice to conclude fo, where a pcribn 
is extraTagaatly cenforious* 

Persons of judgment and undcrftandmg may 
be divided into fwo forts. . Thofe whofc judg- 
ment is fo exteniive as to comprehend a great 
deal ; exiftences, fyilems, univerfals : But a« 
there are fome eyes fo conftitutcd as to take in 
diftant objefls, yet be excelled by others in re- 
gard to objcfls minute or near, fo there are other 
underftandings better calculated for the examt«* 
nation of particular obje£b. « 

The mind is at firft an open field without par- 
titions or enclofures. To make it turn to moft 
account, it is very proper to divide and enclofe* 
In other \^ords» to fort our obfervadons. 

Some men are called fagacious, merely on 
account of their avarice : Whereas a child caa 
clench it's fift the moment it is born.; 

It is a point of prudence when you converftf 
with your inferior, to confider yourfelf as con- 
verfing with his inferior, with whom no doubt he 
may have the fame connexion that you have 
with him : And to be upon your guard accord- 
ingly. 

How 



' 
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How deplorable then is a perfoa's conditibtip 
when his mind can only be fupported by flatteiT; 
and his conftitntion but by cordials ! When the 
relief of his prefent complaint undermines it's 
own elEcacy, yet encreafes the occafion for which 
it is ufed. Short is then the duration of our tran- 
quillity, or of our lives ! 

A MAk is not efteemed ill-natured for any ex- 
cels of focial affection; or an indifcreet profu- 
Hon of his fortune upon his neighbours, compa- 
nions, or friends ; although the true meafure 6E 
his affeAions is as much impaired by this, as by 
felfilhnefs. 

If any one's curfc can effeft damnation, it is 
not that of the pope, but that of the poor. 

Peopj-e of the fined and moft lively genius 
have the grcateft fenfibility, of confequence the 
moft lively paflions ; the violence of which puts 
their conduft upon a i[ooting with that of fools. 
Fools difcern the weakneffes which they have in 
common with themfelves ; but are not fenfible of 
their excellencies to which c^ey have no preten- 
lions ; of fcourfe, always inclined to difpute the 
fuperiority. 

Wit 



.-.--4- 
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/ 

Wit is the refraftory pupil of judgment. 

Virtue fhould be confidered as a part of 
tafte (and perhaps it is fo more in this age, than 
in any preceding one) and ihould as much avoid 
deceit or finifter meanings in difcourfe, as they 
would do puns, bad language, or falfe gram- 
man 



Think when you are enraged at any one, 
what would probably become your fentiments 
ihould he die during the difpute. 

The man of a towering ambition, or a well 
regulated tafte has fewer objefts to envy or to 
covet than the grovellers. 

Refined fenfe to a perfon that Is to converfc 
alone with boors, is a manifeft inconvenience. 
As FalftafF fays (with fomp little variation) 

^ Company, witty company has been the 
** ruin of me.'* 

If enyious people were univerfally to zik 
themfelves, whether they would exchange their 

cptire (ituations with the perlbns envied (I mean 
^ their 
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their minds, paffions, notions, as well a^ their 
perfons, fortunes, dignities, &c. &:c.) I will pre-^ 
fume the felf-love common to human nature, 
would make them all prefer their own condir 
lion. 

•* Quid ftatis ? nolint— atqui licet effe beatis." 

m 

If this rule were applied, as it furely ought 
to be, it bids fair to prove an uniyerfal curq 
for envy. 

** Quanto quiique fibi plura ne^averit;^ 
** A Diis plura feret,"— Self-denial. 

A PERSON, elevated one degree above the 
populace, afiumes more airs of fuperiority than 
one that is raifed ten. The reafon is fomewha^ 
obvious. His fuperior||y is more conteftable. 

The charafter of a decent, w^ll-behaved gen-? 
tleman-like man feems more eaiily attainable by 
a perfon of no great parts or paffions, than by 
one of greater genius and more volatility. 'Tis 
there no mifmanagement, for the former to be 
chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's capacity 
does not enable him to entettain or animate the 
company, it is the beft he can do to render 
^limfclf inofieniive, and to keep his teeth clean. 

But 
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But the perfon who has talents for difcoiirfe, 
and a pailionate defire to enliven converfation, 
ought to have many improprieties excufed, which 
in the other were unpardonable. A lady of good^ 
nature would forgive the blunder of a country 
eiijuire, who through zeal to ferve her with a 
glafs of civet, ihould involve his fpurs in her 
Bruffels apron. On the contrary, the fop (who 
may in fome fenfe ufe the words of Horace 

^ Quod verum atque decens euro & rogo & 
« ■ omnis in hoc fum'') 

V 

1 

would be entitled to no pardon for fuch unac- 
countable mifcondu6t 

Mak, in general, may be confidered as a me« 
canick, and the formation of happinefs as his 
bufinefs or employment: Virtue,* his rcpofitory 
or coUeftion of inftruments ; the goods of for- 
tune as his materials : In proportion as the work* 

jtnan, the inftruments, and the materials excel, 

» 

the work will be executed in the greater per- 
^e£tion. 

The filly cenforious are the very ** fel naturse,'^ 
f the mod bitter of all bitter things ;*' from the 
hyflbp that grovirs upon the wail, to the fittyrifl: 
that piflcs againft it . ' ' 

I HAVe 
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I HAVE known a fenfiblc man of opinion that 
one Ihould not be foUicitous about a \vife's under- 
derftanding. A woman's fcnfc was with him a 
phrafe to exprcfs a degree of knowledge, which 
was likely to contribute mighty little to a huf- 
band'g happinefs. I cannot be of his opinion* 
I am convinced, that as judgment is .the portion 
of our fex, fo fancy and imagination are more 
eminently the lot of theirs. If fo, after honefty 
of heart, what is there we fhould fo much re- 
quire ? A wife's beauty will foon decay, it is 
doubtful whether in reality firft, or in our own 
opinion. Either of thefe is fufEcient to pall .the 
raptures .of enjoyment. We are then to feek 
for fomething that will retain it's novelty ; or, 
what is equivalent, will change it's fhape when 
her perfon palls by it's identity. Fancy and 
genius bid faireft for this, which have as many 
<hapes, as there can happen occafions to exert 
them. Good-nature, I always fuppofe. The 
foroier will be expedient to exhilarate and divert 
lis ; the latter to preferve our minds in a temper 
to be diverted. 

I liave known fome attorneys of reputable fa- 
milies, and whqfe original difpofitions feemed to 
have been open and humane. Yet can I fcarcc 

recolleft 
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f ecolleft. one, in whom the gentleman, the chri- 
ftian, and even the man, was not fwallowed up 
in the lawyer : They are not only the greateft* 
tyrants^ bnt the greateft pedants, of all man- 
kind« 



Reconciliation is the tendereft part eithei* 
of friendlhip or of love ; the latter more efpe-( 
cially, in which the foul is more remarkably 
foftened. Were a perfon to make ufe of art in 
procuring the aifeftion of his miftrefs, it were^^ 
perhaps, his moft efFefhial method to contrive a 
flight eftrangemcnt> and then, as it were imper- 
ceptibly, bring on a reconciliation. The foul 
here difcovers a kind of elafticity, and, being 
forced back, returns with an additional violence.- 

Virtue may te confideredi as the only mcahi 
of difpenfing happinefs in proper portions to 
every moment of our time.- 

To judge whether one nas fumcieiit pleafurd 
to render the continuation of life agreeable, it is 
not enough to fay^ Would you die? Take away 
firft, the hope of better fcened in this life, the 
fears of worfe in another, and the bodily pain 
of dying* 



Vol. J}. 



R 



The 
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The fear of death feems as natural, as the 
fenfadon of loft or of hunger : the firft and laft, 
for the preferration of the individnal : The other, 
ioft the continuation of the fpeciesu 

It feems obvious that God, who created the 
world, intends the happinefs and perfection of 
the fyflem he created* To effeft the happinefs 
of the whole, felf-love, in it's degree, is as re- 
quifite as focial ; for I am myfelf a part of thac 
whole, as well as another. The cUfficulty of 
afcertaining what is yirtue, lies in prqporticming 
the degrees of felf-lore and focial. Proximus 
fum egcmet mihi— Tunica pallio proprior.— Cha- 
rity begins at home. It is fo. It ought to be 
fo ; nor is there any inconvenience arifes to the 
publick, becaufe it is general. Were this away, 
the indiyidual muft foon perifh, and confequently^ 
the whole body. A man has every moment occa- 
fion to exert his felf-love for the fafte of felf- 
prefervation ; confequently this ought to be 
flronger, in order to keep him upon his guard 
A centinel's attention fhould be greater than that 
of a foldier on a review. 

The focial, though alike conflant, is not equal- 
ly intenfe, becaufe the felfifb, being univerfal, 

•* renders 
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renders the focial lefs eflential to the well-being 
of one's neighbour. In fhort, the felf-love and 
the focial ought to bear fuch proportion as we 
find they generally do. If the felfUh paflion of 
the refl preponderate, it would be felf-deftruc* 
live in a few individuals to be over focially dif- 
pofed. ^ If the focial one prevails generally, to^ 
be of remarkable felfiihnefs muft obflruA the 
good of fociety. 

Many feel a fuperfluous uneafinefs for want 
of due attention to the following truth. 

We are oftentimes in fufpenfe betwixt the 
choice of different purfuits. We chufe one at 
laft doubtingly, and with an unconquered han- 
kering after the other. We find the fcheme, 

* 

which we have" chofen, anfwer our expcftation 
but indifferently — Moft worldly pro] efts will. 
We, therefore, repent of our choice, and imme» 
diately fancy happinefs in the paths which we 
decline ; and this heightens our uneafinefs. We 
might at lead efcape the aggravation of it. It 
is not improbable we. had been more unhappy, 
but extremely probable we had not been lefs fo, 
had we made a different decifion. This, how- 
ever, relates to fchem^s that are neither "virtuous, 
nor vicious. 

R t Happy 
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Happy dogs (fays a certain fplenetick) ouif 
footmen and the populace ! Farewel, fays Efop, 
lit Vanbrugh, whom I both envy and defpife t 
The fervant meets with hundreds whofe corfver- 
fatron can amufe him, for one that is the leafl 
qualified to be a compamon for his maflen* 

"Aperson cannot eat his cake arid have it,'' 
is, as Lord Shaftsbury obferves, a proper anfwer 
tor irfariy fplenetick people f . Bu:t what imports 
it to be in the poffeflion of a cake that you do 
not eat ? If then the cake be made to be eaten, 

fays lady L y better eat, it when you are 

mofl "hungry. Poor woman ! flie feems to have 
afted by this maxim, but yet could not avoid 
crying for the cake (Lc had eaten. 

You fliould calculate your appearance for the 
place where you refide. One would rather be a. 
very knight in the country than his honor Mr: 
Such'a-one.. 

The mofl: confummate fellKhnefs would in- 
cline a perfon at his death, to difpofe of his cf^ 

* Complainaati. 

leas 
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fe£fe agreeable to duty ; that he may fecure an 
kitereft in the world to T^hkh h^ is going. 

A JUSTICE and his clerk is now little more 
than a blind man and his .dog. The profound 
ignorance of the former, together with the ca- 
nine impudence and rapacity of the lattdr, will 
but rarely be found wanting to vindicate the com- 
parifon. The principal part of the fimilitude 
will appear obvious to every one, I mean, that 
Hie juftice is as much dependent on his clerk, for 
fuperior infight and implicit-guidance, as the blind 
fellow on his cur that leads • him in a ftring. 
Add to thiSj that the oSev of a cruft will feduce 
the conduftors of either to drag their mafters into 
9. kennel. 

To remark the different figure made by dif*- 
£erdnt perfons, under the fame circumilances of 
fortune ! Two friends of mine upon a journey 
had fo contrived as to reduce their finances to a 
fingle fijfpebc^ each. The one with the genteel 
and liberal air of abundance^ gave his to a black 
flxoe-boy, who wiftied his honor a thoufand blefs- 
ings ; the other having lodged a fortnight with a 
nobleralii, that was his patron, oiFered his to the 
t)utler, as an inftance of his gratitude, who with 
difficulty forbore to curfc him to Ixis face* 

R 3 . A GLASS 



/ 
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A GLASS or two of wine extraordinaiy only 
raifes a valetudinarian to that wannth of focial 
affection, which had naturally been his lo^ in a 
better ftate of health. 

Deference is the moil complicate, the mod: 
indired, and the moft elegant of all compli* 
ments. 

Be cautious not to coniider a perfon as your 
fuperior, fnerely becaufe he is your fuperior in 
point of aflurance; This has often deprefled the 
fpirit of a perfon of defert and diffidence. 

A proper aflurancci and competent fortune;, 
are eflential to liberty. 

Taste is purfued at a lefs expence than fa< 
ihion* 

Our time in towns feems fliort to pafs, and 
long to refled: upon; m the country, the re? 
vcrfc. 

DeferencI:, before the company is the gen- 
tecleft kind of flattery. The flattery of epiftles 
afle^U one lefs, as they cannot be fliewn without an 

appearance 
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appearance of Vinity. Flattery of the verbkl 
kind is grofe. In Ihoit, appiaufe is of too coarfe 
a nature to be fwallowed in the grofs — though 
the extra6l or tinfture be ever fo agreeable* 

WifEiNr a perfon, for a fplendid fervitude, 
Coregoes an humble independency, it may be 
called an advancement, if you pleafe : but it ap- 
pears to me an advancement from the pit to the 
gaUery. Liberty is a more invigorating cordial 
than tokay. 

Thougb pundilios ire trifliiig, they may be 
as important as th<i friendftiips of fome perfons 
that regard them^— ^lade'ed it is almoft an univer- 
ifal pi^a^ce to rail at pundilio ; and it feems in 
(dtat meafure a confequence of our attachment 
to French fafliions. However it is extremely 
obvious, that punftilio never caufcd half the 
4}uarrels, that have rifen from the freedom of 
behaviour, which is it's oppofite extreme. Were 
adl men rational and civilized, the ufe • of cere^ 
mony would be fuperfluous : But as the cafe is, 
it at leaft fixes fome bounds to the encroach- 
ments of eccentric people, who under the deno- 
miijation of freedom might demand the privilege 
of . breaking your head, 

■ 

R 4 Thers 
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There feem near as many people that want 
|)aili(m as want reaibn^ 

The world wpuld be more happy, if perfons 
gave up more time to an intercourfc of friend- 
fliip. But money engroffes all our deference ; and 
we fcarce enjoy a focial hour, becaufe we think 
it uniuftly flolen from the main buiinefs of our 
livesr 

The ftatc of man \% not unlilcc that of a fiil^ 
hpoked by an angler. Death allows us a littU 
line. We flounce, and fport, and vary ouf 
fituation ; But when we would extend our fchemes 
we difcoyer our confinemeiit, checked and li- 
mited by a fuperior hand, who 4rags us from wy 
plempnt, wh^afoevcr he pleafe?, 

Th? vplgar trace yopr faults ; thofe you have 
in common with themfelves ; but they have no 
idea of yoi^r excellencies |o v^hich they haye no 
pretenfions, 

A PERSON is fome thing taller by holding up 
hi$ head. 
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A MAN of fenfe can be adequately cftcemed 
by none other than a man of fenfe : A fool by 
none but a fool. Wc ought^ to aft upon this 
principle. 

' How melancholy is it to travel late, and fa- 
tigued upon any ambitious projeft^on a winter's 
night; and obfcrve the lights of cottkges, where 
•all the unambitious people are warm, and happy^ 
or at reft in their beds. Some of them, fays 
."^ — : — ^, as wretched as princes^ for aught 
^e know to the contrary ! ' 

' It Isgenerally a principle of IMblence that 
inakes one fo difgufted with an artful charaAen 
We hate the confinement of ftanding centinel^ 
in our pwn defence, 

> ' ' • . 

To behave with complaifance; vc^here one fbre^ 
fees one muft needs quarrel, is like eating before 
a vomit. 

Some perfbns may with juitice boaft, that 
they knew as much as others^ when they were 
but ten years old : And that their prefent know- 
ledge comprehends after the manner that a 

• larger 
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larger trunk contains the finaller ones it en« 
^lOtes* 

It is poffi|>le to difcorer in fome faces the 
features nature intended, had (he not bees 
fome-how thwarted in her operations. Is it not 
eafy to remark the fatme diftortion in fome niaids ? 
There is a phrafe pretty frequent amongft the 
fiilgar, and which they apply to abfbtute fools. 
•MThat they hare had a rock too much in their 
cradles. — With me, it is a moft expreflxve idiom 
to defcribe a dUflocated underftanding : An un* 
derftandingy for inflaoce, which, like a wktcl^ 
difcovers a multitude of fuch parts, as appear 
obvioofly intended tobelc^ to a fyftem of the 
greateft perff^m; yd whicht by fome unlucky 
jangle, falJs m&iitcly fiiort of it* 

Is it not the wound our pride fuftains by being 
deceived, ths^t ^^es <is more averife t6 Hfpo 
Suites, than to the tm)ft audadons and barefaced 
villain? Yet it feems as much a piece of juftice 
to commend a man for talking more honeftly 
than he a^ as it is to blame a nlan for ading 
more dij(hone(liy than he talks. The ium of the 
whole, iiowever, is that the one adds to othdr 
crimes by his dc^eiti amd the other by his iol- 
pudepce. 

A FOOI« 
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A FOOL can neither eat, nor drink, npr ft^nd* 
nor walk; nor, inihort, laiighnor cry, nor take 
fnoff, like a man of fenfe. How obyious tlid 
diftin£tion ! Independency may be found in com* 
parative, as well a^ abfblut^^ abundance : I mean 
where a perfon contrafib his dcfires within the 
limits of his fortune. 

Therje are very few perfons who dp wt lofc 
fomething of their efteem fpr you, upoji your 
approach to familiarity. 

The filly excufe that is often drawn frpm want 
of time to correfpond, becomes no one befide a 
cobler with ten or a doz^en chidren depeodent on 
a tatching end* 

One, perhaps, ought to make funerals a$ 
fumptuous as poffible, or as private : Either, by 
obfcurity, to elude, or by fplendour to cmployj-thc 
attention, that it may not be engaged by themoft 
ihocking circumftance of our humanity. 

It happens, a little unluckily, that the perfons 
who have the mdl intimate contempt of money 
are the fame that have the ftrongeft appetites 
fpr the. ple^ures it procures. 
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» We: are apt to look for thofe virtues m- the 
charaflers of noblemen, that are but rarely to 
be found any where, except in the preambles to 
. their patents. Some fluning exceptions may be 
made to this rule : In general we may eonfider 
their appearance with us in publick, as one does 
our wearing apparel. ** Which lord do you wear 
•• t(y-day ? Why I did think to wear my lord -^^^^ 
•* but as there will be little company in tl^e Mall, 
^ I will e'en content myfelf to wpar the fame 
•* noble peer I wore yeftdrday.^ * ' 

The worll inconvenience of a fmall fortppe is 
that it will not admit of inadvertency^ Inadver- 
tency, however, ought to be placed at the head 
of moft men's yearly accounts, and a fum as 
regujarly allotted to it as to any other ar-^ 
dele, 

• ■ 

It is with our judgments, as with our eyes. 
Some can fee objefts at a greater diftance more 
diftinftly,' at the fame time lefs diftinftly than 
others, the objefts that are near them/ 

Notwithstanding the airs men give them- 

fclves, I believe no one fees family to more ad- 

^vantagCj^ 
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raotage, than the pakm that hate no flare m 
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How iinpartam is the ejre to the sppearanee 
of an human face ! The chief index of temper^ 
nnderftanding, health, and love« What prodi- 
gious influence mud the fame misfortunes haT^ 
on fome perfons beyond others ! As the lofs of ait 
eye to a mere infolent beauty, without the leail 
philoibphy to fupporc herfelf ! 

The perfon leaft referred in his abufe d( 
another's excefs in ecjuipage, is commonly tlie 
perfon who would exhibit the fame if it had beetf 
Within his power* TTie fource of both being i 
difregard to decorum. Likewife he that t tolenci/ 
arraigfis, or fondly indulges it, agree in confider^ 
mg it a little wo ferioufiy. 

Amid the mod mercenary ages, it is but 1 
fccondary fort of admiration that h beiloWed 
upon magmficen«e# 

Am order of beauties, as of knights with t 
ftylc appropriated to them (as for inflanoe. To 
the Right Beautiful Lady Such-a^one) would 
lute as good a foundation as any other clafs^ but 

would 
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would, at the fame time, be the moft invidious oiT 
any order that was ever inftitutcd. 

The firft maxim a! child is taught, is that 

•• Learning is better than houfe and land j*' 

but how little is it's influence as he grows up to 
maturity I 

There is fomewhat very aftoniftiing in the 
record of our moil celebrated viftories : I mean 
the fmall number of the conquerors killed in pro- 
portion to the conquered. At Agincourt, it is 
faid, were ten thoufand, and fourteen thoufand 
maffacred* Livy's accounts of this fort are fo afto- 
niiliing, that one is apt to disbelieve the hifto- 
yian — All the explanation one can find, is, that 
the grofs flaugbter is made when one fide takes 
to flight* 

A PERSON that is difpofed to throw oflT all 
refer ve before an inferior, fliould refleft, that 
he has alfo his inferiors to whom he raiy be 
equally cbmmunicative. 

It is impoffible for a man of fenfe to guard 
againft the mortification that may be given ,him 
by fools, or hetcroclite charaftcrs; becaufe he 
iCanti6t for^fce them. A wit- would cannot afford 

to 
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to (fifcard a frivolous conceit, though it tends ta 
affront you : An old maid, a country put, or a 
college pedant, will ignorantly or wilfully blunder 
upon fuch hints as mufl difcompofe you. 

A MAN that is foUicitous about his health, or 
apprehenfive of fome acute diforder, {hould write 
a journal of his conftitution for the better inftruc^ 
tion of his phyikian. 

Ghosts have no more conne^don with dark- 
nefs, than the miftery of a barber with that of 
a furgeon ; yet we find they go together. Per- 
haps Nox and Chaos were their mythological 
parents. 

He makes a la4y but a poor recompence who 
marries her, becaufc he has kept her company 
long after his aflfeftion is eftranged. Docs he 
not rather encreafe the injury ? 

Second thoughts oftentimes are the very worft 
of all thoughts. Firft and third very often 
coincide. Indeed fecond thoughts are too fre-» 
quently formed by the love of novelty, of fliew- 
ing penetration, of diftinguiftiing ourfelves from 
the mob, and have confequently lefs of fimpli- 
city, and more of affcftation. This, however, 

regards 
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regards prindpallj objefts of tafte and fadcfi 
Third thoughts, at leaft, arc here very proper 
medMcfcs4 

*• Set a beggar on horfe-back, and he'll ride,'' 
h a common proverb and a real truth.. The 
^ novus homo" is an ** inexpertus homo/' and con-^ 
fequently muft purchafc finery, before he knows 
the emptinefs of it experimentaUyj The efta^- 
blifhed gentleman difregards it through habit 
and familisurity^ 

The foppery of loveWfSrffis, when a perfon is 
ill and indifpofed is perfeA ipeeacuanha. 

Antiquity of family, and diflinftions of gen- 
try* have, perhaps,, lefs weight in this age, than 
they had ever heretofore : The bend dexter or 
finifter j the chief, the canton, or the cbeveron, 
arc greatly out of date. The heralds are at 
length difcovered to have no legal authority. 
Spain, indeed, continues to preferve the diftinc- 
tion^ and is poor. France (by our difpute about 
a trading nobility) feem^ inclined to fliake it off. 
Who now looks with veneration on the anti-di- 
ktvian pedigree of a Welchman ? Property either 
is, or is^ fure to purchafe, diAin^on, let the 
kmg at arms, or the old maiden aunt preach a« ' 
I long 
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long as either pleafes. It is fo ; perhaps It ought 
to be fo, AIL honors ihouid lie open, all encou- 
ragoment be allowed to the members of crade in 
a trading nation : And a« the nobility finds it 
very expedient to partake of their profits, fo that 
they, in return, fhould obtain a (hare In the others 
honours. One would, however, wifli the acqui- 
fltion of learning Was as fure a road to dignity^ as 
that of riches. 
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ON BOOKS ANt> 
WRITERS. 

IT is often ajQTerted'by pretenders ta fingular' 
penetration, that the affiftance fancy is fup- 
fofed to draw front wine, is merely imaginary* 
and chimerical : That all which the poets have 
Urged on this head, is abfolute rant and enthu- 
fiafm; and has na foundation in truth or nature^ 
I am inclined to think otherwifb : Judgment, I 
readily allow, derives no benefit from the nobleft 
cordial. But perfons of a phlegmatick conftitution, 
have thofe excellencies often fuppreffed^of which 
their imagination is truly capable, by reafon of 
a lentor, which wine may naturally remove. It 
raifes low fpirits to a pitch neceffary for the ex-' 
crtion of fancy. It confutes^ the ^ Non eft tanti,?'' 
fo frequently a maxim with fpeculative perfons* 
It quickens that ambition, or that focial biafsy 
^hich makes^ a perfon wifli to ftiinCy or to plcafe. 
Alk what tradition fays of Mr. Addifon's conver- 
fation* Bat inftances in point of converfatioa 
come within every one's obfervance. Why thea 
may it not be alk)wed to produce the fame effeds 
in. writing? 
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The affefted phrafes 1 hate moft, are thofc 
0n which your half-wits found their reputation. 
Such as Pretty trifler, Fair plaintiflf, Lovely ar- 
chitef^ &c. 

Doctor Young has a furprizing knack of 
bringing-thoughts from a diftaiice, from theiit 
lurking places, in a moment's time. 

There is nothing fo difagreeable in works 
of humour as an infipid, unfupported, vivacity ; 
the very hulks of drollery ; bottled fmall-beer ; 
a man out^riding his horfe j lewdnefs and impo- 
tence ; a fiery aftor in a phlegmatick fcene ; an 
illiterate, and ftupid preacher difcourfmg uj3on 
tJrim and Thummim, and beating the pulpit 
cuihion in fuch manner, as though he would 
make the dull and the truth fly out of it at 
once. 

An editor, or a tranflator, coUefts the merits 
of different writers; and, forming all into a 
wreath, beftows it on his author's tomb. The 
thunder of Demofthenes, the weight of Tully, 
thp judgment of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, 
the fublimity of Homer, the majefty of Virgil, 
the wit of Ovid,, the propriety of Horace, th« 
... S 2 accuracy 
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accuracy of Terence, the brevity of Phsedrus^ 
and the poignancy of Juvenal (with every n^cme 
of note he can poflibly recall to mind) are givea 
to fome antient fcribler, in wh^m affe£hition and 
the love of novelty difpofes him to find om 
beauties. 

Humour and Vanbriigh againft Wit and 
Congrere. 

The vacant fcuU of a pedant generally fur- 
bfOies out a throne and a temple for vanity. 

May not the cuflom of fcraping when w^ 
bow, be derived from the antient cuftom of 
throwing their fhoes^ backwards> off their feet ? 

** A BIRD in the air (hall carry the tale^ anf 
** that which hath wings (hall tell the matter/* 

Such is alfo the prcfeat phrafe — ** A litde bird 

*' told it me,**— fays nurfe 

The preference which fome give to Virgil 
before Homer is often owing to complexion : 
Sc»ne are mor^ formed to enjoy the grand ; and 
others, the beautifuL But as for invention and 
fuHhnity,'tbe moft ihimng qualkies of imagina- 
tion^ there is furely no comparifon between 
tl^tem/— Yet I enjcqr Virgil more. 

AgK££ABLS 
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" AcREEABLfc ideas rife in propdrtion, as they 
are drawn from inanimates, from vegetables, front 
animals, and from human creatures. 

One reafon why the found is fometimes an 
echo to the fenfe, is that the pleafanteft pbjefts 
nave often the moft harmonious names annexed 
to them, 

A MAN of a merely argumentatiFe caft, will 
read poetry as profe ; will only regard the quan- 
turn it contains of folid reafoning: Juft as a 
clown attacks a deflert, confidering it as fo much 
viftuals ; and regardlefs of thofe lively or emble- 
matical decorations, which the cook, for many 
fleeplefs nighst, has endeavored to beftow upon 
it. 

Notwithstanding all that Rouffeau has 
advanced fo very ingenioufly upon plays and 
players, their profeflion is, like that of a painter^ 
one of the imitative arts, whofe means are pi^a- 
fure, and whofe end is virtue. They both Hlikc, 
for a fubfiftence, fubmit themfelves to public 
opinion : And the dilhonor that has attended the 
laft profeflion, feems not eafily accouijtablq, 

33 . As 
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As there are evidendy wordi in Englifli poetry 
that have all the force of a daAyle, and, if pn>t 
perly inferted, have no fmall beauty on that ao* 
count, it feems abfurd to contraft, or print them 
otherwife thnn at length, 

^ The loofe wall tottering o'er the trembling 
^ Ihade.'' 

Ogilvy's Day of Judgment, 

" Trembling " has alfq the force of a daftylo 
in a lefs degree — but cannot be written other- 
wife. 

I HAVE fpmetimes thought Virgil fo remarka- 
bly, muCcal, that were hik lines read to a naufician> 
wholly ignorant of the language, by a perfon of 
capacity to give each word it's proper accent, he 
would not fail to diflinguifti in it, all the graces 
of harmony. 

I THINK I can obferve a peculiar beauty in 
the addition of a fhort fyllable, at the end of a 
blank verfe : I mean, however, in blank dialogue* 
In other ppetry it is as fure to flatten ; which 
may be difcerned in Prior's tranflation of Calli- 
machus, viz,—" the holy viftim-^Diftcean heard 

** thou 
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^ thou— Birth, Great Rhea— Inferior Reptrle— " 
&c&cfor the tranftation abounds with them; 
and is rendered by fhat means proftdck, * 

The cafe is only, profe being an imitation of 
common life, the nature of an ode require that 
it iOiould be lifted fome degrees higher, 

But in dialogue; the language ongHt never 
to Ifeftve nature the leaft ont of fight, and efpe- 
cially> wher^ pity is t© be produced, it appears 
to receire an ^vantage frem the melancholy flow 
this fyllable occafions. Let me produce a few 
inftahces from Otway's Tragedy of the Unhappj^ 
Marriage j and, in order to form a judgment, let 
the reader fubftitute a* word of cqull importj 
but pf a fyllable lefs, in the place of the in- 
ftances I produce. (Some inftances are numbert- 
lefs, where rh^y familiartee and give an eaie to 
dialogue.) 

** Sure my ill fates upon mS '* - -> 



m^ << Why was I not laid in my peateful grave, 
* With my poor parents, andat reft as they ajje ?^ 

— "I never fee you now — you have been kindSr,** 

-^ « Why was I made with all my fex's foftnefs, 
** Yet want the cunning to conceal it's folli&? 
^ ril fee Caftalio— tax him with his falfhood ^ 

§4 ^ Should 
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Should you charge rough, 



* I (hould but weep, aiid anfwer yixi mik 
*. fobbing." 

i»«**When ttou art from me every place is 
"desert.'* 



f Sjjrelj Faradife i$ roiwd m& 
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^ And pvcry feafe is fjiU pf thy perfcftipn, 

^ To hear th^e fpeals; iiyght calin ai piadmau'i 

** frenzy, 
f ^Till by attention, he fcrgQt his forroW* 



*^ ^ *TiU good men wilh hinj dead— or I offend 
^hiin." 



J-- " And hang upon ypu, like a frowning creai;- 
« ture.** 

«*!-• *• Cropt this faij: rofe, and f ifled all it's fweet- 
« ncfs.'' 

m ■ 

IP- ** Give me Chamont, and let the world forfakc 
* me.- * 
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^ IVe drank an healing draught 



«c 



For all my cares, and never npre fliaU 
** wrong thee/* 

•* When Fm Jaid low in jthe cold frave for? 

* gptte^ 
^ May yo^ be Jhappy 19 a fairej: bride, 
** But none can cycr lore you, like Monimia.*^ 



I SHOULD imagine, that, in fome or moll of 
iif^c examples, a particular degree of tender- 
pefs is owing to the fupernumerary fyllable ; yet 
it requires a nice e^r for the difpofition of it (for 
it m^ QOt be univerfal) ; and, with this, may 
^gtfc at once an harmonious flow, a natural ezfe, 
an energy, tendei:nefs, and variety to the lan« 
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A MAN of dry found judgment attends to the 
pruth 6{ a prgpofition;— A man of ear, and fen* 
^bility, to the muiic of the verfification : A man of 
a well-regulated tafte, finds the former more 
deeply. impriAted on him, by the judicious ma? 
pagement of the latter. 

It feem$ to mp that what are called notes at 
the bottom of pages (as well as parenthefes lii 
^ • " writing) 
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writing) might be generally atoided, without 
injuring the thread of a dijfcourfc^ It -is true it 
ioight require, fame addrefe ' to interweave them 
gracefully into the text ; . but how much more 
agreeable would be the cScQ:, than to interrupt ' 
the read^ by fuch frequent avocations ? How 
much more graceful to play a tune upon one fet? 
of keys, with varied flops, than to feek the fame 
variety, by an awkward mpuon from one fett, tq 

'» -> , 1 - . - , . 

It 1>ears ;a I?ttle hard upoti oitr candour, that 
• to take to jJieces*' in our language fignifies the 
fame as * to expofe ;** and ** to expofe'^ has a figr 
Utification, which good-nature can a^ little ^ow, 
2ls can tlie laws of etymologyf . 

The ordinary letters from friend to friend 
fe^m capable of receiving a better turn, than 
mere compliment, frivolous intdligence, or pro* 
feffions of friendfhip continually repeated. The 
cftablilhed maxim ro corre(pond ^ith eafe, ha« 
alraoft excluded every ufeful fnbjeft : But may 
not excefs of negli^edce difcoVer afFeftation, as 
well as it's oppofite extreme? There are many 
degrees of intermediate folidity betwixt a Weft- 
phalia ham and a whip fyllabub. 

I AM 
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I AM aftoniihed to remark Ac defeft of ea^ 
which fome tolerably harmonious poets difcoTcr 
in their Alexandrines. It feems wonderful that 
an error fo obvious, and fo very difguftful to a 
uice earj (hould occur fo frequently as the fol- 
towingj 

* What feraph e er coxdd preach . 
^ So choice a.le&ure a$ his woi^d'rous Ticcue^ 
«lore?". 

The paufe being after the fixth fyllable, it is plain 
the whole emphafis of pronuntiation is thrown 
Vipon the particle as. It feems moil amazing to 
me, that this ihould be fo common a blunder. 

^ Simplex munditiis" has been «fteemed uni^ 
^erfally to be a phr^fe at once very expreffiTio^ 
and of very difficult interpretation : at leait, not 
Ycry capable to be explained without circmnlo- 
cution. Whatobjefiion can we make to that 
j&ngle word, elegant ? which exchides the glare 
and multit^licity of ornaments on one fide, as 
much as it does dirt and rufticity on the other« 

The French ufe the word naiVe in fuch a 
fenfe as to be explanable by no Engliih word; 

unlefs 
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unlefs we will fubmit to reftrsun ourfelvcs in the • 
application of the word fentimentaL It means 
t!ic language of pailion, Ot the heart ; in oppo- 
fition to the language pf reflexion, , and the 
fiead. 

• The ffioft frequent nuftakc that Is made, 
feems to be that of the means for the end: 
Thu? riches for happinefs^ and thus learning 
for fenfe. The former of thefc is hpurljr ob- 
fervable: And as to the latter, methinks this 

age affords frequent and furprizing inflances. 

' . . - ...,.-. • - . ♦ ' 

It is with real concern, tjiat I obftrve many 
perfons of true poetical genius, encJeavQuring tp 
quench thejir native fire, that iboj m^y exhibjp 
learning without a fingle fpark of it. Nor is it 

uncommon to fee an author tranllate a book, when 

, ...... 

iwth half the pains he could write a better ; but 
ihe tranihtion ^ favours more of learning, and 
gives room for notes which exhibit more. 

Learkino, like money, may be of fo Biatfea 
cpin, as to be utterly voki of ufe ; or, if fterling, 
way require good management^ to make it fervc 
tlie purpofe^ of fenfe x)r happineft. 

When a nobleman has once conferred any 
great favor on his inferior, he ought ;hencefortJi 

to 
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to coniider that his requefts, his advice, and even 
his intimations become commands; and to pro- 
pofe matters with the utmoft tendemefs. The 
perfon whom he obliges has otherwife k>ft his 
freedom. 

^ Hac ego fi compellar imagine, canda refigno: 
^ Nee fomnum plebis laudo fatur altilium; nee 
^ Otia divitiis Arabum Uberrima muto.^ 

The amiable and the fevere, Mr. Burke's 
J^blime and beautiful, by difiSsrent proportions^ 
are muced in every charaAer. Accordingly as^ 
either is predominant, men unprint the pai&ons dE 
Love or f^ar. The befl punch depends on a pn>* 
per mii^ure of fugar and lemon. 
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ON MENAJ^D Manners* 

THERE arc iiiany perfons acquire to 
them&lves a charaAer of infinccrity, from 
What is in truth mdrc ineoliftancy. And there 
are perfons of warm» but charigeable pai&ons } 
perhaps the fincereft of any in the rery inftant 
tbey make t>rofefli6n, but the very lead to be 
depended on thrbugh the itiort duration of all 
extremes^ It has often puzzled me, on this ao 
count, td afcertain the charader of lady Luxbo-* 
raugh^ yet whatever were her principles, I efteeni 
lord Bolingbroke's to have been the fame. She 
feemed in all refpe£b the female lord Bolingbrd^e. 

The principal, if not the only, difference be- 
twixt honeily and honor, feems to lie in their 
different motives. The objeft of the latter be- 
ing reputation ; and, of the former, duty. 

It is the greatefl comfort to the poor, whofe 
ignorance often iiiclines them to an ill^grounded 
envy, that the rich muil die a$ well as them* 
felves* 

I Thi 
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» 

' IThe cdmmoQ people call vnt^ mirth; and 
fancy, folly ; f^iciful and folliful» they ufe ia* 
difcriminately. It feems to flow from hence, that 
tjiey confidcr mcmey as of more importance, than 
the perfons who poffefs it ; and that no conduft 
is wife> befide what has a tendency to enrich 

US4 

One fliould tidt deftroy ail Infeflt, one fliould 
iiot quarrel with a dog, without a reafon fuf* 
ficient to vindicate one through all the Courts o^ 
morality. 

The trouble occafioned by want of a fervan^ 
IS fo much lefs than the plague of a bad one, as 
it is lefs painful to clean a pair of fhoes than un* 
dergo an excefs of anger. 

The fund of fenfible difcourfe is limited; that 
of j eft and badinerie is infinite. In many com- 
panies then,.where nothing is to be learnt, it were« 
perhaps, better to get upon the familiar footing : 
To give and take in the way of raillery. 

When a wife or miftrefs lives as in a jail, 
the perfon that confines her lives the life .of a 
jailer. 

Thek^ 
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•fHERfe ftems fome analogy benmt a' pcrfonV 
manflei^ in* eVery action 6f his life* 

LaBy Luxboroiijgli's hand-writing was, at the 
fame time, delicate afid mafculinc. Hdr featured, 
her air, her underftanding, her motions, and her 
fentiments, were the fame. Mr, W— — m the 
fame refpe^ delicate, but not mafciiline. Mr. 

G rather more cfeliciate than mafculine* 

Mr. J rather more mafculine than delicateif 

And this, in regard to the three lafl:, extends ta. 
theit drawing, verfification, &c. &c &c 

Riches deierve the attention of young perfon^ 
rather than old ones } though the pra^e is other«' 
wife. 

To confume one's tunc and fortune at once, 
without plcafure, recompence, or figi^e^ is like- 
pouring forth one's fpirits, tath^ in phlebotomyr 
than enjoyment* 

Parents are generally partial to great viva- 
city in their children, and arc apt to be more or 
lefs fond of them in proportion to it* Perhaps^* 
there cannot be a fymptom leis expreflive . cf ^ 
.: * future 
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future judgment, and folidity. It feems thorough- 
ly to preclude not only depth of penetration, but 
alfo delicacy of fentiment. Neither does itfeem" 
any way confiftent with a fenfibility of pleafure,. 
notwithltanding all external appearance. It is 
a mere greyhound puppy in a warren, that runs 
at all truths, and at all forts of pleafure ; but 
does not allow itfelf time to be fucccfsful in fe- 
curing any. It is a bufy bee, whofe whole time 
paffes away in mere flight from flower to flower ; 

without reflring upon any, a fufficient time to 
gather honey. ' ' ^ 

The queen of Sweden declared, " flie did not 
*' love men as mehj but merely fcecaufe they 
** were not womeA.'' What a fpirited piece of . 
fatyr ! 

f' 

In mixcjd convcrfation, or amongft perfons of 
no great knowledge, one indulges onefelf in dif- 
courfe that is neither ingenious nor fignificant. 
Vapid frivolous chit-chat ferves to pafs away the 
time. But corked up again in retirement, we 
recover our wonted itrength, fpirit, and flavour. 

The making .prefents to a lady one addrefle^ 
is* like throwing armcpr into an enemy's camp, 
with a refolution to lecover it. 

Vol. Ili T He 
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H|^ tliat lies a-bed aH a frnnflter's mCfvmng^ 
totes the chief pleafure oi the day : He that glve« 
Qp his youth to indolence^ andergoea a lo&of cho 
isune kind* 

' Sp];.£en is often litde elfe than obftro^ted peF« 
^iratioiu 

The regard men externally profefs for their 
i^periors, is oftefLtime^ rewarded ~ ki che mzxL'" 
ner it deferves. 

Methikks all men (houtd meet with are^£)r 
due to as hig^ a chara^ler as they can aft be-^ 
ccHniiigly^ 

SH191N& charaSers are aot always the moll 
agrees^ble onesr The mild radiance of an eme- 
rald is by no means te& ples^ng, than the glare 
of a ruby. 

Mankind fuffers more by the confliA of con« 
trary paflions, than that of paiEon. and reafon: 
Yet, perhaps, the trueft way to quench one paf- 
fion is to kindle up a&Qthcr. 
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« 

Prudent mcti fiioilld lock up their motives^ 
giving only their intimates a key. 

Tflfi coantry cfqulrc Kmits his ambition to a 
pte^mineflCc in the knowledge of horfes ; that 
is, of an animal that may convey him with cafe^ 
credit, and fafety, the little journeys he has to* 
go. The philofopher direds his ambition to 
fome welI'*grounde<{ fcience, which may, with the 
fame credit, cafe, and fafety, tranfport hiia 
through every flage of being : So that he may 
not be overthrown by paihoD) nor trailed mix* 
pidly along by apathy. 

. Tom Twecdie played a good fiddle ; but, non 
thing fatisfied with the itttoniiderable appellation 
of a fidler, dropped the prance, and is now no 
charadter. 

Th£ belt rime to frame an anfwer to tie 
letters of a friend, is the moment you receive 
them. Then the warmth of friendfhip, and die 
intelligence received, mod forcibly cooperates 

The philofophers and lamieat iageS,^.who de* 
claimed againft the vanity of all external ad* 
nutates, feem in an equal degree to have coun-* 

T 2 tenancei 
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tenanced and authomed the mental ones, or they 
would condemn their. own example. 

. Superiority in wit is more frequently tKe 
caufe of vanity than fuperiority of judgment ; as 
the perfon that wears, an ornamental fword, is 
ever inore vain than he that wears an ufeful 
one. 

The perfoii who has a . fuperiority in wit ' is 
enabled, by the means of it, to fee his fuperiority : 
Hence a deference expefted, and offence taken," 
upon the failure. Add to. this that wit,confidered 
Is fancy, renders all the paffions more fenfible ; the* 
love of fame more remarkably fo; and you have 
fome fort of reafon for .the revenge taken by 
wits upon thofe who negleft them* 

In the quai*rels of our friends, it is incum- 
bent on us to take a part — In the qiiarrels of 
mere acquaintance, it is . needlefs,^ and perhaps 
impertinent. 

When I have purchafed aught by way of 
mere amufertient, your refleftion upon the coft 
not only intimates the bargain I have made to be 
a bad one, but tends to make it fo. 

•Had 
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* Had I the money thofe paintings coft, fays 

* Torpor, methinks I -would hare difcovered 

* fomc better method of difpoflng of It/ ** And 
^ in what would you have expended it ?'' * I 

* would buy fpmp Jne horfes/ ^ But you have 
" ^lr?ady what anfwer your purpofe !*' * Yes, 

* but I havp a particular fancy for a fine horfe.* 
•* And have not I, who bought thefe piftures, 
" the fame argument on my fide ?'^ The truth is, 
he who extols his own amufements, and condemns, 
another perfon's, unlefs he . dpes it as they bear 
relation to virtue or vice, will ^t ^1 (imes find 
himfelf at a lofs for 9x1 argun^ent. 

People of real genius have ftrong paflions; 
people of ftrong paflions, have great partiali- 
ties ; fuch as Mr. Pope for Lord Bolingbroke, &c. 
Perfons of flow parts have languid pafllions, 
ami perfoHS of languid pafllions have little par- 
tiality,. They neither love, nor hate, nor look,, 
nor move, with the energy of a man of fenfe. 
The faults of the former fliould be ballanced 
with their excellencies ; and the blameleflhefs of 
the latter fliould be weighed with their infigni- 
ficaflcy. Happinefs and virtue are, perhaps, 

T 3 gene- 
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geiierally difpenfed with more equ<tlity than wc 
are aware* 

• Extreme volatile and fi)rightly tempers feem 
inconfiftent with any great enjoyment. There 
IS too much tune wafled in the mere tranfition 
from one objeft to another. No room for thpfe 
deep impr^ffions which arc made alone by the 
duration of an idea ; and are quite requifite to 
any ftrong fenfation, either of plcafnre, or of 
pain. The bee to cQlIeft honey, or the fpider 
to gather poyfon, muft abide fomc time upon 
the weed or flower. They whofe fluids are saerc 
f^il volatile, feem rather chearful than happy 
meut The temper above defcribed is oftener 
^the tot of Wits, than of perfgns of great abi-« 
lities. 

There are no perfons more fdlicitoua about 
the prefervs^tioa of rank, thsui thofe who have 
tio rank at alh Obferve the Humours of ^ 
country chriftening ; and you will find no court 
iin Chriilendom fo qeremonious, as th^ quality of 
Brentford. 

Criticks will fcwnetlmcs prefer the hnltf 
il^te of a compoixtion to the improved one,. 

through 
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through mere pcnrerfencfs : In like manner fomc 
will extol a perfbn's paft eonduft, to depreciate 
his prefent. Thefe are fome of the numeroui 
ihifts^ and machinations, df envy^ • 

1rkE£« afford us th6 advantage of (hade m 
iummer, a^ Well as f\id in winter ; as the fame 
tirtue allays the ferroi* of intemperate paffions 
in <mr youth« and ferres to comfort an^l keep a* 
Warm ainid the rigours of old age. 

^ ■ 
The term Indeciiion, in a man's charader, m« 

plies an idea very nicely different from that of Ir- 

refolution; yet it. has 'a tendency to produce it; 

Imd, like that, has often it's original in cxccffiyc 

(delicacy and refinement. 

.Persons of proud yet abjeS fpiriis will de- 
fpife you for thofe diftreffes, for which the ge- 
lierous mind will pity, and Endeavor to befriend 
you. A hint, to whom only you ihould difclofe; 
gnd from whom you fhould conceal them.- Yet, 
perhaps, in general it may be prudent to cori" 
ft^l them from perfons of an oppoliis party. 
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The facrificing of our anger to our intereft is 
oftentimes no more, than the exchange of a pain- 
ful paflion for a pleafurabie, 

# 

There are not five in five hundred that pity, 
but, at the fame time alfo defpife ; a reafon ths^t 
you Ihould be cautious to whom and where you 
complain. The furtheft a prudent man fliould 
jproceed, in general, is to laugh at fome of his 
own foibles ; when this may be a means of re- 
moving envy from the more important parts of 
his char^fter, 

Effeminacy of appearance, and an cxceffivc 
attention to the minuter parts of drefs, is, I bc^ 
lieve, properly, in the general run, cfteemed a 
fymptom of irrefolution. But, yet, inftances arc 
feen tQ abound in the French nation to the con* 
tf ary. And in bur oWn, that of Lord Mark Ker^ 
was an inftance equal to a thoufand. A fiiuff-box 
hiijge, rendered invifible, was an objefl: on which 
his happipefs appeared to turn j which, ho^: 
ever, might be clouded by a fpeck of dirt, oy 
wounded by a hole in the heel of his flocking. 
Yet this man's intrepidity Wf^s fhewn beyond all 
.4 contra-? 
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contradiSion. What (hall we fay then oiF Mr. 
^ of manners very delicati?, yet poffeffed of 
a poetical vein fraught with the nobleft and 
fublimeft images, and of a mind remarkably 
well ftored with the mere mafculine parts of 
learnmg ?— Here, perhaps, we mnft remain in* 
fufpence — For though tafte does not imply man- 
ners, fo neither does it preclude them : Or what 
hinders, that a man Ihould feel that fame deli- 
cacy in regard to real honor, which he does m 
regard to drefs ? 

If beneficence be not in a perfon's will, what 
imports it to mankind, that it is ever fo much 
in his power ? And yet we fee how much more 
regard is generally paid to a worthlefs man of 
forune, than to the moft benevolent beggar that 
ever uttered an ineffeftual blefiing. It is all agree- 
able to Mr. Burke's Thefis, that the formidable 
idea of power aflPefls more deeply than the moft 
beautiful image we can conceive of moral 
virtue^ 

A PERSON that is not merely ftupid, is natu- 
rally under the influence of the acute paffions, or 
the flow — The principle of revenge is meant for 
tHc fecurity of the individual J and fuppofing a 

pcrfon 
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perfott has not courage to put it immediately itxto 
pra£tice» he commonly ftrires to make himfelf 
remarkable for the perfeverance of hk rcfent^ 
ment. Both thefe have the fame motive to im-* 
prefs a dread upon oof enemies of injuring nt 
for the future : And though the world be more 
inclined to favor the raih than the phlegmatick 
enemy, k is hard to fay which of the two has 
given rife to more difmal confequences -^ The 
reafon of this partiality may be deduced from 
the fame original, as the preference that ii given 
' to down-right impudence, before hypocrify. To 
be cheated into an ill-placed efleem, or to be tm- 
dermined by concealed malignity, difcoven 4 
contempt for our underftanding, and leifens the 
idea we entertain of it purfelves* They hurt 
ont pride more thaii open vkltnctf dr Uiidi& 
guifed impudence. 

King James the Firft, willing to invblvc the 
regal power in myftcry, that like natural ohje&i 
it might appear greater through the fc^, dc* . 
clared it prefumption for a fubjeft to fay, ** what 
* a king might do in the fuUhefs of hU power.'* 
-^This was abfurd j but it fcem« prefumption in 
% man of the world, to fay what means z maii 
of genius may think inftrumental to his happi* 

ncfe. 
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iie& W ttfed to fay, it W^s .prefumpdoo 
for him, to make conjeAurcs on the occaiiaii. A 
perfon of refinement feems to have his pleaforei 
diftinft from the common run of men ; what the 
world calls important^ is to him wholly frivolous } 
and what the world efteems frivolous, feems ef* 
Icatial to his tranquillity. 

The apparatus of a funeral among the middle 
rank of people, and fometimes among the greats 
has one effeft that is not frivolous. It in fome 
meafure diifipates and draws oflFthe attention from 
the main objed of concern. Weaker minds find 
a fort of relief in being compelled to give direc- 
tions about the manner of interment : And the 
grave folemnity oE the hearfe, plumes, and 
efcutcheons, though they add to the force of 

terror, diminish that of fimple grief. 

« 

There are fome pec^lc whom you cannot re- 
gard, though they feem defirousto oblige you: 
Nay, even though they do you a6hial fervices. 
This is the cafe wherev v their fentiments are 
too widely different from your own. Thus a 
perfon truly avaricious can never make himfell 
truly agreeabk to cme enamoured with the artt 
I and 
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axul fciences. A perfon of exquiiite fenfibiltty: 
and tenderciefs can never be truly pleafed with' 
another of no feelings ; who can fee the moft 
intimate of his friends or kindred expire without 
any greater pain than if be beheld a pitcher 
broken* Thefe, properly fpeaking, can be faid- 
to feel nothing but the point of a fwcnrd ; and 
one could more eafily pardon them, if this apathy 
were the effeft of philofophy, and not want of 
thought* But what I would inculcate, is, with 
tempers thus different one fliould never attempt 
any clofe connexion* 

** Lupis & agnis quanta fortito obtigit, 
^ Tecum mihi difcordia eft.'* 

Yet it ipay be a point of prudence to Ihew them 
civility, and allow ^ tpleratipn to their various 
propenfities. To converfe much with them would 
not only be painful, but tend to injure your own 
difpofition: And to aim at obtaining their ap- 
plaufe, would only make your charaQer in- 
confiftent. 

There are fome people who find a gloomy 
kind of pleafure in glouting, which could hardly . 
l?e encreafed by the fatisfaftion of having their 
wilhes granted This is, feemiilgly, a bad cha- - 

rafter, 
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rafler, and yet often conne^lejd with a fenfe of 
lynor, of confcious* merit, with warm gratitude^ 
g^at fincerity, and many other valuable qjia^* 
lities. 

There is a degree of underftanding in women 
with which one not only ought to be contented, 
but abfolutdy pleafed — One would not^m thiao, 
require the unfathomable aby fs« :'..'../ 

The worft. confequence of gratifying our paf- 
fions in regard to Objefts, of an indifferent na- 
ture, is, that it caufes them to proceed with 
greater violence towards other and other objefts; 

and fo ad infinitum. I wifh, for my pocket, an 

> .... 

elegant etui ; and gold to remove the pain of yvifh* 
ing, and partake thepleafure of enjoyment. I would 
part with the purclufe-money, for which I have 
lefs regard; but the gratification of this wifh' 
Would generate fifty others, that would be ruinous. 
See Epiftetus ; who, therefore, advifes to refift 
the firft. ... 

Virtue and agreeablenefs are, I fear, too 
often feparated; that is, externals affcft and 
captivate the fancy, where internal- worth is 

wanting 
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WSHltuig^ to engage and aitatch one'd neafi>a«^A 
nsDft per|)lexing circ^ndbcncd ;^ and Ad wfaettt 
more rourkable, than when we fee z %rife 
tnan totally enflayed by the beauty of a pcffim 
he defpifes* 
• 

/ i anow HOC whether enefeatfing yeatido is99 
caKie one to dkecm fe^er people^ and to bear 
idth more* 

i\yzKt, whethcf frieodfiiip for thi fcx 
do not teiid to lefyit the fen&ial appeik^ f and 
♦ke verfa* 

1 THINK 1 hcxtt knew an ifl{|;ance of great 
f|uicknefs of parts being joined, with great fo» 
iidity. The moil rapid rivess are feldcsn or never 
deep* 

To be at once arak^ and to glory in the cha^ 
ra£ber, difcovers at the fame time a bad difpofittoa 
and a bad tafle. 

There are perfonsr whoifide infedfiUy into za 
babit of comradi^oA. Their firft endeator, upoor 

hearing 
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liearing aught aflened^ is to diicover wherein 
it may be phufibly difpttted;. This» they ima^ 
^c^ gitcft dtt air of great fagatky j and if thef 
caa min^e a )eft with contraci^cn, think thtf^ 
difylay great fbperiority^ One flicmld be eatitiousi 
t^uft the chances of this kind of propeitiStf, 
which lofeA OS friends^ m a niati^ generally d 
po Gon£ac|at]i£e^ 

« 
The folKcitttde of peers to pteferve, or fa 

exah, their rank^ is efteemed no other than a 

manly and becoming ambition. The care o^ 

commoners 'on the fame fubjeS; is deemed either 

vanity, formality, or pride« 

An income for life only feems the belt cal- 
culated for the circumflances and fituation c^ 
mortal man : The farther property in an eftate 
encreafcs the difficulty of difengaging oar af- 
fections from this world, and of thinking in the 
manner we ought to think of a^ fyllem from 
which we muft be entirely feparated 

^ I truft that finking fond, my life.^ 

SuKPiazs 
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Surprize quickens enjoyment, and expe&icioii 
baniihes furprize ; this is the fimple xeafon, why 
few pteafuresy that have engrofied our attention 
previoufly, ever anfwer our ideas of them. Add' 
to this» that imagination is a great magnifier, and 
caufes the hopes we conceive to grow too large* 
for their objeft — Thus expeftation does not only 
deftroy the advantage of furprize, and fo flattens 
pleafure ; but makes us hope for an imaginary 
addition, which gives the pain of difappoint-s 
ment. ' ' 
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ON RELIGION. 

IF people were to bawl out, ^ God for ever! 
" Huzka !'' (which is a mark qf refpeft to kings, 
upon any event that is deferving of national 
gratitude) why were not this equivalent to a 
rtgiilar thankfgiving ? At leaft zealots and de- 
votees, who are fuch mighty advocates for the 
fervor of devotion, ftiould prefer it, as what is 
generally more fincere and unaffeftcd. 

IL 

pEjRHAPS we (hould not pray to God " ta, 
** keep us ftedfaft in any faith j" but condi-^ 
tionally, that it be a right one* 

• IIL 

When a tree is falling, I havefeen the labo* 
rers, by a trivial jerk with a rope, throw it upoa 
the fpot where they would wifh it fhould lie. Di* 
vines, underftanding this text too literally^ pre- 
tend by a little interpofition in the article of 
death, to regulate a perfon's everlafling happi-^ 
nefs. 1 fancy the allufion will hardly counte* 
nance their prefumption. 

Vol. IL U * Whej^ 
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When misformnes happen to fuch as diffent 
from us -in matters of religion^ we call them 
judgments : When to thofe of our own fefli we 
call them- tryals : When to perfons neither way 
diftinguifhed, we are content to impute them «> 
the fettled courfe of things^ 

In regard to church-mufick, if a man cannot 
be faid to be merry or good-humored when he 
Is tickled till he laughs, why (hpuld he be efteem- 
ed devout or pious when he is tw;eedled into zeal 
by the drone pipe of an organ ?— In anfwer to 
this it may be fsiid, that if fuch an elevation of 
Ae fpirits be not meritorious, be ncJt devotion, 
yet it is attended with good confequences ; as it 
leaves a good impref&on upon the mind favorable 
to virtue and a religious life. 

* The rich man, adjoining to his country-feat^ 
cre£b a chapel, as he pretends, to God Almighty, 
but, in truth, to his own vain-glory ; fumiflies it 
with luxurious conveniences, for prayers that 
will be never faid. The poor man kneels by 
hit bed-fide, and goes to Heaven before 'him. 

I SHOULD 
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' I SHOULD think a clergyman might diftingtiifh 
liimiclf by compofing a fett of fermons upon the 
ordinary virtues extolled in claffic writers, in- 
troducing the ornamental flouriflxes of Horace, 
Juvenal, &c. 

1. A<2^AiisrsT fsanily-pride might be taken from 
Juvenal's Stemmata qmd»faciunt, Horace^s Nott 
quia Moecenas, and Marius's fpeech in Salluft. 
The text " Is not this Jofeph the capenter's fon ?*^ 

2. A SERMON upon the advantages of compe- 
tency, contentment, and rural lifej might be 
abundantly embelUflied from the clafficks, and 
would be both grateful and ferviceable to the 
common people : As the chief paflion from which 
they fuffer is envy, I believe, mifplaced, 

3. Another might be calculated for each 
feafott of the year : lUuftrating the wifdom, the 
power, and the benevolence of Providence — ^How 
idle to forego fuch fair and peaceable fubjeftSj 
for the fake of widening the breach betwixt 
grace and works, predeftinatipn and eleftion ; 
folving the revelations ; or afcertaining the pre- 
dfc nature of Urim and Thummim ? 

U 2 If 
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It is a common argument amongit divines, la 
the behalf of a religious life, that a coQtrary 
behaviour has fuch confequences when we come 
to die* It is indeed true, but feems an argument 
of a fubordinate kind : The article of death is 
more frequently of {hort duration. Is it not a 
ftronger perfuafive, that virtue makes us happy 
daily, and removes the fear of death from our 
lives antecedently, than that it fmooths the pil- 
low of a death-bed ? 

It is a queftion whether the remaining fuper- 
ftitions among the vulgar of the Engliih aation 
ought wholly to be removed. The notion of a 
gboft's appearance for the difcovery of. murder, 
or any flagrant aft of injuftice ; " that what is 
* got over the devil's back will be fpent under his 
^ belly ; '* " that cards are the devil's books," &c 

If there be numbers of people that murder 
and devour their fpecies ; that have contradiftory 
notions of beauty ; that have deemed it merito- 
rious to offer up human facrifices ; to leave their 
parents in defcrts of wild beads ; to expofe their 
offspring as foon as born, &c. &c. there ihould 
feem to be no . univerfal moral fenfe ; and of 
confequence, none. 

It 
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It is not now, ** We have feen his ftar in the 
f^ eaft/* but " We have feen the ftar on his 
« breaft, and are come to worfliip him," 

It is faid, and I believe juftly enough, that 
crimes appear lefs heinous to a perfon that is 
about committing them, than to his confciewre 
jifterwards. Is then the crime to be imputed to 
him in the degree he forefaw it, or in that he re- 
flefts upon it ? Perhaps the one and the other 
may incline towards an extreme. 

The; word Religio amongft the Romans, and 
the word Church among the Chriftians, feem to 
have more interpretations than almoft any other* 
** Malus procidit, ea religione moti,"— Livy, p. 
1 150. vol. II. here religion feems to mean pro- 
digy-r-** Si quis . tale facrum folenne duceret, nee 
** fe fine religione & piaculo id omittere poffe.'* 
Livy 1 157. here it feemingly means impiety.: 
** f iaculum" being fuch an offence as required 
cxp^s^tpry facrifices* 

^ Tantum religio potuit fuVdere malorum.'* 

here it means fuperftition, as it does often to 

I^ucretius, 

XJ 3 Thk 
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The pope's wanton excomihunicatlons ; his ca- 
|)ricious pardon of his fins ; his cnonnous indulr 
gences, and .other particulars of like nature,' 
fhew that (whatever religions may praftice cm- 
elty) it is peculiarly the church that makes a jell 
of God Almighty. 

The word church has thefe different fenfes. 

1. A SETT of people ordained to aflift at 
divine fervice. 

2. The members of a certain religious prof effion, 
including clergy and laity. 

5. A LARGE piece of building dedicated to the 
fervice of God, and furnilhed with proper con- 
veniences for thofc who meet to worfhip him. 

4. A BODY of people who too frequently 
harrafs and infefl the laity according to law, and 
who conceal their real uamps under that of a 
ipiritual court. 

How ready have all nations been, after 
having allowed a proper portion of -laud and 
praife to their . own. abilities, to attribute 
their fuccefs in war to the peculiar favor of ^ 
juff. Providence ! Perhaps this conftruftion, as it 
is often applyed, argues more of prefumptidu 

thai^ 
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than gratitude. In the firft place, fuch is the 
partiality of the human heart, that, perhaps, 
two tioftile nations may alike rely upon the 
juftice of their caufe ; and which of the two has 
the better claim to it, none but Providence can itfelf 
difcover. In the next, it fhould be obferved^ 
that fuccefs by no means demonftrates juftice. 
Again, we muft not wholly forget to confider, 
that fucceTs m^y be no more than a means of 
deftruftion. And laftly, fuppofmg fuccefs to be 
really and abfolutely good, do we find that 
individuals are always favored with it in pro- 
portion to their defert j and if not individuals, 
why muft we then fuppofe it to be the uniform 
recompence of fociety ? 

It is often given as a reafon why it is incum^ 
bent on God Almighty's juftice, to punifti or re- 
ward focieties, in this world, becaufe, hereafter, 
they cannot be puniflied or rewarded on account 
of thpir diffolution. It is, indeed, true that hu- 
man vengeance muft aft frequently in the grofs ; 
and whenever a government declares war againft 
a foreign fociety, or finds it needful to chaftife 
• 'any part of it's own, muft of neceffity involve 
fome innocent individuals, with the guilty. But 
iit does not appear fo evident, that an omnifcient 
and omnipotent Being, Avho knowa the feqreta of 

U 4 all 
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all hearts, and is able to make a diftinftion in 
his punifhrnents, will judge his unhappy creatures 
by thefe indifcriminate and imperfeft laws. 

Societies then are to be oonfidered as the 
Cafual , or arbitrary affortments ef human infti- 
tution. To fuppofe that God Almighty will, by 
means of punilhments, often "called judgments, 
deftroy them promifcuoufly, is to fuppofe that 
he will regulate his government according to the 
cabals of human wifdom. I mean to be under- 
ilood here, with regard tawhat are called judg- 
ments, or, in other words, praetematural inter-p 
pofitions of Providence. In a natural way, the 
conftitution of the univerfe requires, that the 
good mull often fujBFer with the bad part of 
foclety. But in r-egard to judgments upon whole 
bodies (which we have days appointed to depre- 
cate) let us introduce a cafe, which may fervc 
to illuftrate the improbability. 

Societies, I fuppofe then, arc not^divine but 
human bundles. 

Imagine a man to mix a large quantity of 
fand and gunpowder ; then parcel out the com- 
pofition into diflferent heaps, and apply fire to 
%l^Qm feparately. '^^e fif e> it is very obvious, 



J 
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vrquld take no notice of the bundles ; would by no 
raeajis confume, here and there, a bundle in the 
grbfs, but would afFeft that part of everjr por- 
tion that was combuiliblCi. 

It may fpecioufly enough be faid, what greater 
injuftice is it t!o punifli a fociety promifcuoufly; 
than to involve an innocent fon in the punifh-^ 
ment due to a finful father ? To this I anfwer, 
the natural fyftcm (which we need not doubt, 
upon the whole, is right) occafions both the. good 
and bad to fufFer many times indifcriminately. 
But they go much further — They fay God, as 
it were, interferes in oppofition to the fettled 
courfe of things to punifli, and include focieties 
in one promifcuous vengeance. Were he to in- 
flift extraordinary puniflaments diftinft from thofc 
which fin entails Upon us, he furely would not 
regulate them by mere human affortments, but 
would make the jufter diftinftion pf good and 
evil individuals, 

Ketthei^ do I fee why it Is fo neceflary, that 
focieties, either here or hereafter, fliould be 
punifhed as focieties, " The foul that finneth, 
^ it W die/' 

Row 
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How happy may a lord bifhop render a pca-4 
hnt at the hoar of death by beilowing on him 
his bleffingy and giving him aflurance of falTa-» 
tion ? It is the fame with regard to religious 
opinions in general. They may be confirmed 
and eftabliihed to their hearts content, becaufe 
theyaffent implicitly to the opinions of men who^ 
they think, fhonld know. A perfon of diftin* 
gniihed part$ and learning has no fuch advan- 
tages. Friendlefe, wavering, folitary, and, through 
his very fituation, incapable of much affiftance s 
If the ruftick^s tenor of behavior approach nearer 
to the brutes, he alfef appear^ to approach nearer 
to their happinefs. 

You pray for happinefs-r-Ccaifider the fitua- 
tion or difpoiition of your miikl at the time, and 
yon will fiqd it naturally tends to produce it. 

In travelling one contrives' to allow day-light 
for the worfe part of the road. But in life, how 
hard is itj^ that every unhappinefs feems united 
towards the clofe pf our journey ! Pain, fatigue, 
^d want of fpirits ; when fpirits are more im- 
mediately ncceffary to our fupport; of which 
nothing can fupply the place bellde religion and 

philofophy. 
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l^lofophy. But then the foundation muft be 
laid in mediation and enquiry ; at an unnu>lefted 
feaibUy when our faculties are ftrong and "rigo- 
rous ; or the tempeft will n^qft probably throw 
down the fuperftrufturc. 

How is a man faid to be guilty of incredulity ? 
Are there not fizes of underftandings adapted to . 
the different forts, and ^s it were fizes c^ nar^ 
rations. 

CoKsciB^NCE is adfcititiQUS ; I mean influenced 
by conviftion, which may be well car illrgrounded; 
therefore no certain ted oiF truth ; but at moil 
times a Ycry faithful and a Y^ry prudent ad* 
monitor. 

. The attrai^ion of bodies, and fecial affe£tio]i of 
PUQds, feem in maoy refpe£b^ analogous. 

Attractions of either kiqd arc lefs per- 
fpicuous, and lefs perceptible through a variety 
of counter-attraftions that diminifh their effe^ 
Were twq perfons to meet in Ifpahae, though 
quite ftranger? to each other . here, would they 
not go near to feel a kind of friendfliip, on the 
fingle fcorc of then: hdng Engliflunen? Would 

4 they 
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they not pafs a chearful evening together over 
rice and Iherbett?— InJike manner, fuppofe two 
or three coteinporaries only, to meet on the fur- 
face of the globe amid myriads of perfons of alt 
other ages whatfoever, would they not difcover a 
mutual tendernefs, even though they had been 
enemies when living. What then remains, but 
that we revive the memory of fuch relations 
now, in order to quicken our benevolence ? That 
we are all country-men is a confideration thatis more 
commonly inculcated, and limits our benevolence to 
a fmallcr number alfo. That we are cotcmpora- 
xiei^ and perfpns whom future hiftory (hall unitq, 
who, great part of us, however imperceptibly, 
reccivp and confer reciprocal benefits ; this,, with 
every other circumftance that tends to heigthea 
our philanthropy, Ihould be brought to mind as 
mnch as poffibte, during our abode upon earth. 
Hereafter it may be juft, and requifite, to com- 
prehend all ages of mankind. 

.The beft notion we can conceive of God, may 
be, that he is to the creation what the foul is to 
the body, 

•«-- •* Deus eft quodcunque vides, ubicunque 
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' What is man, while we refleft upon a Deity, 
whofe very words are works; and all whofe 
works are wonders! 

Prayer is not ufed to inform, for God ,isom- 
nifcient: Not to move compaflion, for God is 
without paffions : Not to fhew our gratitude, for 
God knows our hearts. May not a man, that 
has true notions, be a pious man though he be 
iilent? 

To honor God is to conceive right notions of 
him, fays fome antient that I have forgot. 

I KNOW not how Mr. Pope's affertion Is .on- 
fiftent with the fcheme of a particular Provi- 
dence : 

— — " The. Almighty caufe 

" A^ not by partial, but by general laws.** 

What one underftands by a general Provi- 
dence is that attention of the Almighty to the 
works of his Creation, by which they purfue 
their original courfe, without deviating into fuch 
cccentrick motions as muft immediately tend to 
the deftruftion of it. Thus a philofophef is 

enabled 
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enabled to foretell eclipfes with precifion ; and a 
ftoQC thrown upward, drops uniformly to the 
ground. Thus an injury awakes re£entment; and 
a good office endears to us our benefaftor* 
And it feems no unworthy idea of omnipotence, 
perhaps, to fuppofe he at firft conftituted a fyftem, 
that flood in ao need either of his counter-a&ing 
or fufpending the firft laws of motkwtt. 

But after all, the mind remains ; and we can 
fliew it to be either impoffible, or improbable, 
that God direfts the will ? Now whether' the di- 
vine Being occafions a ruin to fall miraculoufly, 
or in direft oppofition to the ordinary laws pf 
nature, upon the head of Chartres— or whether 
he inclines Chartres to go near a wall whofe 
center of gravity is unfupported, makes no ma- 
terial diiFerence. 



ON 
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ON TASTE. 

I Believe that, generally fpeaking, perfong 
eminent in one branch of tafte, have the 
principles of the reft; and to try this, I haye 
often follicited a ftranger to hum a tune, and 
have feldom failed of fuccefs. This, however, 
does not extend to talents beyond the fphere of 
^afte ; and Handel was evidently wrong, when 
he fancied himfelf born to command a troop of 
horfe. \ 

Mankind, in general, may be divided into 
perfons of underftanding, andperfons of genius; 
each of which will admit of many fubordinatc 
degrees. By perfons of underftanding, I mean 
perfons of found judgment ; formed for math^-. 
matical deduftions, and clear argumeqtation. By 
perfons of genius, I would charafterize thofe in 
whom true and genuine fancy predominates; 
and thi$ whether ai£fted, or not, by culd-^ 
vation. 
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I HAVE thought that genius and judgmeflt 
may, in fome refpefts, be reprefented by a 
liquid and $ fdid. The fptmer is, generally 
fpeaking, remarkable for it's fenfibility, but 
then lofes it's impreffion foon : The latter is lef$ 
jfiifceptible of impreffion, but retains it longer* 

Dividing the world into an hundred parts, 
lam apt to believe the calculation might be thus 
adjufled. 

Pedants ^...^ ■ x^ 

Perfons of common fenfc — — *— 40 

Wits ■ _« 1^ 

. Fools ■ . f T ^ 

Perfons of a wild uncultivated tafte — 10 
Perfons of original tafte, improved by art 5 

There is hardly any thing fo uncommon, as a 
true native tafte improved by education. 

The objeft of tafte is corporeal beauty* 
for though there is manifeftly a to ^^moy ; a 
pulchrmn, an honeftum, and decorum, in mdral 
aftions; and although a man of tafte that is not 
virtuous, commits a greater violence upon his 

fentiments 
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fcntiB^ents than any other perfon ; yet, in the 
ordinary courfe of fpcaking, a perfon is not 
C6rmed a man of tafle, merely becaufe be is a 
man of virtue. 

• ■», 

All beauty ipay be divided into abfolute, and 
relative^ and what is compounded of bothi 

It is not uncommon to hear a modern Quixote 
iflfift upon the fuperiority of his idol or Dulcinea; 
and, not content to pay his own tribute of ado- 
ration, demand that of others in favor of her ac- 
compliflunents. Thofe of grave and fober fenfe 
cannot avoid wondering at a difference of opi- 
nions, which are in truth fupportcd by no cri- 
terion^ 

EvEJiY one^ therefore, ought to fix fom^ mea- 
fure of beauty, before he grows clocjuent upcm. 
the fubjeft; 

Every thing feems to derive it's pretenfions 
td beauty,, on account of its color, fmoothnefs, 
variety, uniformity, partial refemblance to fome- 
thing elfe, proportion, or fuitablenefs to the 
dnd propofed, fome connexion of ideas, 6r a 
Itiixture of all thcfe. 

Vou II. X As 
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As to the beauty of colors, their prefent 
eficQ feems in proportion to thdr impulfe ; and 
fcarlet, were it not for habit, would affed: an 
Indian before all other colors. 

Resemblance^s wrought by art ; pifhires, 
builos, ftatuei, pieafe. 

Columns, proportioned to their incumbent 
weight ; but herein we fuppofe omogeneous m** 
terials ; it is otherwife, in cafe we know that a 
column is made of iron. 

» 

' Habit, herein, feems to have an influence 
to which we can affix no bounds. Suppofe the 
generality of mankind fcntned with a mouth from 
car to ear, and that it were requifite in point of 
refpiratioH, would not the prefent make of mouths, 
have fubjeded a man to the name of Bocha 
chica? 

It is probable, that a ck>wn would require 
more color in his Chloe's fac^ than a courtier. 

We may fee daily the ftrange efFcfts of habit 
in refpefl of fafhion. To what colors^ or pro- 

pordonsi docs it not reconcile us ! 

Conceit 
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Conceit is falfetafte; and rery widely dif- 
ferent from no tafle at alL 

w 

Beauty of perfon fhould, perhaps, be efti- 
mated according to the proportion it bears to 
foch a make and features, as are mofl likely to 
produce the love of the oppofite fex. The look 
of dignity, the look of wifdom, the iopk of de* 
licacy and refinement feem, in fome meafurc, 
foreign. Perhaps the appearance of f^nfibility 
may be one ingredient; and that of healthy 
another. At leaft, a cadaverous countenance 1$ 
the moft difgufting in the world. 

I KNOW not, if one reafon of the different 
opinions concerning beauty, be not owing ti^ 
felf-love. People are apt to form fome criterion, 
from their own perfons, or poffeffions. A tall 
perfon approves the look of a folio or oftavo : A 
fquare thick-fet man is more delighted with a 
quarto. This inftance, at leaft, may ferve to 
explain what I intend. 

I BELIEVE it fome times happens that a perfon 
may have what the artifts call an ear and an 
eye, without tafte : For inftance, a man may fome- 
times have a quicknefs in diftinguiihing the fimi- 

X 2 litude 
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litude or difference of lines and founds, without 
any ikill to give the proper preference betwixt 
the combinations of them. 



^ 



Taste produces different effefts upon different 
complexions. It confifts, as I have often obferved^ 
in the appetite and the difcemment ; then moft 
properly fo called, when they are united in equal 
proportions. 

Where the difcernment is predominant, a 
perfon is pleafed with fewer obj efts, . and re- 
quires perfeftion in what he fees. Where the 
appetite prevails, he is fo much attached t^ 
oeauty, that he feels a gratification in every 
degree, in which it is manifefted. I frankly own 
myfelf to be of this latter clafs : I love painting 
and ftatuary fo well, as to be not unddighted 
tyith moderate performances 

The reafon people vary, in their opinions of 
a portrait, I mean, with regard to the refemblancc 
it bears to the original ; feem» no other, than that 
they lay ftrefs on different features in the ori- 
ginal ; and this different ftrefs is owing to dif- 
ferent conqplexiofis of mind. 

Peofm;' 
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People of little or no tafte commend a perfon 
for it's corpuleucy. I cannot fee, why an ex- 
crefcence of belly, check, or chin, fliould be 
deemed more beautiful than a wen on any other 
part of the, body. Through a connexion of ideas, 
it may form the beauty of a' pig or an ox. 

There feems a pretty exaft analogy between 
the objefts and the fenfes. Some tunes, fomc 
taftes, fome vifible objefts, pleafe at firft, and 
that only ; others, only by degrees, and then long, 
-r- (Rafpberry-j elly -^Grcen- tea — Alley-Croaker 
— Air in Ariadne — ^A Baron's Robe — and a Bi- 
ihops Lawn). Perhaps fome of thefe inftances 
may be ill enough chofen ; but the thing is 

Tunes, with words, pleafe me the more in 
proportion as they approach nearer to the natu- 
r^il accent of the words to Vhich they are af- 
%neA Scotch tunes often end high: Their 
language doe$ the fame^ 

To how very great a degree, the appearance 
of health alone is beauty, I am not able to de- 
termine. I prefume the raofl regular and wcll- 
proporuoncd form of limbs and features is at 

X 3 the 
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the faixie time the moft heahhful one : The fitted 
to perform th^ functions and operations of the 
body. If fo, a perfcftly healthful form, is a 
pcrfeftly beautiful form — ^Health is beauty, an4 
the mofls perfcft health is the rooft perfeft beau- 
ty. To have recourfe to experience. The moft 
fickly and cadaverous countexiance is the leait 
provocative to love } or rather the moft incont 
fiftent with it. A florid look, to appear beau- 
tiful, muft be the bloqm of li^altb» and not the 
glow of a fever. 

An obvious connexion may be traced betwixt 
moral and phyfical beauty; the love of fymmetry, 
^d the love qf virtue; an elegant tafte, and 
pcrfeft honcfty. We may, we mi|ft> rife frcaa 
tjie love of natural to that of moral beauty ; 
Such is the concluiion pf flato, and of my Lord 
Shaftsbury. 

Wherever th^jre is a want of taft^ we gCf 
perally obferve a love of money, and cunning i 
fijA whoever tafte prevail^ a want of prudence^ 
and an utter difregard to money, 

■i 

Taste (or a juft relifli of beauty) feems tq 
diftinguilh us from the brute creation, as much 
as iljtellcft, pr rcafon* We dp not find tha<;- 

birute^ 
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brutes have any fcnfation of this fort. A bull 
is goaded by the love of fcx in general, with-' 
out the leaft appearance of any diilin^tion in 
favor of the more beautiful individual. Accord- 
ingly men, devoid of tafte, are in a great mca- 
fure indifferent as to make, complexion, feature ; 
and find a difference of fex fufficient to excite 
tfaek paifion in all its fervor. It is not thus where 
there is a tafte for beauty, cither accurate or 
erroneous. The per£bn of a good tafte, re- 
quires real beauty in the objed of his paifion; 
and the perfon of bad tafte, requires fomething 
which he fubftitut^s in the place of beauty* 

FersOiNs of tafte, it has been afferted, are 
sdfo the beft qualified to diftinguifh, and the 
moft prone to admire moral virtue : Nor does it 
invalidate this maxim, that their practice doe$ 
fiot correfpond. The power of ading virtuoufly 
depends in a great meafure upon withftanding 
a prefent, and perhaps fenfual, gratification, 
for the fake of a more diftant, and intelle^al 
fatisfafiiioa. Now, as perfons of fine tafte are 
, men of the ftrongeft fenfual appetites, it happens 
that in ballancing prefent and future, they are 
apt enough to allow an unreafonable advantage 
to the former. On the other hand, a more phleg* 

XJ 4 matick 
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inatick charafier may, with nq greater felf-deni^, 
allow the future, fairer play. But let us wave; 
the merely fenfual indulgences ; and }et us con- 
fider the man of tafte in regard to points of 
meum and tuum ; in regard to the virtues of for-* 
givenefs; in regard to charity, compaffion, mu- 
nificence, and magnanimity ; and we cannot fail 
to vote his tafte the glorious triumph which ^t 
def^rves. 

There Is a kind of counter- tafte, foundecj 
on furprize and curiofity, which maintains 
a fprt of rivalfliip with the true ; and .may 
be expreffed by the name Concetto. Such is 
the fcndncfs of forae peffons for a knife-haft 
made from the royal -oak, pr a tpbacfo*"- 
ftopper from a mulberry-tree of Shakefpear's 
oym planting. It gratifie;s an erppty curiofity. 
Such is the cafual refemblance of Apollo, and 
the nine Mu'fes in a piece of agate ; a dog ex- 
preffed in feathers, or a wood-cock in mohain 
They ferve to give furprize. But a juft fancy 
will no more efteem a pifture. bccaufe it proves 
. to be produced by fliells, than a writer would 
prefer a pen, becaufe a perfon made it with 
his toes. In* all fuch cafes, difliculty fliould not 
. \)^ allowed to give a cafting weight j nor a nee4!e 
' be 
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Ije confidered as a painter's iflftrument, when k^ 
if fo much better furnilhcd with a pencil ^, 

Perhaps no print, or even painting, is capa- 
ble of producing a figure anfwerable to the idea 
which poetry or hiftory has given us of great 
men : A Cicero, for inftance, an Homer, a Catcg- 

4 

or an Alexander. The 'fame, perhaps, is iruc 
of the grandeur of fome antient buildings — And 
the reafon'is, that the eflFefti^of a J)encil ate 
diftinft and limited, whereas the defcriptions of 
the pep l^ave the imagination i*oom to expatiate; 
and- Burke has made it extremely obvious, that 

indiftinftnefs of Qi|t-linQ is pnq fource of the 
fublime. 

What; an abfurdity is it, in the framing even 
ptints to fuffer a margin of white paper to ap- 
pear beyond the ground; deftroying half the 
relievo, the lights are intended to produce? 
Frames ought to contrafte with paintings ; or to 
appear as diftinft as poffible : For which reafon, 

* Cornelius Ketelborn at Gonda in 1 548 ; landed in England 
1573; fettled at Amflerdam 1581 ; took it into his head to 
grow famods by |)ainting with his fingers inftead of pencils; 
i— The whim took — His faccefs encreafed — His fingers ap- 
pearing too eafy tools, te then undertook to paint with his 
feet. See H. Walpolc's Book of Painters. 

2 frames 
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fnmen of wood inlaid, or otherwife variegated 
with colors^ are lefs fuitablc than gilt ones, 
which exhibiting an appearance of metal aflford 
the bed contrafte with colon 

The pecnlisr expreffion in fomte j[)Qrtr2dts is 
owing to the greater or leis manifeftation of the 
fool in fome of the features. 

There is> perhaps, a fublime, and a beauti- 
fbl, in the very make of a face, exclufive of any 
particular expreffion of the fonl; or, at leaft, 
not exprefSve of any other than a tame dif- 
pailionate one. We fee loften what the world 
calls regular features, and a good complexion, 
almoft totally unanimated by any difcovery of the 
temper, or und^rflanding. . Whenever the re* 
gularity of feature, beauty of complexion, the 
ftrong expreifioi^ of fagacity and generofity, 
eoiKur in one f^e^ the features ipre irrefif^ 
tible* 

But even here it is to be obferved, that a fort 
of fympathy has a prodigious biais-^Thus a^ 
penfive beauty, with regular features and com-? 
plexion, will have the preference with a fpec-» 
war of the penfive call j and fo of the reft. 

The 
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The foul appears to me to difcover herfelf 
moft in the mouth and eye$ ; with this difference 
that the mouth feems the more expreffive of 
the temper, and the eye of the underftanding. 

Is a portrait, fuppoiing it as like s^ can be to 
the perfou for whom it is drawn> a more or Icfs 
beautiful objeft than the origiiial face ? I fliould 
think, a perfe£b face mufl be much more pleafing 
than any reprefentation of it ; and a fett of ugly 
features, much more ugly, than the moil exaft 
refemblance that can be drawn, of thenu ?aint« 
ing can do much by means of (hades ; but not 
equal. the force of real relievo; on which ac-r 
count it may be the advantage of bad features to 
have their effeft diminifhed j but furely, never 
can be the interefl of good ones. 

Softness of manner feems to be in painting, 
what fmoothnefs of fyllable^t is in language ; af- 
fefting the fenfe of fight or hearing, previous^ 
;o any correfpondent paflion« 

The •* theory of agreeable fenfations*' founds 
them upon the greateft aftivity or cxercife an 
pbjefi occafions to the fenfes, without proceeding 
to fatiguct Viglent cgntraft? arc upou the foot- 
ing 
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ing of roughnefs or inequality, — Harmony or 
fimilitude, on the other hand, are fonaewhat co- 
genial to fmoothi^efs.— In pther words, thefe ^wo 
i;ecommend themfelves y th^ one \o our love of 
aftion : the other to our Ipve of reft. A medi- 
urn, therefore, may be moft agreeable to the 
generality. 

An harmony m colors feems as requilltc, as si 
variety of lines feems neceffary, to the pleafurc 
we expeft from outward forms. The lines, iur 
deed, fhould be well-varied ; but yet the oppofitc 
fides of any thing fliould ftiew a ballance, or an 
appearance of equal quantity, if we wpuld ftriye 
tp pleafe a well-conftitutqd ta^e. 

It is evident enough tp n^e, that perfqns often 
occur who may be faid to have an ear to mufick^ 
and an eye for proportions in vifiblc objefts, 
who neverthelefs can hardly be faid to have a 
jr^lifli or tafte for either. I mean that a perfai^ 
may diftinguifti notes and tones to a nicety, and 
yet not give a difcerning choice to what is pre- 
ferable in mufick. The fame, in objefts of 
fight. 

On the other hand they caniiot have a proper 
feeling of beauty or harmony ; without a power 

of 
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of difcriminatiug thofe notes and proportions, 
on which harmony and beauty fo fully depend. 

What is faid, in a treatife lately publiflied, 
fot beauties being hiore common than deformity 
(and feemingly with excellent reafon) may be 
alfo faid for virtue's being more t!ommon thail 
vice, 

m 

C^£ke, WThether beauty do ndt as much r6* 
quire an oppoiition of lines, as it does an har- 
mony of colors. 

The paflion for antiquity, as fuch, feems m 
fome riieafure oppofite to the tafte for beauty or 
perfection. It is rather the foible of a lazy and 
pufillanimous difpofition, looking back atid reflfng 
With pleafure on the fteps, by which we have ar- 
rived thus far, than the bold and enterprifing 
fpirit of a genius, whofe ambition fires him only 
to reach the goal. Such as is defcribed (on ano- 
ther occafion) in the 2:e«lloUs and aftive chst- 
irloteer of Horace^ 



4( 



hunc atqtie,hunc fuperslre laboref 



" Inftat equis auriga fuos vincentibus ; ilium 
^ Praetcrittim tcmnens extremes inter euntem.** 

Agaih 
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Again, the 

** Nil aftum reputans, liquid reftafet agendum^ 

is the leafl applicable, of any chara&er, to a 
mere antiquarian ; who» inftead of endeavoring 
to improve or to excel, contents himfelf, perhaps, 
with difcovering the very name of a firft inven^ 
tor ; or with tracing back an art that is flourifh- 
ing, to the very firft fource of it's original dc-^ 
formity. 

I HAVE heard it claimed by adepts in mufidc, 
that the pleafure it imparts to a natural c^u** 
which owes little or nothing to cultivation, is by 
no means to be compared, to what they feel 
themfelves from the moft perfeft compofition— . 
The ftate of the queftion may be beft explained 
by a recourfe to objefts that are analogous — ^Is 
a country-fellow Icfs ftruck with beauty than a 
phiiofopher or an anatcxnifl who knows how that 
beauty is produced ? Surely no* On the other 
hand, an attention to the caufe may fomewhat 
interfere with the attention to the effeft — They 
may, indeed, feel a pleaiiire of another fort — The 
faculty of reafon may obtain fome kind of bal- 
lance, for what the more feniible faculty of the 
imagination lofes. 

4 I AM 
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I AM much inclined to fuppofe our ideas of 
beauty depend greatly upon habit* — What I 
mean is, upon the familiarity with objefts which 
we happen to have feen fince we came into the 
world.— Our tafte for uniformity, from what wc 
have obferved in the individual parts of nature; 
a man, a tree, a beaft, a bird, or infeA, &c, our 
tafte for regularity from what is within our 
power to obferve in the feveral perfedions o|F 
the whole fyftem. 

A LAND SKIP, for inftance, is always irregular ; 
and to ufe regularity in painting, or gardening 
would make our work unnatural and difagreeablc. 
Thus we allow beauty to the different, and aU 
moft oppofite proportions of ail animals, 

Theue is, I think, a beauty in fomc forms, in- 
dependent of any ufe to which they can be ap- 
plied. I know not whether this may not be re- 
folved into fmoothnefe of furface ; with variety 
to a certain degree, that is compreheafible with- 
out much difficulty. 

As to the dignity of colors, Quere, Whether 
thofe that affeft the eye moft forcibly, for in- 
ftance, fcarlet, may not claim the firft plac^ j al- 
lowing 
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lowing their beauty to cloy fooneft ; and other 
colors^ the next, according to their impulfe ; al- 
lowing them to produce a more durable pleafurei 

It may be convenient to divide beauty intd 
the abfolute, and the relative. Abfolute is that ' 
aboVe-mentioned. Relative is that by which an 
objeft, or part of an objeft, pleafes, through the 
relation it bears to fome other. 

Our tafte of beauty is, perhaps, tompoimded 
of all the ideas that have entered the imagina- 
tion from our birth. This feems to occafion the 
different opinion that prevails concerning it. 
For inftance, a foreign eye efteems thofe features 
and dreffes handfome, which we think deformed^ 

Is it not then likely that thofe who have feen 
moft objefls, throughout the univerfe, ** caeteris 
^ paribus,'* will be the moil impartial juries : 
Becaufe they will jtidge trueft of the general 
proponion which Was intended by the Creator ; 
and is beft. 

The beauty of moft objefls is partly of the 
abfolute, and partly of the relative kind. A 
(uorinthian pHiar bas fome beauty dependent oti 
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it's variety and finoothnefs ; which I would call 
abfolute ; it has alfo a relativje beauty, dependent 
on it's tapernefs an4 foliage ; which authors fay 
was firfl copied from the leaves of plants, and 
the fhape of a tree. 

Uniformity fliould, perhaps;, be added zs 
another fource of abfolute beauty (when it ap- 
pears^ in one ilngle objeA) I do not know any other 
reafon, but that it renders the whole most eafily 
comprehended. It feems that nature herfelf con- 
liders it as beauty, as the external parts of the 
human frame are made uniform to pleafe the 
fight; which is rarely the cafe of the internal^ 
that are not feen* 

Hutchinson determines abfolute beauty ta 
depend on th*^ and on variety ; and fays it is 
in 2k compound ratio of both. Thus an o£higon 
excels a fquare ; and a fquare, a figure of un- 
equal fides : But carry variety to an extreme, and 
it lofes it's effeft. For inftance, multiply the 
number of angles till the mind lofes the unifor- 
mity of parts, and the figure is lefs pleafing : Or, 
as it approaches nearer to a rounds it may be 
faid to be robbed of it's variety, 

VoL,IL y But 
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But amidft all thcfc culogiums of variety It 
IS proper to obfcrvc that novelty fometimes re- 
quires a little abatement, I mean, that fome de- 
gree of familiarity introduces a difcovery of rela- 
tive beauty, more than adequate to the blopfll 
qf novelty. — This is, now and then, obvious in 
ihe features of a face, the air of fome tunes, 
and the flavor of fome diflies. In fliort^ it re- 
quires fome familiarity to become acquainted 
with the relation that ps^rts bear unto the whole ; 
or one objeft to another. 

' Variety, in the fame objcfl; where the beau- 
ty does not depend on imitation (which is the 
cafe in foliage, buftos, baflb-relievos, painting) 
'requires uniformity. For inftance, an o£lagon is 
much more beautiful thari a figure of unequal 
fides ; which is at once various and difagrceablc. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE L E A 8 O W E $♦. 

TH £ Leafowes is (ituate in the parifh o£ 
Hales Owen, a fmall market town, in 
the county of Salop; hut furrounded 
by other counties, and thirty miles fron 
Shrewsbury, as it is near ten to the borders 
•Qf Simxp&drc* Though a paternal eftate, it 
was never difUnguiihed for any peculiar beauties 
till die time of it's late owner. It was referred 

* The following defcription was intended to give a friend 
feme idea of the Leafowes — which having been fo jufUy ad- 
mired by perfims of the beft tafte, and celebrated by the Mufe. 
of fuch an original genius as Mr. Shenftone ; it is hoped the 
public will not be diipleafed with this flight attempt to perpe- 
tuate thofe beauties which time> or the diiferent t^ of fomz 
future fotDsffoT, may dcflroy. 

-Y 3 for 
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for .a perfon of his ingenuity both to difcoYei? 
and improve them ; which he has done fo cffec- 
inilly, that it is . now ■ confidered as amdnglt. 
the principal of thofe delightful fcenes, which 
perfons of taftfe, in the prefcnt age, arc defirous 
to fee. Far from violating it's natural beauties, 
Mr, Shenftone's only dudy was to give them 
their full cffeft. And although the form in 
which things now appear, be indeed the donfe- 
quence of much thought and labor, yet the hand 
of art is no way vifible i^ither in the {hape of 
ground, tht difppfition of trees, or (which arc 
herb fo nmfieroUs and ftf ikirig) the romantic fall 
of his cafcades. 

But I will novr proceed to a more partidular 
.defcription. About half a mile ftiort of Hales 
Owen, in your way from Birmingham to Bewd- 
ley, you quit the great road (at N° !•) and turU 
into a green lane on the left hand, where, der 
fcending in a winding manner to the bottom of a 
deep valley finely fhaded, the firft objeft. that 
occurs is a kind of ruinated wall, and a fmall gate, 
within an arch, infcribed The Priory Gate (]^^2»). 
Here,it feems, the company fliould properly begin 
their walk ; but generally fchufe to go up wirh 
; their horfes or equipage to the houfe (N** 2) ; from 
whence returning they, defcend back into the 

/ 3 . valley- 
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Valley. Pafling through a fmall gate (N« 3) at the 
bottom of the fine fwelling. lawn that furrounds 
the noufe, you enter upon a winding path, with 
a piece of water on your right The path and. 
water, over-lhadowed with, trees that grow 
upon th^ flopes of this narrow dingle, render ther 
fcene at once cool, gloomy, foleniu, and fequcf- 
tered ; and forms fo ftriking a contrafle to the 
lively fcene you., have juft left, that you ^feem 
all on a fudden landed in a fubterraneous kind of 
region. Winding forward down the valley, you 
pais befide a fmall (N<> 4) root-houfc, where pn a 
tablet are thefe lines* 

Here ifl cool grot, and mofly cell, 
> We rural fays and faeries dwell j ^ 
Tho' rarely feen by mortal eye. 
When the pale moon, afcending high, 
Darts thro' yon limes her quivering beams, 
We friik it near thefe cryftal ftreams. 

Her beams refleftcd from the wave. 
Afford the light our revels crave j 
The turf, with daifies broidcr'd o'er, 
Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor ; 
Nor yet for artful ftrains we call, 
But liften to the water's fall, 

Y 4 " Wouk 
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Would you then taftc our tranquil fcene, 
fee furc your bofoms be ferenc ; 
De?dd of hate, devoid of ftrife. 
Devoid of all that poifons life : 
And much it 'vails you in their place. 
To' graft the love of human race. 

And tread with awe thefe favoured bowers^ 
^or wound the fhrubs, nor bruife the flowers j 
' So may your path with fweets abound ! 
So may your couch with reft be crown'd ! 
But harm betide the wayward fwain, 
Who dares our hallow'd haunts prrfane ! 

These fentunents correfpond as well as poflible 
with the ideas we form of the abode of fairies ; 
and appearing deep in this romantic vally, ferve 
to keep alive fuch cnthuliaftic images while this 
fort of fcene continues. 

You now pals through The Priory (N* 5) Gate 
before-mentioned, and are admitted into a part 
pf the valley fomewhat different from the farmer; 
tall trees, high irregular ground, and rugged 
fears. The right prefents you with, perhaps, 
the moft natural, if not the moft ftriking of the 
, fidany cafcades here found : The left, with 2 

Hoping 
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Hoping grave of oaks ; and the center, with a 
pretty circular landlkip appearing through the 
trees, of whith Hales Owen Secpic, and other 
objefts at a diftance, form an iritcrefting part. 
The (N** 6) feat beneath the ruinated wall has 
thefe lines of Virgil infcribed, fuiting well with 
the general tenor of Mr. Shenftone^s late fitu- 
atioE. 



Lucis habltamus opacis 



Riparumque toros, et prata recentia riyis 

Incolimus. 

... . ^ 

You now proceed a few paces down the rallef 
to another bench, where 70a ihaVe this cafcade 
iik ftomt .which, t^ether with the internal arch 
and other appendages^ make a pretty irregular 
^i^re. I muft obfenre once for all, that a num- 
<ber of thefe extempore benches (two ftumps 
with a tranfTcrfc board) feem chiefly intended 
as hints* to ^^lators, left in paf&ng curforily 
ihro' the lann i;hey might fuffer any of that im- 
menfe variety the place furniflies, to efcape f hdr 
notice. The ftreamattencfingus, with it*s agreeable 
murmurs, as vfc defi;:cnd along this pleaiing Valley, 
we come nfeitt to a (N^ 7) fmall feat, where, wc 
baveaflopiog groireupontJieright,andon the left 
a ftriking vifta to the fteeple of Hales Owen, 
which is hece fcen in, a new light. Wc i;iow de- 

fceud 
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icend farther down this fliady and fequeftercd val* 
ly^ accompanied on the right by the fame brawl- 
ing rivulet running over pebbles, till it empties 
it'» felf into a fine piece of (N*» 8) water at 
the bottcfnu The path here winding to the 
left, conformw to the water before-mentioned 2 
i»iirfming round the foot of a fmall hill, and ac-. 
companying this femi-circular lake into anothef 
winding valley, fomewhat njore open, and not Icfs 
plealing ttail tlie former, tlowever, before we 
enter this, it will be proper to mendon ^ feat 
about the center of this water fcene, wherS the 
ends of h are loft in the two vallies on each fide ; 
and in front h is iovifibly conne&ed with anott^r 
piece of water^ of about twenty adres, open tp 
Mr. Shenftone, but not his prc^erty. This lafi: 
w^ a performance of the monks^ and part of a 
prodigious chain of fifh-ponds that beloi^ed t6 
Hales Abbey. Tble back ground of this fcene 
is very beautiful, and exhibits a pifture of vil- 
' lages and varied ground, finely held up to t}|t 
eye. 

. ♦ . ' ■ • 

I SPEAK of all this as already finiihed; but, 
through fbme misfortune in the mound; th^t. 
pounds up the water^ it is noi compleated. 
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We now leave tlie (N** 9) Priory upon the left, 
ivhich is not meant for an objeft here, and wind 
along into the other valley.. And here I cannot 
but take aotice of the judgment which formed 
this piece of water ; for although it be not very 
• large, yet, as it is formed by the concurrence of 
three tallies, in which two of the ends are hid, 
•and ia the third it feems to join with the large 
^extcBrt of wat.er, below, it is, td all appearance 
unbounded. I mud confefs I never faw a mort 
natural bed for water, or any kind of lake that 
pleafed me better. But it may be right to 
mention^ tharthi^ water, in it's full Extent, has 
a yet more important cSc£t from Mr. Shenilpne's 
houfe, where it is fceh to a great advantage. We 
now, by a pleafing ferpentinc walk, enter a nar- 
row glade inrthe valley, the dopes on each fide finely 
covered- with oaks and beeches, on the left of 
which is a (N* i o) common bench, which affords ^a 
retiring place fecluded from every eye, and a 
Ihbrt refpite, during which the eye repofes on a 
fine amphitheatre of wood and thicket 

We now proceed to a (N* 11) feat beneath a 
prodigioufly fine canopy of fpreading oak, on the 
back of whkh is this infcription, 
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Hue adeS) O Meliboee ! caper tibi falvus et 

hcedi; 
Et fi quid ceffare potes, requiefce fub umbra. 



The pifture before it is that of a beautiful home 

fcene ; a fmall lawn of well-Taried ground en- 

compafled with hills 2»ad well-^grown oaks, and* . 

tmbelliihed with a caft of the piping Faunus, 

amid trees and ^ubs on a Hope upon the left ; 

and on the right, and nearer die eye, with an 

urn thus infcribcd, 

INGENIO ET AMICXTIJE 
OULIELMI SOMERVILLE^ 

And on the oppofite fide, 

G S POSVIT, 

Debita fpargens lacrima fayillam 

Vatis amicL 

The fcene is enclofed on all fides bj trees, in the 
middle only there is an opening, where the lawn is 
continued and winds out of fight. 

Here entering a (N*» 1 1 ) gate, you are led, thro* 

a thicket of many forts of willows, into a large 

root-houfe, infcribed to the Rigl^t Honorable 

ihe Earl of Stamford. It feems, that wonhy 

4 ^ peer 
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peer was prefcnt at the firft opening of the 
cafcade (N« 1 2), which is the principal objeft 
from the root-houfe, where the eye is prcfented 
with a fairy vifion, confifting of an irregular 
and romantic fall of water, very unufual, one 
hundred and fifty yards in continuity, and ^ 
very ftriking fcene it affords. Other cafcades 
may poffibly have the advantage of a greater 
defcent, and a larger torrent, but a more wil4 
and romantic appearance of water, and at the 
fame time ftriftly natural, is what I never faw ux 
any place whatever. This fcene, though com- 
paratively fmall, is yet aggraiidized with fo 
much art, that we forget the quantity of water 
which flows through this clofe and overfhaded 
vally } and are fo much tranfported with the in- 
tricacy of fcene, and the concealed height from 
whence it flows, that we, without rpflcftion, add 
the idea of magnificence to that of beauty^ In 
fiiort, it is not but upon refleftion that we iin4 
the ftream is not a Niagara, but rather a w^terfal 
in miniature ; and that the fame artifice, upon 
a larger fcale, were there la^-g^ trees inftead of 
fmall ones, and a river inftead of a rill, it would 
be- capable of forming a fcene that would 
exceed the utmoft of our ideas. But I will not 
dwell longer upon this inimitable fcene ; thofc 
Vhp wov{Id admire it properly muft vi?w it, a» 

jfurely. 
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furely as thofe that view it muil admire it beyood 
almoft any thing they ever faw. 

Proceeding on the right band path, the next 
feat affords a fcene of what Mr. Shenftone ufed to 
call his forefl ground, coniiiliig of wild green 
dopes peeping through dingle, or irrcgi^ar 
groups of trees, a confufed mixture of iavage 
and eultivated ground, held up to the eye, and 
forming a landfkip fit for the pencil of Salvatoip 
Rofe. 

Wii«jDiNG on befide this lawn, which is over- 
arched with fpreading trees, the eye catches at 
intervals, over^ an intermediate hill, the fpire of 
Hales church, forming here a perfeft Obeliik — 
the urn to Mr. Somerville, &c. And now paflin» 
through a kind of thicket we arrive at a (N° 1 3) 
natural bower of almoft circular oaks infcribe4 
in the manner following,^ 

♦ 

To Mr. DoDSLET, 

Come then, my friend, thy fylvan tafte difplay> 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruftic lay ; 

Ah, rather come, and in thefe dells difown 
The care of other ftrains, and tune thine own. 

Oh 
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On the bank above it, amid the fore-mentionc4 
flirubs, is a ftatue of the piping (N" 14) fawn, 
which not only embelliflies this fcene, but is 
alfo feen from the court before the houfe, and 
from other places. It is furrounded by venerable 
oaks, and very happily Ctuated. From thir 
bower alfo you look down upon the fore-men- 
tioned irregular ground fhut up with trees on all- 
fides, except fome few openings to the more 
pleafing parts of this grotefque and hilly coun- 
try* The next little (N*» 1 5) bench affords the firft, 
but, not moil ftriking, view of the Priory. It is 
Jndeed a fmall building ; but feen as it is be- 
neath trees, and it's extremity alfo hid by the 
feme, it has in fome fort the dignity and folema 
appearance of a larger edifice. 

Passing through a gate, we enter a fmall 
open grove, where the firft feat we find affords 
a piftureique view, through trees, of a clump 
of oaks at a diftance, over-ihadoWing a little 
cottage upon a green hill. Wc thence imme- 
diately enter a perfeft dome or circular tem- 
pie of magnificent beeches, in the center of 
which it was intended to place an antique altar, or 
a ftatue of Pan. The path, ferpentizing through 

thit 
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this open grove, leads us by an eafy afcent to a 

^** i6)imall bench with this motto, 

Me gelidum nemus 
Nyrapharumque leves cum fatyris chori 
Secernant populo. Hok. 

which alludes to the retired fitos^on of the 
groye. There is alfo feen, through an opeqing 
ix> the left, a pleafing landikip of a diftant hill, 
with a whited farm-houfe upon the fommit ; and 
to the right a beautiful round flope, crowned 
with a clump of large firs, with a pyramidal feat 
on it's center } to which, after no long walk, the 
pa^lh condu&s us. 

But wejrft comte to a»>ther view of the Priory, 
more advantageous, and at a better diftance, to 
which the eye is led down a green flope, through 
a fcaieiry of tall oaks, in a moft agreeable man- 
ner; the grovj^we have juft paft on one iid^ 
and a hill of trees and thicket on the other; 
conducing the eye to a xwvqw ppenii^ througli 
which it appears. 

We now afcend to a (N"" 17) a fmall bench 
*hcre the circumjacent country begins to c^en ; 
in particular a glafs-houfe appears between twQ 

large 
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large clumps: of trees, at about the diflance of 
four miles : The glafs-houfes in this country not 
ill refembling a dlAant pyramicL Afcendlng to 
the next fcat» which is in the gothic forni^ the 
fcene grows more and more extended; Woods 
and lawnsi hills ^nd T^lGes, thicket and plaiii^ 
agreeably intermingled. On the back of this 
feat is the following beautiful infcription, which 
the author told me that he chofc to fix here, to 

r 

fupply what he thought fome want of life in this 
part of the farm, and to keep up the fpeftator's 
attention till he came to fcale the hill beyond. 
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INSCRIPTION. 

SH£FH£RI>^ VDuid'il thou We ohtdlu 
Pleafiirc tmalloy'd with pain ? 
Joy that fiiits the rural fpherc ? 
Gentle ihepherd, lend an tan 

Learn to relillt calm delight. 
Verdant vales and fountains bright j 
Trees that nod on floping hills, 
C^yes that echo tinckling rills. 

if thou can'ft no charm difclofcf 
In the fimpleft bud that blows 9 
Go, forfake thy plain and fold. 
Join the crowd, and toil for gold* 

Tranquil pleafures never cloy j 
Banifti each tumultuous joy : 
All but love— for love infpireaf 
Fonder wilhes, warmer fires. 

Love and all it's joys Idc thine •-• 
Yet ere thou the reins refign, 
Hear what reafon feems to fay^ 
Hear attentive, and obiey. 

^ Crimfon leaved the rofe adorn, 

* But beneath 'em lurks a thorn j 

* Fair and fiow'ry is the brake, 

^ Yet it hides the vengeful fnake* 

- .'' Think 



^ Think not iEc, whofe empty pride 
^ Dares the fleecy garb deride, 
** Thmk not flie who, light and vain, 
^ Scorns the flieep, can love the fwaint 

^ Artlefs deed and fiinple drefs, 
^ Mark the chofen {hepherdefs; 
** Thoughts by decency controurd^ 
^ Well conceived, and freely told. 

^ Senfe that (huns each confcious air, 

^ Wit that falls ere well aware ; 

* Generous pity prone to figh 

• If her kid or lamkin die. 

*• Let not lucre, let not pride 

'^ Draw thee from fuch charms afide ; 

•* Have not thofe their proper fphere ? 

** Gentler paffions triumph here. 

** See, to fweeten thy repofe, 

** The bloffom buds, the fountain flows; 

•* Lo ! to crown thy healthful board, 

* All that milk and fruits afford. 

** Seek no more— the reft is vain ; 
" Pleafure ending foon in pain : 
** Anguifli lightly gilded o'er : 

r 

• Clofc thy wifli, and feek no morc.'*^ 

Z 2 And 
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And now paffing through a wicket, the path 
winds up the back part of a circular green hill, 
difcovcring little of the country till you enter a 
a clump of (lately firs upon the lununit Over- 
arched by thefe firs \i m oftagonal (N* 18) 
feat, the back of which is fo contrived as to form 
a table or pedeftal for a bowl or goblet thus 
infcribed — 

** To all friends round the Wrekin !" 

This facetious infcription, beitig an old Shrop* 
fhire health, is a commemoration of his country 
friends, from which this part of Shropihire is di- 
vided. Add to ]this, that the Wrekin, that large 
and venerable hill, appears full i& front at the 
diilance of about thirty miles. 

The fcenc is a very fine one, divided by the 
firs into feveral compartiments, each anfwering 
to the oftagonal feat in the center, to each of 
which is allotted a competent number of flriking 
objefts to make a complete pifture. A long fer- 
pentine ftream wafhes the foot of this hill, and is 
loft behind trees at one end, zhA a brklge thtown 
over at the other. Over this the eye is cattxied 

from very romantic home fcenes to very beauti- 

N. ful 
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ful ones at a diftance. It is impoffible to give an 
idea of that immenfe variety, that fine configu-^ 
ration of pans;, which engage our attention froim 
this place* In one of the compartiments you 
have a fimple fcene of a cottage, and a road 
winding behind a farm-houfe half covered with 
trees upon the top of fome wild floping ground ; 
and in another A view of the town, appearing 
from hence as upon the ihelving banks of a large 
piece of water in the flat Suffice it to fay, 
that the hill and vale, plain and woodland, vil- 
lages and fingle houfes, blue diftant mountains 
that fldrt the horizon, and green hills romanti- 
cally jumbled that form the intermediate ground, 
jn^c this fpot more than commonly < ftriking— * 
nor h there to be feen an acre of level ground 
through thg large extent to which the eye is 

Carrie4t 

Hence the path winds on betwixt two fmall 
benches, each of which exhibits a pleafing land- 
fldp, which cannot ef<;ape thg eye of a con- 
fioifieur. 

Here we wind through a (N* 19) fmall 
thicket, and foon enter a cavity in the hill, filled 
wjtlj trees, iq the center of which is a feat, from 
wiience is difcovered, gleaming acrofs the trees, 

Z 5 aeon- 
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a confiderable leiigth of the ferpentine ftreani 
before-mentioned, running under a flight ruftic 
bridge to the right Hence we ascend in a kin4 
of Gothic (N« 20) alcoTe, loojking down a flope^ 
fi4ed with large oaks and tall beeches, which 
together over-arch the fcene. On the bacJc of tlu^ 
building is found the following 
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Oy pu that bathe in courtljrc bljffc. 
Or tdyli ixt fprtunc's giddy fphcare j 
Donot too raihlye dccme, amyfle 
Of him, that byd6s contested here* 

Nor yet difEeigne the ruffet ftoale, 

Which o'er each carieffe lymbc he flyngs i - 
Nor yet dpryde the bccchen bowleg 

In whyche he qpaff$ the lympid fprings* 

Forgive him, If at eve or dawne, 
Devoide of worldlye cark he ftray : 

Or all befide fonic flowerye lawne^ 
H6 Aiirafte his inofFenfivc daye. 

So may he pardonne fraud and ftrife, 
If fuch in courtlye haunt he fee : 

For faults there beetle in bufye life, 
From whiche thefe peaceful glennes are free, 

• » 
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Below this alcove is a large floping lawnfinely 
tounded, croiTed by the fcrpcntine water before- 
nicntione^, an4 iflterfperfcd with fingle, or 
clumps of oaki at agreeable diftances. Further 
on, the fcene is finely varied ; the hills rifing and 
falling towards the oppofite concavities, by the 
fide tjf a long winding vale, with the moft grace- 
ful confufioh. ' Among other fcenes that form 
this landHdp, a fine hanging wood, backed and 
contrafled v^th ^ wild heath, interfe£led with 
crofs roads, is a very confiderable* objeft. Near 
adjoining tothi^, is a feat from whence the water 
is feen to advantage in many different ftages of 
it's progrefs : Or where (as a poetical friend once 
obferved) the proprietor has taken the Naiad by 
the hand, and led her ^ irreguls^r dance imo 
|hc valley^ 

PuDCEEDiNG hcncc through a (N^ 21) wicket. 
We enter upon another lawn, beyond which is a 
new theatre of wild fliaggy precipices, hanging 
coppice ground, and fmooth round hills between, 
being not only different, but even of an oppofite 
charafter to the ground from which w? paffed. 
Walking along the head of this lawn, we come 
to a (N« 22) feat under ai fpreading beech, with 
'this 

I N S C R I P- 
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Hex: erat in voiis : modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus ubi, et tefto vicinus jugis aquae fons, 
Et paulum fylvas fuper his foret. Auftius atquc 
Dli melius feccre — — 

In the center of the hanging lawn before you, 
is difcovered the houfe, half hid with trees and 
bufhes. A little hanging wood, and a piece of 
winding water, iffues through a noble clump of 
large oaks and fpreading beeches. At the di- 
ftance of about ten or twelve miles Lord Stam- 
ford's grounds appear, and beyond thefe the 
Clee Hills in Shropfliire. The fcene here con* 
fills of admirably varied ground, and is, I think, a 
very fine one. Hence paffing ftill a-long the top 
of the lawn, we crofs another gate, and behind 
the fence begin to defcend into the valley^ 
About half way down is a (N"* 23) fmall bench, 

which throws the eye upon a near fcene of hang- 
ing woods and ihaggy wild declivities, inter* 
mixt with fmooth, green flopes and fcenes of cul* 
dvatioiv 

r 

We now return again into the great lawn at 
fcottom, and foon come to a (N^ 24) feat, which 

2 gives 
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gives a nearer Tiew of the water before-mcn« 
tionedy between the trunks of high over-flia-» 
dewing oaks and beeches ; beyond which the 
winding line of trees is continued dcmn the vaU 
ley to the rightt To the left ^t a diftance 
thi top of Clent Hill appeat^, and the honfc 
upon a fwell, amidft trees and btrihes. In the 
center, the eye is carried by a fideiing view down 
t \ttkgth of lawn, till it refts upon the town an4 
fpif e of Hales, with fome pi^urefqiie aiid beaur 
fiful ground riling behind it, 

Somewhat out of the path, and in the 
center of a noble clump of ftately beeches is 
a (N^ a5) feat infcribed to Mr. Spence in thefe 
words, 

lOSiEPHO Sl>ENCB, 

fcXiMlO NOStAO CRlTONi} 

tVi BICARI VEXLET 

|IVSA*.VM dMNIVM ET GRATAHVM CHdAV*,^ 

DICAT AMICITIA. 

MDCCtVilK 

« 

We now through a fmall gate enter what ia 
called the Lover's (N** 2 6) Walk, and proceed 
immediately to a fea« where the vrt^tt k fecn 
y^ry advantageoufly at full length j which, 

4 - VboflgU 
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thouglL not Urge, is (o agreeably fhaped, aii4 
Jias it's bonnds fo well concealed, that the be- 
Jiolder mdy receire kfs pleaftre from many lake? 
qf greater extent. The margin on one fide i$ 
fringe4 with alders, the other is over-hung With 
moft {lately oaks and beeches, and tht middle 
beyond the water prdfents the ttales Owe^ 
fccne, with a group of houfes on the flope bcr 
hind, and the hqrifon well fringed with the wood, 
Now winding a few paces round the margin of 
the water, we come to another fmall bench, 
which prefents the former fcene fomewhat va- 
ried, witlf the addition of a whited village among 
trees upqn a hill : Proceeding on, we enter the 
pleafmg gloom of this agreeable w^lk, and 
come to a (N« 27) bench beneath a fpreading 
beech that over-hangs both walk and water, 
which has been called the Ailignation feat, an4 
has this infcription on the back of it, 

Nerine Galatea ! thymp mihi diilcipr Hyblae, 
Candidior cygnis, hedera fprmofior alba ! 
Cum primum pafti repetent praefepia tauri, 
Si qua tni Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 

Here the path begins gradually to afcend beneath 
a depth of fliade, by the fide of which is a fmalf 
Rubbling rill, either forming little peninfula's, 

polling; 
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rplling over pebbles* or falling down fmaH ca& 
cades, all under cover, and taught to murmur 
very agreeably. This very foft and peniive 
fcene, very properly ftiled the Lover's Walk, is 
terminated with an ornamented (N 2 8) um^nfcribed 
to Mifs Dqlman, a beautiful and ^uniable relatiooi 
cf Mr. Shenflone's, who died of the finall-poxi^ 
about twenty-ot^e years of age, in the following 
words on one fide : 

FEKAMABILI SVAE CONSOBRIKAQ 

M. D. 

Qn the qther fide^ 

AH Maria 
pvellarvm elegantissima, • 

ah flore yenvstatis abrepta, 

vale! 

hev qvanto minvs est 

if CVM R£LIQyiS VERSARI, 

QVAM TVI 

mei^^kisseS 

The afcent from hen^e winds fomewhat more 
fteeply to another (N^ 29) feat, where the eye 
is thrown over a rough fcene of broken and f urzy 
ground ; upcm a piece of water in the flat, whofe 
extremities are hid behind trees and fhrubs, amongil 
which the houfe appears, and makes upon the whole 

no 
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86 unpleafing pifture. The path ftill winds un- 
der cover up the hill, the fteep declivity of 
which is fomcwhat eafed by the ferpentine fweep 
of it, till we come to a fmall bench with this 
line from Pope's Eloifa ; 

** Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ?* 

The opening before it prefents a folitary fcene 
i)f trees, thickets, and precipice, and terminates 
upon a gteen WU, with a clump of firs on the 
top of ic 

We now find the great ufe as well as beatity 
of the ferpentine path in clunbing up this wood. 
The firft ftat of which, alluding to the rural 
fcene before it^ ijias the following lines from 
Virgil 



rf^ 



Htc latis otil fundis 



SpeluncaE?, vivique lacus, hie frigida Tempe^ 
Mugitusque boum, moUesque fub arbore fomnl* 

Here the eye looking down a flope beneath the 
Spreading arms of oak and beech trees, pafies 
£rft over fome rough furzy ground, then over 
water to the large fwelling lawn, in the center 
of which the houfe is difcovcred among trees 
and thickets. This forms the fore ground. Be- 

yond 
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ybod this appears a fwell of wafte fiirzy laiid^ 
diverfified with a cottage^ and a road tliat winds 
behind a farm-hpufe» and a fine clump of trees; 
The back fcene of all is a femicircular range cif 
hills diveriified with wood, fceHes of cidti?adkmi 
and enclofure^, to about four or fire miles 
diftancci 

Still winding np into the wood, we come td 
a flight feat dpeliing through the trees to a 
bridge of fire piers, crolfing a large piece of 
Ifrater at abdiit half a mile's diftancd; The next 
{eat looks down from a confiderable height, along 
the jQide of a fteep precipice, iipon fome irregulat 
tmd pleafing ground And now we' turn updn a 
fudden into a long flrait lined Walk in the wood^ 
arched over with tall trees, and terminating with 
a fmall riiftic building. Though the walk, as I 
faid, be ftrait-lined, yet the bafe rifes and falls 
fo agreeably, as leaves no room to cenfure it's 
formality. About the middle of this avenue^ 
which runs the whok length of this hanging 
Wdod, we arrive unexpe£be5ly at a bfty (N* 30) 
gothic feat, whence we look down a flope,. more 
confiderable than that before^-mendoned, through 
the wood on each fide. This view is indfced a 
fine one : The eye- firft travelling down over 
wcIl-variegated ground into the valley, where is 

a large 
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ft large piece of wacer^ whofe floping banks givd 
td\ the appearance of a i^oble river. The ground 
from hence rifes gradually to the cop of Gent 
Hill, at three or foui:' miles diftance, and the 
landikip is enriched with a view of Hales Owen^ 
the late Lord Dudley's houfe, and a large wood 
of Lord Lyttelton's. It is impoffible to give an 
adequate defcription of this view, the beauty of it 
depending npon the great variety of obj.e£te, and 
beautiful (hape of ground ; and all at fuch a 
diftance as to admit of being feen diftinfUy^ 

Hence we proceed to the (N<» 31) ruftic 
building before-mentioned, a flight and unexpen- 
five edifice, formed of jrough unheWn ftone, com- 
monly called here the Temple of Pan ; ha/ving a 
trophy of the Tibia and Syrinx, and this infcrip- 
tion over the entrance, 

Pan primjis calatnos cef a conjungcre pltlres 
Edocuit i Pan curat oves^ oviumque magiftroS4 

Hence mounting once more to the right through 
this dark umbrageous walk, we enter at once 
upon a lightfome high natural terrace, whence 
the eye is thrown over all the fcenes we have 
feen before, together with many fine additional 
ones, and all beheld from a decUvity that ap- 
proaches 
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proaches as near a precipice as is agreeable* 
Iri tlie middle is a (N** 3 2) feat with this in* 
fcriptidri: 

DlVim GLORIA RVRIS! 

To give a better idea of this, by far the moft 
magnificent fcene here, it were, perhaps, beft ta 
divide it into two diftinft parts — the noble con^ 
€aTe in the front, and the rich valley towards 
the right— In regard to the former ; if a booo 
companion could enlarge his idea of a punch- 
bowl, ornamented within with all the romantic 
fcenery the Chinefe ever yet devifed, it would, 
perhaps^ afford him the higheft idea he could 
poffibly conceive of earthly happinefs.. He would 
certSunly wiih to fwim in it^ Suffice it to fay, 
that the horifon, or brim, is as finely varied as 
the cavity. It would be idle here to mention the 
Clee Hills, the Wrekin, the Welfli Mountains, 
or Caer Caradoc, at a prodigious diftance; Which 
though they finifli the fcene agreeably, fhould 
n6t be mentioned at the Lcafowes, the beauty 
of which turns chiefly upon diftinguiihable fcenes. 
The valley upon the right is equally enriched, 
and the oppofite fide thereof well fringed with 
wood?; and the high hills on one fide this long 
winding vale rolling agreeably into the hollows 

on 
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bn the other. But thcfe are a kind of obje^, 
which, though really ndble in the furvey, \frill 
ndt ftrike a reader in defcription, as they would 
a fpeftatdr upon the fpot* 

Hence returiling back into tlie \i^oodj and 
croffing Pan*s temple, we go direftly down the 
flope; into another part of Mr. Shenftone's grounds, 
the path leading down through very pleafing 
home fcenes of well-fhaped ground, exhibiting a 
ihoft perfeft concave and convex, till we come at 
a feat under a noble beech, prefenting a rich 
variety of fote-ground, and at, perhaps, half a 
mile's diftatice, the gothic alcove oo a hill well 
covered with wood, a pretty cottage under trees 
in the more diftant part of the concate, and a 
fiarm-houfe upon the right, all pifturefque ob- 
jefts* 

'The (N"" 3 3) next slnd the fuhfequeilt feat afford 
pretty much the fame fcenes a little enlarged; 
with the addition of that remarkable clump of 
trees, called Frankly Beeches, adjoining to the 
old family feat of the ■ Ly ttelton's, and from 
whence the prefcnt Lord Lyttelton derives his 
title. 

Vol. tL A a , We 
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We come now td an handfome (N** 34) gqthW 
jfcreen, backed with a clump of firs, which throws 
the eye in front full upon a cafcade in the valley, 
iffuing from beneath a dark (hade of poplars* 
The houfe appears in the center of a large 
Cwelling lawn, buftied with trees and thickets 
The. pleafing variety of eafy fwells and hollows^ 
bounded by fcenes lefs fmooth and cultivated, af^ 
fords -the moft delightful pifturc of domeftic re* 
tirement and tranquillity. 

We now <!efcend to a (N* 35) feat enclofed 
with handfome pales, and backed with firs, in- 
scribed to Lord Lyttelton. It prefcnts a beauti- 
ful view -up a valley contrafted gradually, and 
ending in 1 group of molt magnificent oaks and 
beeches* The right hand fide is enlivened witlt 
two ftriking cafcades, and a winding ftream feen 
at intervals between tufts of trees and woodlands 
To the left appears the hanging wood akead)^ 
mentioned, with the gothic fcrecii on the flope 
in the center. 

Winding ftill downwards, wt come to a(N« ^S) 
fmall feat, where one of the offices of the houf^- 
and a view of a cottage on very high ground, id 
l^cn over the tops of the trees of the grove in the 

stdjacesl 
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adjacent valley, giving an agreeable iiiftance of thd 
ikbrupt inequality of ground in this rbmantic well- 
Variegated country. The next (N» 3 7) feat flie^ 
toother face of the fame valley, the watef 
gliding calndy aldiig betwixt tWo feeraing groves 
Without any cafcade, as a donti^aft to the formef 
bne where it was broken by cafcades. The fcene 
Very fignificantly alluded to by the motto : 

« 

^* Rura mihij et rigui plaCeant in vallibus amne^ 
** Fluniina anleni, filvasque ihglorius ! ^^ 

Wb defcend riow to a beautiful gloomy fcene, 
Called Virgil's Grove, where on the entrance w<J 
t>afs by a fmall obeliik on the right hand with 
this inicription t 

t^ VtEGILlO MAROl^t 

Lapis iste cvm lvco sAcEit eJjto* 

Before this k a flight bench, Where fdme of the 
fame dbjeAs are feen again, but in a different 
point of light. It is not very eafy eithei* to paint 
or defcribe this delightful grove : however, M 
the forflser has been. more than once attempted* 
I will hope to apologize fdf an imperfeft defcrip-* 
tion^ by the difficulty found by thofe who have 
aimed to Iketch it with their pencil Be it, there- 
fore, firft obferved, that the whole fcene is opake 

A a a sind 
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and gloomy, confifting of a finall deep valley xw 
dinglc ; the fides of which arc inclofcd with irrc-- 
gular tufts of hazel and other underwood ; and 
the whole over-fhadowed with lofty trees rifing 
out of the bottom of the dingle, through which 
a copious ftrcam makes it's way through moffy 
banks, enamelled with prim rofes, and variety of 
wild wood flowers. The (N** 38) firll feat we 
approach is thus infcribed, 

CELEBERRIMO POETAE 

lACOBO THOMSON 

PJtOPE PONTES ILLI NON FASTIDITOS 

G. S. 

SEDEM HANC ORNAVIT. 

Qnde tibi, quae tali reddam pro carmme dona ? 
Nam nequeme tantum venientis fibilus auftri, 
Nee percufla juvant fluftu tarn litora, nee quae 
- .Saxofas inter decurrunt flumina vallcs. 

This fcjit is placed upon a fteep bank on the edge 
. of the valley ; from which the eye is here drawn 
down into the flat below, by the light that glim- 
mers in front, and by the found of various caf- 
cades, by which the winding flream is agreeably 
broken. Oppofite to this feat the ground rifes 
again in an eafy concave to a kind of dripping 

fountain. 
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fountain, where a fmall rill trickles down a rude 
nich of rock work, through fern, liverwort, and 
aquatick weeds. The green area in the middle 
through which the ftream winds, being as well 
ihaped as can be imagined. After falling down 
thefe cafcades, it winds under a bridge of one 
arch, and then empties itfelf into a fmall lake 
which catches it a little below. This terminates 
the fcene upon the right, and after thefe obj efts' 
have for fome time amufed the fpeftator, his 
eye rambles to the left, where one of the mod 
beautiful cafcades imaginable is feen by way of 
incident, through a kind of vifta, or glade, falling 
down a precipice oyer^archcd with trees, and 
ftrikes us with furprlze. It is impoflible to exprefs 
the pleafure which one feels on this occafioii, for 
though furprize alone is not excellence, it may 
ferve to quicken the e£Feft of what is bcautifuL 
I believe none ever befadd this grove, without a 
thorough fenfe of fatisfaftion; and were one to 
chufe any one particular fpot of thi$ perfeftly Ar- 
cadian farm, it fhouM, perhaps, be this ; although 
it fo well contrails both with the terrace andrwith 
fome other Icenes;, that one cannot wiih them eVer 
to be divided. We now proceed to a feat at the 
bottom of a large root on the Ode of a llcpe» with 
tbhjs mfcription, 

A a 3 O let 
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O let me haunt this peaceftd fliade ; 

Nor let ambition c*er invade 

The tenants of this leafy bower 

That fli«n her paths, and flight her po^wr. 

Hither the peacefijl Halcyon flics , 
From focial meads, and open ikies ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courfe to fteer. 
And hide her fapphire plumage here. 

The trout bedropt wkh crimfon ftain% 
Forfakes the river's proud domains; 
Forfakes the fun's unwelcome gleam. 
To lurk within this; hwnble ftream. * 

A94 Air^ I hear the Naiad fay, 
^ Flow, flow, my ftream^ this devious waf^ 
^ Tho' Ipvdiy foft thy murmurs ar^ 
*J Thy waters lovely cod and fair^^ 

^ *Flpw, gentle ftream, nor. let the Tain 
^ Thy fnall unfully'd fbres difdain: 
f* Nor let the penfive fagc repine, 
? Whofe latent cwaft refemUes tbiMt 
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The view from it is a calm tranquil fcene of 
water, gliding thi'ough Hoping ground, with a 
flcetch through the trees of the fmall pond be* 
low. 

The fcene in this place is that of water deal- 
ing along through a rude fequeftered vale, the 
ground on each fide covered with weeds apd field* 
flowers, as that before is kept clofe-lhaven. Farther 
on we lofe all fight of water, and only hear the 
Boife, without having the appearance ; a kind of 
cffeft which the Chincfe are fond of producing. 
in what they call thieir fcenes of enchantment* 
We now turn all on a fudden upon the high 
cafcade which we admired before in vifta. The 
fcene ^ound is quite a grotto of native ftone 
running up it, roots of trees over-hanging itf 
and the whole (haded over head. However, wc 
firft approach upon the left a chalybeat fpiin^^ 
with an iron bowl chfdned to i^ and tlm tnfcrip* 
tion upon a ftone, 

IfONS FERRVGIMEVS 
PIVAE (^VAE SECESSV ISTO FRVI CpNCEJ>IT# 

• • • 

Then turning to the right, we find a ftone feat 
making part of the aforefai4 cave, with thi^ 
well-applied iftfcriptfon, ■-" 

Intus 
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JNTVS AQVAE PVLCI$,ypp<3>yE |?EPILJA $A?CO; 
^'YMPHARVM DOMVS. 

Which I have often heard Mr. Shenftonc tenqi 
the definition of a grottp. We now wind up a 
fljady path on th^ left hand, ai^d croffing the 
head of this cafcade, pafs befide the river that 
lupplies it, in our way up to the houfe. One 
ieat firfl: occurs under a Ihady oak as we afcen^ 
the hill ; foon after, we enter the ihrubbery 
which half furrounds the houfe, where we find 
two feats thus infcribed, to two of his moft par- 
licular fritnds. The firfl: thus, 
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AMICITIAE ET MERITIS 

RICHARDI GRAVES : 

IPSAE TE, TITYRE, PINVS, 

JPSI TE FONTES, IPSA HAEC ARBVSTA VOCABANT. 

4 

And a little further the other, with the following 
iQ^cnpuoo, 

4MICITIAE ET MERITIS 
KICHAkpI^JAGO. 



From tiis^ Ia|l is an ppeniijg down the valley 

over a large Hiding la\fn, well edged with oafe% 

;o a piece of water croffed by a cpnfidcrabl^j 

I bridge 
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bridge in the flat— the flccple of Hales, a Til- 
lage amid trees, making on the whole a very 
pleafing pi£hirc. Thus winding through flower- 
ings flirub§, befide a menagerie for dpves^ wc 
are conduced to the {tables. But let it not be 
forgot, that on the entrance into this flirubbeirf, 
the fird objeA that ilrikes us is a Venus de IV^edi- 
cis, befide a bafon of gold fifli, encompafled' 
round with flirubs, and illuflrated with the fol* 
lowing infcription. 
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■• * Semi-redufta Venus.'* 

*np O Venus, Venus here retir'd^ 

My fober vows I pay : 
iJot her on Paphian plains admir'd 
The bold, the pert, the gay. 

Nt)t her, "whoTe amorous leer pretair^ 

To bribe the Phrygian boy ; 
Not ht^r wha, dad in armour fail'4 

To fave difaft'rous Troy. 

Frefh rifing from the foamy tide, 
. She every bofpm warms y 
While half withdrawn fhe feems to hidc^ 
And half reveals, her charms. 

Learn hence, ye boaftful fons of tafte, 

Who plan the rural Ihade ; 
Learn hence to ihun the vicious wafte 

Of pomp, at large difplay'd. 

> 

Let fweet concealment's magic art 

Your mazy bounds invefl; 
And while the fi^ht unveils a part. 

Let fancy pamt the reft. 

Let coy referve with coft unite 

To grace your wood or field j 

No ray obtrufive pall the fight. 

In au^ht you pamt, or build. 

S An4 
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And far be driven the fumpmous gl^TQ 

Of gol4 from Britilh groves { 
And far the meretricious air . 

Of China's vaia alcoves, 

'Tis bafliful beauty ever twines 

The moft coercive chain; 
Tis flie, that fovVeign rule decline^ 

Who heft (IcfcTYfs to rcigo. 
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Written at a Ferme Onie^ near Birmiiiglianb 
By the late Lady Luxborovgh. 

V ■ ^IS Nature here bids plcafing fcenes arifc^ 
J[ And wifely gives them Gynthio to reyifc: 
To veil each blemifh ; brighten every grace j 
Yet ftill prefcrve the lovely parent's face. 
How well the bard obeys, each valley tells j 
Thefe lucid dreams, gay meads, and Icmely cells; 
Where modeft art in filence lurks concealM, 
While nature fhines fo gracefully reveal'd. 
That ihe triumphant claims the total plan. 
And, with freih pride, adopts the work of maiu 
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'Tq William Shenst6ne, lUq.at theL£A^ovr£^ 
By Mr* Graves of Clavertona 

** Vellem in amidtis^ (jc errarcmus ! '' HoRi 

SE E ! tjhie tall youth, by partial fate's de€reei 
To afflKHUice bora, aad frevi Feftrakit fet ix^c* 
Eager he feeks tlie fcenes of gay irefort. 
The mall, the rout, the play^houfc, and the court i 
Soon for Ibme varnflEt nymph of dubious fame, 
' Or powder'd peerefs, counterfeits a flame* 
Bebojbd him now, evaptiir'd, fwear and.figh,: 
Drefs, dance, drink, revel, all he knows not why J 
Till by kind fate reddrM to country air» 
He mark^ the rofes of fome rural fair : 
Simt wiih her wta^^fl^ iiai^ve cb%rn»>. 
A real paffionJbon his hssCom warms; 
Anc) wak' from, idle dceaotts, he takes a Hfife^ 
And taftcs the gouiiae happiae^. of life^ 

Thus ill the vacant ftafon of the yeaf^ 
Some Templar gay begiii^ bis wild career4 
I^Tom feat to feat o'er pompous fcenes he flies;. 
Views all wi4:h equal wotider and furprize ; 

Till fick of domes, arcades, and temples grow% 

» 

He hies fatigued, not fatisfy'd, to town. 
Vet if fome kinder Genius point his way 
To where the Mufes o'er thy Leafowes ftray^ 

ChaNA'a 



tlhann'd with the fylvan beauties of the placc^ 
Where art affumes the fwcets of nature's facci^ 
Each hill) each dale, each Confecrated grove. 
Each lake, and fallitig flream his rapture move^ 
Like the fage captive in Calyplb's grott. 
The cares, the pleafures of the world forgot^ 
Of calm content he hails the genuine fpher^ 
And loogs to dwell a bli6ful hermit here; 
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VERSES received by the pof!, from a L ADT 

unknown, 1761. 

HEalth to the Bard in Leafowes happy groves ; 
Health, and fweet converfe with the mufe 

he loves ! 
The humbled votary of the tuneful nine^ 

With trembling hand attempts her artlefs line. 

In numbers fuch as untaught nature brings ; 

As flow, fpontaneous, like thy native fprings. 

But ah ! what aii!y forms around ine rife ! 
The ruffet mountain glows with ri<fher dies j 

• 

In circling dance a pigmy crowd appear, 
And hark ! an infant voice falutes my ear. 
** Mortal, thy aim we know, thy taflc approve j 
'* His merit honour^ anci his genius love : 
** For us what verdant carpets has he fpread, 
•* Where nightly we our myftic mazes tread ? 
** For us, each Ihady grov^ and rural feat, 
** His falling ftreams, and flowing numbers fweet : 
** Did'ft thou not mark, amid the winding dell, 

* What tuneful verfe adorns the mofly cell i 

* There every fairy of our fprightly train 

* Refort, to blels the woodland and the plain. 
•* There, as we move, unbidden beauties glow; 

* The green, turf brightens, and the violets blow; 

' ^ «And 
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" And there with thought fublimc we blcfs the 

Twain, 
** Nor we infpire, nor he attends, in vain.'* 

Go, fimple rhimer ! bear this meffage true ; 
The truths that Fairies diftate none fliail rue. 
Say to the Bard in Leafowe's happy grove. 
Whom Dryads honour, and whom Fairies love— 
** Content thyfelf no longer that thy l^ys, 
** By others fofter'd, lend to others praifc ; 
" No longer to the favouring world refufc 
•* The welcome trcafures of thy polilh'd mufe ; 
" The fcatter'd blooms that boaft thy valu'd name, 
" Colieft, unite, and give the wreath to fame : 

* Ne'er can thy virtues, or thy verfe engage 
** More folid praife than in this happicft age, 

** When fenfe and merit's cheriftit by the throne, 
" And each illuftrious privilege their own. 
** Tho' modelll be thy gentle mufe, I ween, 
" O lead her blulhing from the daify'd green, 

* A fit attendant on Britannia^s Queen. 

Ye fportive elves, as faithful I relate 
Th' intruded mandates of your fairy-ftate, 
Vifit thefe wilds again with nightly care ; 
So (hall my kine, of all the herd, repair 
In healthful plight to fill the copious pail ; 
My^flieep lie pent with fafety in the dale; 
Voi^. II. B b My 
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My poultry fear no robber in the rood ; 
My linnen more than common whitenefs boaft : 
Let order, peace, and houfcwifry be mine ; 
Sh£nston£, be fancy, fame, and fortune thine. 

COTSWOULDIA. 

On the difcovery of an echo at Edgbaston. 

By- ' 

HA ! what art thou, whofe voice unknown 
Pours on thefe plains it's tender moan ? 
Art thou the nymph in Shenstone's dale. 
Who doft with plaintive note bewail 
That he forfakes th' Aonian maids. 
To court inconftant rills and Ihades ? 
Mourn ndt, fweet nymphs, alas, in vain 
Do they invite, and thou complain — 

Yet while he woo'd the gentle throng. 
With liquid lay, and melting fong. 
The liftening herd around him ftray'd. 
In wanton fri/k the lambkins play'd, 
And every Naiad ceas'd to lave 
Her azure limbs amid the wave. 
The Graces danc'd ; the rofy band 
Of fmiles and loves went hand in hand ; 

^ And 
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And purple pleafures ftreVd the way 
With fwecteft flowers : and crery ray 
Of each fond Mufe with rapture fir'd ; 
To glowing thoughts his breaft infpir'd. 
The hills rejoic'd, the valleys rung. 
All nature fmil'd while She Hs tone fung. 

So charmed his lay; but now no more — 
Ah ! why doft thou repeat —" no more ?'* 
£v'n now he hies to deck the grove» 
To deck the fcene the Mufes love ; 
And foon again will own their fway. 
And thou refound the peerlefs lay, 
And with immortal numbers fill 
Each rocky cave, and vgcal bill.. 
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VERSES by Mr. Dodsley on his firft afHvaf 
at the LEAS OWES, 1754. 

* TTOw (hall I fix my wandering ey^e ? Where fincJ 
""X X The fouYcc of this enchantment? Dwells it io 

* The woods ? Or waves there not a magie wand 
•* O'er the tranflueent waters ? Sure, unfeen, 

* Som<5 favouring power direds the happy lines* 

** That Iketcb thdfe beauties ; fwells the rifing hilk 
■ And fcoops the dales toNature's fined forms, 
^ Vague, undetermin'd, infinite ; untaught 
"* By line or compaf^ yet fupremely £ah?." 

So fpake Philenor, as with raptUr'd gaje 
He traversed Damon's farm. From diftant piains* 
He fought his friend's abode :^ nor had the fame 
Of that new-form'd Arcadia reach'd his ear. 

And thus the fw2dn, as o'er eadi hill and dale, 
Thro' lawn or thicket he purfu'd his way. 
** What is it gilds the verdure of thefe meads 
** With hues more bright than fancy paints the flowr's' 
^ Of Paradife ? What Naid's guiding hand 
" Leads, thro' the broider'd vale, thefe lucid rills, 
"That murmuring as they flow, bear melody 
" Along their banks ; and thro' the vocal ihades, 
^ Improve the mufic of the woodland chour ? 
"* What pcnfivc Dryad rais'd yon folemn grove, 

2 « Where 
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^ Where minds contemplj^tive, at clofe of day * 
" Retiring, Mufe o'er Nature's various works, 
" Her wondiers venerate, or her fweets enjoy — 
"What room for doubf ? Some rural Deity 
** Prefiding, fcatt^rs o'er th' unequal lawns, 
f'lti beauteous wHdnefs, yon fair fpreading trees; 
** And, mii^gling wood$ and wateris, hiljs and dales, 
" And herds and bleating flocks, domeftic fowl, 
" And thqfc that fwrm the lake, fees rifing round 
.^ More pleafing land^kips than in Tempe's vale 
" Peneus water'd, Yes, fome fylvan God 
^* Spreads wide the varied profpeft; wayes the woods, 
" Lifts the proud hills, and clears the fliining lakes ; 
** While from the congregated waters pour'd, 
" The burfting torrent tumbles down the deep 
" In foaming fury ; fierce, irregular, 
" Wild, interrupted, croft'd with rocks and roots, 
" And interwoven trees ; till foon abforb'd, 
** An opening pavern all it's rage entombs. 
^ So vanifh human glories ! Such the pomp 
" Of fwelling warriours, of ambitious kings, 
^ Who fret and ftrut their hour upon the ftage 
** Of bufy life, anci then ^re heard no more. 

" Yes, 'tis enchantment all — And fee, the fpclls, 
^ The powerful incantations, magic verfe, 
** Infcrib'd on every tree, alcove, or urn, — 
" Spells! — ^Incantations! — ah, my tuneful friend ! 

B b 3 Thine 
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•* Thine arc the numbers ! thine the wopdrous work !•- 

** Yes, great magician ! now I read thee right, 

** -4nd lightly weigh all forcery, but Thine, 

" No Naiad's lesiding ftep condufte the rill ; 

" Nor iylvan god prefiding flcirts the lawn 

" Iji beauteous wildnefs, with fair fpreading trees; 

^ ^or magic wand has circumfcribed the f<;eiie, 

** 'Tis thine own tafte, thy genius thjit prefide^ 

** Nor ueeds there other deity, nor needs 

^ Morg potest fpells than they/' No more the fwain. 

For lo» his Damon, o'er the tufted lawn 

Advancing, leads him tp the (o(;ial dome. 
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VERSES written at the Gardens of William 
SHENSTONEjEfquire, near Birmingham, 1756. 

** Ille terrarum mihi prseter omncs 
" Angulus ridet.'* Hor. 

WOULD you thefe lov'd receffes trace, 
And view fair Nature's modeft face ? 
See her in every field-flower bloom ? 
O'er every thicket (hed perfume ? 
By verdant groves, and vocal hills, 
By mofly grotts, near purling rills, 
Where'er you turn your wondering eyes, 
Behold her win without difguife. 

What tho' no pageant trifles here, 
As in the glar6 of courts, appear ; 
Tho' rarely here be heard the name 
Of rank, or title, power, or fame ; 
Yet, if ingenuous be your mind, 
A blifs more pUre and unconfin'd 
Your fl;ep attends— Draw freely nigh. 
And njeet the Bard's benignant eye s 
On him no pedant forms await, - 
No p5oud referve fliuts up his gate \ 

B b 4 No 
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No fpleen, no party views controul 
That warm bcncYolcnce of foul, 
Which prompts the friendly generous part, 
Regardlefe of each venal an; 
Regardlefs of the world's acclaim ; 
And courteous with no felfifh ahn. 
Draw freely nigh, and welcome find» 
If not the coftly, yet the kind. , 
O he will lead you to the cells 
Where every Mufe and Virtue dwells. 
Where the green Dryads guard his woods. 
Where the blue Naiads guide his floods ; 
Where all the Sifter-Graces gay, 
That Ihap'd his walk's meandring way. 
Stark-naked, or but wreath'd with flowers^ 
Lie flumbering foft beneath his bowers. 

Wak'd by the ftock-dove's melting ftrain. 
Behold them rife ! and, with the train 
Of nymphs that haunt the ftream or grove. 
Or o'er the flowery champion rove, 
Join hand in hand— attentive gaze— 
And mark the dance's myftic maze* 

* Such is the waving line, they cry, 
^ For ever dear to Fancy's eye ! 
** Yon ftream that wanders down the dale, 
** The fpiral wood, the winding vale, 

« The 
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^* The path which wrought with hidden Ikill, 
" Slow twining fcales yon diftant hill 
^ With fir inverted — ^all combine 
" To recommend the waving line. 

" The wreathed rod of Bacchus fair, 
" The wringlets of Apollo's hair, 
^ The wand by Malays offspring born, 
" The fmpoth volutes of Ammon's horn, 
" The flrufture of the Cyprian dame, 
" And each fair female's beauteous frame, 
" Shew, to the pupils of Defign^ 
*^ The triumphs of the waving line. 

Then gaze, and mark that union fweet; 
Where fair convex and concave meet : , 
And while, quick Ihifting as you flray. 
The vivid fcenes on fancy play ; 
The lawn, of afpeft fmooth and mild ; 
The forrefl ground, grotefque and wild ; 
The fhrub that fcents the mountain gale ; 
The flream rough dafhing down the dale. 
From rock to rock, in eddies tofl ; 
The diflant lake in which 'tis lofl : 
Blue hills gay beaming thro' the glade ; 
Lone urns that folemnize the fhade; 
Sweet interchange of all that charms 
In groves, meads, dmgles, rivulets, farms 1 

If 
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If aught the fair confulicm pleafc, 
Wifh lafting health, and lafting cafe. 
To him who formed the blifsful bower. 
And gave thy life one . traiiquil hour ; 
Wilh peace and freedom — ^thefe poffeft. 
His temperate minds fecures the reft. 

But if thy foul fuch blifs defpife. 
Avert thy dull incurious eyes ; 
Go fix them there, where gems and gold. 
Improved by art, their power unfold j 
Go try in courtly fcenes to trace 
A fairer form of Nature's face: 
Go fcom SIMPLICITY — ^but know^ 
That aU our heart-felt joys below. 
That all which virtue loves to name. 
Which art coniigns to lading fame. 
Which fixes wit or beauty's throne. 
Derives its fource from her alok£* 

AUCAPIO. 



To 
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To William Shenstone, Efq. in his Sicknefs. 

By Mr. Woodhouse. 

YE flow'ry plains, ye breezy woods. 
Ye bowers and gay alcove$» 
Ye falling ftreams, ye. filver floods. 
Ye grottoes, aud ye groves ! 

Alas, my heart feels no delight, 

Tho' I your charms furvey ; 
While he confumes in pain the night. 

In languid fighs the day. 

The flowers difclofe a thoufand blooms, 

A thoufand fcents diffufe; 
Yet all in vain they ihed perfumes. 

In vain difplay their hues. 

Reftrain, ye flowers, your thoughtlefs pride, 

Recline your gaudy heads ; 
And fadly drooping, fide by fide, 

Embrace your humid beds. 

Tall oaks, that o*er the woodland flaadc, 

Your lofty furamits rear! 
Ah why, in wonted charms array'd, 

flxpa;id your leaves fo fair ! 

For 
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For lo, the flowers as gayly fmileij 
As wanton waves the tree ; 

And tho* I fadly plain the while. 
Yet they regard not me. 

Ah, fhould the fates an arrow fend. 
And ftrike the fatal wound. 

Who, who (hall then your fweets defend. 
Or fenf e your beauties round i 

But hark, perhaps, the plumy throng 

Have learnt my plaintive tale. 
And fome fad dirge, or mournful fong^ 
, .Comes floating in the gale. 

Ah no! they chant a i^rightly ftraiiii^ 

. Ta footh an amorous mate ^ 
Unmindful of my anxious pain. 
And his uncertain fate. 

But fee, thefe little murniuring ritts ; 

With fend repinings rove ; 
And trickle wailing down the hills. 

Or weep along the grove* ^ 

Oh mock not if befide your ftrcam. 

You hear me too repine j 
Or aid with fighs your mournful theme. 

And fondly call him mine. 
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Ye envious winds the caufe difplay, 

In whifpcrs as ye blow, 
Why did your treacherous gales conrey 

The poifon'd Ihafts of W5ae? 

Did he not plant the fiiady bower. 
Where you fo blithely mtfet ? 

The fcented fhrub, and fragrant flower,^ 
To make yoUr breezes fweet ? 

And muft he leave the wood, the field, 

The dear Arcadian reign ? 
Can neither verfe not virtue (hield 

The guardian of the plain ? 

Mufl he his tuneful breath refign. 

Whom all the Mufes love ? 
That round his brow their laurels twine,. 

And all his fengs approve. 

Pf cferve him, mild Omnipotence ! 

Our Father, King, and God, 
Who clear'ft the paths of life and fenfei 

Or ftop'ft them at thy nod 

Bleft powV, who calm'ft the raging deep, 

His valued health reftore. 
Nor let the fons of Genius weep, 

Nor let the Good deplore. 

But 
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But if thy boundlefs Wifdom knqws 

His longer' date an ill , 
Let not my foul a wiih difclofc 

To contradift thy will. 

For happy, happy were the change. 

For fuch a god-like mind. 
To go where kindred fpirits range^ 

Nor leave a wifti behind. 

Arid tho' to (hare his pleafures here. 
Kings might their ftate forego ; 

Yet muft he feel fuch raptures there. 
As none can tafle below. 

VERSES left on a Seat, the hand unknown. 

O Earth ! to his remains indulgent be. 
Who fo much care and coft beftow'd on thee ! 
Who crown'd thy barren hills with ufeful fhade, 
And chear'd \<rith tinkling rills each filent glade ; 
Her? taught the day to wear a thoughtful globnn, . 
And there enliyen'd Nature's vernal bloom. 
Propitious earth ! lie lightly on his head. 
And ever on his tomb thy vernal glories fpread ! 
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COR YD ON, A PASTORAL. 

To the Memory of William Shenstone, Efq. 

t 

L 

COME, ftiepherds, we'll follow the hearfc. 
And fee our lov'd Corydon laid: 
Tho' foFTOW may blemiih the rerfe, 

, Yet let the fad tribute be paid. 
They cdl'd him the pride of the plain : 

In footh, he was gentle and kind ; 
He mark'd in his elegant drain. 

The Graces that glow'd in his mind. 

IL 

On purpofe he planted yon trees. 

That birds in the covert might dwell ; 
He cultur'd his thyme for the bees. 

But never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins that play'd at his feet. 

Go bleat — ^and your mafter bemoan : 
His mufic was artlefs and fweet, 

HijS manners as mild as your own. 

ra. 

No verdure fhall cover the vale. 

No bloom on the bloflbms appear ; 

The fweets of the foreft fhall fail. 

And Winter difcolour the year. 

No 
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No birds in our hedges fliall fing, 

(Our hedges. fo vocal before) 
Since he that ihould welcome the fpring. 

Can greet the gay feafoil no more. 

IV. 

His PhilUs was fond of his praife, 

And poets came round in a throng ; 
They liften'd, and envy'd his lays, 

But which of thcra equall'd his fong ? 
Yc (hephcrds, henceforward be mute. 

For loft is the paftoral ftrain ; 
So give me my Corydon's flute, 

And thus — let me break it in twain. 

J. Cunningham*^ 
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